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fF\HERE are few so ignorant as not to 

know that Baltimore is a famous 
city. Those unlucky mortals who have 
not had the good fortune to enjoy its hos- 
pitality will yet have met Baltimoreans, 
and cannot have failed to notice in them 
that air and bearing of civic pride which 
Plutarch says somewhere is cliaracteristic 
of the sons of famous cities, and which, 
aus he remarks, is so enviable and makes 
so much for happiness. It is well known 
that the fame of Baltimore rests upon the 
valor of its citizens, the beauty of its wo- 
men, the excellence of its cookery, the 
number and beauty of its historic monu- 
ments, and the possession of an excellent 
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and irremovable Mayor,who has presided 
over the destinies of the city for sixteen 
years. In the following pages I shall 
attempt to dwell upon these and other 
features of the city’s life, which excite 
always the admiration and sometimes the 
envy of the visitor from a less favored 
community. 

Our traveller from the North or East 
we will surprise as he lands at the Union 
Station, a temporary structure which the 
Pennsylvania road has occupied for the 
past twenty years.- We are not in Dixie 
yet; for the big policeman, who surveys 
closely all new-comers as thougl: mental- 
ly wondering whether they are fit per- 
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sons to enter the sacred precincts of the 
city, is white, and a recruit from the ver- 
dautisland. The traveller is conveyed to 
the Camden Station, if he is bound south, 
in venerable barouches and landaus, and 
by drivers who are white in everything 
but their charges. When you reach the 
Camden Station, another temporary struc- 
ture, that has been in use for fifty years, 
everything is black—hackmen and all. 
And it rushes vividly through your brain 
that now you have crossed the Mason and 
Dixon line and are in Dixie. 

Emerging from the Union Station, the 
traveller should see the classic stream 
upon which Baltimore is situated, though 
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dering what a waste of energy there ha 
been here, and what a shame it is to 
treat a poor little puny stream in this { 

rannical way. And that is where the 
traveller would be deceived, as has bee; 
every traveller who has set eyes upon 
this sheet of water with cross-sections o} 
mud since the early days when, accordin 
to Maryland’s popular history, dought, 
John Smith, on his sixth voyage, descried 
the present site of Baltimore, and got 
stuck in the mud of Jones Falls. The idi 
osyncrasies, the power, the reserve force, 
of this puny stream are in themselves 
quite enough to make Baltimore famous 


without any auxiliary aids. In figures 
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geography has it otherwise. And if you 
try to ignore it, your cabman will say, 
‘‘That’s Jones Falls,” as one would say, 
‘*There flows the Tiber, Father Tiber, to 
whom the Romans pray,” or, ‘‘ There rolls 
the Oregon”; and you behold a green 
and yellow and halting stream which 
now flows to the north and now to the 
south, and then gives up flowing altogeth- 
er, and dries up out of sight, leaving a 
bed of mud and variegated garbage be- 
hind it. Around about it and on every 
side rise solid granite walls, which run 
without interruption for miles and miles. 
An ignorant traveller cannot help won- 


this power might be represented approx- 
imately by about 20,000,000 horse-power. 
It has flooded the town on innumerable 
occasions, and then dried up overnight, 
and remained dry, as though to despite and 
escape the vengeance of the citizens whose 
bridges it has carried away with pro- 
voking irregularity. These devastating 
floods continued, to the great detriment 
of the community, for over a century, till 
within the last decade it was determined 
to bridle the stream and compel it to lead 
a regular and well -conducted existence, 
even if the attempt should cost millions. 
And it has cost many millions. These 
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arrangements have now been completed. 
The Gunpowder River has been tapped, 
by which a volume of fresh water can be 
thrown into the muddy bed when the 
Falls sulk and won't flow; and then to 
control the stream when it takes the bit 
in its teeth and floods, tlie river-bed has 
been spanned with gigantic iron bridges, 
and diked with the solid walls of mason- 
ry, Which are calculated to overawe even 
the muddy Missouri and the Mississippi 
thrown intoone. On Centre and Liberty 
streets and on the low land around the 
Maryland Institute are to be seen other 
reminders of the historic floods and inun- 
dations, in which the Falls always play- 
ed a peculiarly exasperating role. These 
historic relics are the stepping-stones of 
Baltimore. By these stepping-stones her 
citizens were deprived of any excuse for 
not returning to their residences as the 
shades of evening fell. Before they were 
invented the business men of the com- 
munity were often kept willing prisoners 
far into the night on that lofty plateau 
of the city where their offices and clubs 
were situated. The stepping-stones are 
from two to three feet high and about 
eighteen inches apart, stretched across 
the streets that flood. They were the 
contrivance of a woman's fertile brain, 
and they have proved a factor in the 
making of Baltimore the city of happy 
homes. 

The tourist now enters upon the most 
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fashionable residential quarter of Balti- 
more, the district of handsome brown- 
stone houses, which extends from Biddle 
Street on the north to Franklin on the 
south, and from Calvert to Park on the 
2ast and west. ‘Tere are many pioneers 
and scattered colonies in many other dis- 
tricts of the city, but it is not hazardous 
to say that the inhabitants of this district, 
which covers not one-fiftieth of the city, 
control in a very great measure its desti- 
nies. This brownstone district,as indeed 
almost all northern Baltimore, is built on 
what was once the country home of Col- 
onel John Eager Howard, the hero of the 
Cowpensand the commander of the Mary- 
land line at Guilford Court House. His 
memory is preserved most inadequate- 
ly in the names of Howard and Eager 
streets. Colonel Howard was the earli- 
est benefactor of Baltimore. From his 
large estate he gave the open square 
upon which the Battle Monument was 
erected, and many other of the smaller 
parks and breathing - places were deeded 
by him to his fellow-citizens. Yet a few 
years ago neither the city nor a sin- 
gle inhabitant raised a voice or stretched 
out a saving hand to preserve Belvidere, 
the old colonial home of the Howards, 
which, with all its memories and asso- 
ciations, was improved off the face of 
the earth. The belles and the beaux 
who promenade Charles Street on Sun- 
day when church has ‘‘let out” little 
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recall the classic memories of the place, 
or yet when planning the masquerades 
and the costume balls of the Wednesday 
and the Paint and Powder clubs remem- 
ber that here too the beautiful and be- 
witching Polly Chew, who wedded the 
doughty hero of the Cowpens, presided 
over the fétes champétres and the masks 
and the revels which the republican court 
applauded. 

But the city has some traditions and a 
history which are not all forgotten, and of 
which the traveller is pleasantly remind- 
ed,even when the quiet, dignified residen- 
tial quarters are left behind and we dive 
down into the lowlands where are situ- 
ated the busy marts of her trade. Coming 
from the station, the highest point of van- 
tage is reached at the corner of Charles 
and Chase streets, from where the city 
can be seen stretching out fan-shaped and 
interminable to the south along the banks 
of the Patapseo, and to the east and to 
the west. From here also we catch a 
nearer view of Mount Vernon Place, 
which with its monument and public edi- 
fices, the stately private dwellings, the 
green open squares, and in its ensemble, 
certainly presents to the astonished tour- 
ist the most imposing site to be found in 
From the top of the 


any American city. 
Washington Monument, the first memo- 
rial worthy of the name that was erected 
to the Father of our Country, which rises 
to the majestic height of two hundred 
feet in the centre of Mount Vernon Place, 


the whole city can be surveyed. There 
stretches out before you a panorama of 
human activity,and a city which contains 
the homes and workshops of more than 
a half-million people. 

The four open squares which flank the 
Monument are beautiful with flowers and 
fountains; and in the trees which shade 
the garden paths in the spring perch 
many singing birds making sweet music ; 
and among them, though rarely, can be 
seen the Baltimore oriole, all yellow and 
black, as though designated to wear the 
Lord Proprietary’s livery. These squares 
are ornamented—really ornamented—by 
statues of Chief-Justice Taney and of 
George Peabody, which happily can be 
viewed without regret by the friends and 
admirers of these distinguished men. 
Stretching for miles away to the left we 
enjoy a bird's-eye view of Old Town. It 
is not the tenement district of the city, 
for happy Baltimore brooks not these 
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plague-spots upon our boasted civiljz, 
tion. There are not half a dozen tene. 
ments in the whole city. Old Town has 
now come to mean that part of the cit) 
which lies east of the Falls. It contains 
thousands of humble dwellings, all of 
which look exactly alike, and are exact}, 
alike in a way that must be very perplex 
ing to the laboring-man who is a hous: 
holder as in the dusk of the evening |e 
returns to his home. 

The houses more recently built for 
working-men are well constructed and 
neat in appearance, while a law passed 
several years ago provides that each 
shall include a bath-room. The older 
houses are built of miscellaneous brick 
have low basement entrances adorned 
with utensils of domestic activity,and a 
flight of rickety wooden steps which lead 
to the front door and the parlor floor. To 
some these endless grass-grown streets, 
these interminable rows of humble houses, 
these solitudes in which thousands and 
tens of thousands lead their unnoticed 
lives, appear hideously and depressingly 
ugly; and they are; but I am sure the 
greatness of Baltimore rests upon the 
homes of the well-to-do laboring classes, 
rather than upon the lofty and imposing 
palaces of the few who have attained 
great estate. 

But, apart from the public edifices and 
the magnificent houses of prayer which 
cluster about this classic centre of the 
city’s life, the private residences which 
line Mount Vernon Place are in them- 
selves remarkable. Each one possesses a 
quaint, peculiar, and individual charm. 
With the exception of the Garrett man- 
sion, Which is a magnificent brownstone 
palace, comparing favorably with the most 
imposing ancestral homes te be seen on 
Vienna’s Ringstrasse or London's May- 
fair, these mansions were built some fifty 
or sixty years ago, and they are pleasant- 
ly significant of the cult of comfort and 
the appreciation of true dignity which 
obtained in the Baltimore of those days, 
together with the total absence of pre- 
tence and striving after spectacular ef- 
fect. In Maryland, and particularly in 
Baltimore, the word ‘‘mansion”™ is used 
to designate the home and the seat of a 
family whose members count for some- 
thing in the community at large. And 
it matters very little if the family has 
scattered or disappeared in the Ameri- 
can way, which is not unknown even in 
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nservative Maryland, the house still 
emains the mansion of those who built 
and of those who consecrated it as 
the roof-tree and the hearth of the fam- 
This explanation it will be well for 
the visitor to bear in mind, should he 
conelude to spend an afternoon in visit 
ng the mansions which were or are the 
omes of the Purviances, the Winanses, 
the Latrobes, the Swans, the Spencers, 
the Gills, the Nicholsons, the Bonapartes, 
the Browns, the Carrolls, the Pattersons, 
the Reverdy Johnsons, the Fishers, the 
Bowies, the Williamses, the Brookses, 
the Fricks, the Gittingses, the Mays, the 
Whites, and the Whytes, and several 
scores of others of equal or greater prom- 
inence in a community which has a long 
memory and cuitivates traditions. 
Proceeding to the left around the Mon- 
ument, we pass what appears at first to be 
a modest and unpretentious dwelling. It 
is. however, the home of the late William 
T. Walters, a famous sanctuary of art, 
still, as during his lifetime, kept open to 
the public, containing among its many 
treasures perhaps the most complete pri- 
vate collection of mod- 
ern French and Span- 
ish paintings in the 
world. The collections 
of etchings, water-colors, 
bronzes, and ceramics 
are equally famous, and 
represent the careful 
study and selection of 
an art-connoisseur, who 
had few equals and no 
superiors. Turning to 
the right of the Monu- 
ment, we are fascinated 
by the bold outline of 
the Peabody Institute. 
This magnificent marble 
structure, of Athenian 
simplicity and dignity, 
is the outcome of the be- 
quest of the late Anglo- 
New -England philan- 
thropist, George Pea- 
body, who resided in 
3altimore many years 
of his active business 
life. The gifts which 
this foundation repre- 
sents were made at va- 
rious times, and amount 
in all to over a million 
and a half of dollars. 
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With this money so generously given a 
great educational athenwum was built, 
and has been maintained during a period 
of forty years, including a school of lec 
tures, library, and academy of music, and 
a gallery of art. The library numbers 
now over 120,000 volumes, and is one of 
the most carefully selected in the world. 
Leaving the great marble column on 
the left, we proceed along the shady 
sidewalk towards Howard Street, where 
the astronomical observatory rises out 
of the midst of the Hopkins University 
buildings. In our walk we pass a mod- 
est brick mansion which will some day, 
I have no doubt, be dedicated by more ap- 
preciative generations as a temple to pa 
triotic song. This house and those who 
have dwelt in it are singularly connected 
with the writing both of the ‘‘ Star-span- 
gled Banner” and *‘ Maryland, my Mary- 
land”’—the best battle-hymns that have 
ever been penned, according to Dr. Holmes. 
In the quaint Queen Anne drawing-room 
within may be seen the rough draught of 
the “Star-spangled Banner,” written on 
the back of an envelope, which Francis 
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Scott Key wrote while detained on board 
the British fleet which bombarded Fort 
McHenry. 

We will now proceed down Charles 
Street for two minutes, until we come to 
the brow of another and higher hill, 
which is the seat of Roman Catholicism 
in America, and the site of the Cardinal's 
residence, the abode of the Church’s most 
distinguished prelate and primate. Be- 
hind the residence on Cathedral Street 
we see the cathedral, which, to those who 
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as loyalty to the Mother Church. Ba): 
moreans have to a remarkable degree 
realizing sense of the greatness and goo 
ness of this distinguished prelate, w), 
was born and has grown old in bod 
though not in spirit, among them. Tl, 
have heard how weighty his opinion is 1 
garded at the Vatican, and how his voice 
is listened to in the Propaganda. But 
they are very selfish, and dislike the 
mention of the Cardinal's name for the 


papal chair. Should the Italian card 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 


know nothing of its story and associa- 
tions, may seem rather a plain edifice. It 
is of rough-hewn granite, and of no par- 


ticular architecture. It was completed 
in the first decade of the century, the 
great granite rocks of which it is built 
being drawn laboriously by oxen through 
the muddy roads that lead from Howard 
County. In the church are some large 
paintings presented to the young diocese 
by kings of France. They are very bad. 
Beneath the marble slabs at our feet are 
resting Archbishops Carroll, Kenrick, and 
Spalding; and here, Sunday after Sunday 
and day after day, may be heard uplifted 
the voice of the present venerable Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop of Baltimore, inculeating 
the duties of American citizenship as well 


nels who will rule the Conclave, which in 
the course of nature cannot be far distant, 
prove themselves statesmen and elect Car- 
dinal Gibbons to the Catholic succession 
of St. Peter, Baltimore would go into 
mourning, for the city would have lost 
its first citizen. Around the cathedral 
and the residence cluster a score or more 
of the Roman Catholic colleges, nun- 
neries, and charitable institutions, many 
of which are noteworthy architecturally 
as well as in other ways. Another two 
minutes’ walk, still down Charles Street, 
that main artery of the city’s life, will 
bring us through the retail shopping dis- 
trict to where, about the court-house—a 
venerable structure, soon to be replaced 
by a $38,000,000 building—are still to be 
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seen those strange cottagelike office build- 
ings of the legal fraternity, about which 
cling memories of Taney, Luther Martin, 
teverdy Johnson, Severn Teackle Wallis, 
and other great lawyers and forensic ora- 
tors of Baltimore whose fame was na- 
tional. The worthy successors of these 
intellectual giants live more comfortably 
housed now in the Equitable and the Law 
buildings—magnificent structures, which 
can be compared favorably in every way 
with the mammoth office buildings of 
New York and Chicago. In the centre 
of this district we discover Monument 
Square, in which was erected by private 
subscription the very satisfactory memo- 
rial to the citizens who fell in the battle 
of North Point, September 12, 1814. 

Here we cross the great wholesale dry 
goods district of the city, proceeding up 
Baltimore Street, in the midst of a danger- 
ous confusion of carts and drays, which 
gives one an idea of the immense carry- 
ing trade of the city, until we come to 
Paca Street, where from out of the district 
of mammoth modern stores we drop sud- 
denly into an eighteenth-century colonial 
atmosphere. Here were the old hostelries 
and inns which housed in the olden days 
the travellers by coach along the old Na- 
tional Road. Returning again to the cen- 
tre of the city, we visit the Enoch Pratt 
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Free Library. The central building is on 
Mulberry Street near the cathedral. It is 
a handsome, commodious marble edifice, 
and, with the five branches in different 
sections of the city, supplies perhaps the 
demands of the reading public of Balti- 
more as well as does the notable Boston 
Public Library its clients. Mr. Pratt is 
a New-Englander, who in the course of 
an honorable business career of more 
than sixty years has amassed a large for- 
tune. New England grit, intelligence, 
and capacity for work have accomplished 
this before, and will again, in Baltimore 
as well as elsewhere; but few million- 
aires have ever had the genial idea that 
came to Mr. Pratt some ten years ago, 
when determined, to use his very 
words, ‘‘to become my own executor.” 
He decided that his principal benefaction 
to the city should be a great free library, 
and with this purpose in view he offered 
the municipal authorities something over 
a million dollars to erect suitable build- 
ings and purchase the books, provided the 
city would grant an annuity of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the support and mainten- 
ance of the institution. This offer was 
promptly accepted, and for the last seven 
years the readers of Baltimore have had 
access to 400,000 books from which to pick 
and choose. Mr. Pratt delights in watch- 


he 
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ing the supply wagons of his library dash- 
ing through the streets of Baltimore like 
express wagons during the Christmas sea- 


son. He still continues with great dis- 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


cernment his philanthropic work as ex- 
ecutor upon his own property. Last year 
he presented the Academy of Sciences 
with a handsome home. 

Only two short decades ago Baltimore 
presented a still-life scene which, when 
compared with the breathless and disor- 
dered activity of adjacent cities, the jaded 
traveller from the Old World, at least, 
found most grateful and refreshing. 
It seemed for a time as though the city 
would never recover from the losses 
incident to the war, or ever again find 
its proper place in the new order of 
things. It seemed for a time as though 
the old spirit which here prevailed 
during the forties and the fifties, as is 
indicated by the fact that first in Bal- 
timore steam railways and electricity 
were tried, was quenched and could not 
be relit. Still, during these years of 
apparent arrested development the city 
was advancing, and none the less surely 
for the absolute want of effort and rush 
which characterized its growth. Now 
the growth of the city has become con- 
spicuous, and with her population increas- 
ing at the rate of 30,000 a year, and her 
manufacturing wealth far in excess of 
that of many States, Baltimore hears with 
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horror her name mentioned as a ‘‘ boom 
ing town.” This great industrial growth, 
while quadrupling the wealth, the power 
and the influence of the city, has not b 
any means diverted 
her citizens from th: 
time-honored pra 
tice of culture and 
leisure, and those 
zsthetic and ele- 
vated pursuits which 
render the sharp 
edge of existence 
bearable and _ the 
times pleasant. The 
material growth and 
expansion of the city 
has been fairly uni- 
form in allits depart 
ments of activity, 
with the exception 
of that of manufac- 
tures, where the de- 
velopment has been 
wellnigh miracu- 
lous. This new birth 
of the city dates 
from 1880, when her 
industries had only 
$38,000,000 capital. Now, at a _ con- 
servative estimate, their capital is more 
than $120,000,000. 

Since 1890 the growth of manufactories 
in Baltimore and in the suburbs of Can- 
ton, Sparrows Point, and Curtis Bay has 
added over $30,000,000 of capital, giv- 
ing now in and about the city at least 
$125,000,000 invested in manufactures. 
The total number of men employed is 
over 100,000, and the wages aggregate 
more than $45,000,000 per year. In oth- 
er words, the two great manufacturing 
States of the South, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, combined, have no more capital 
invested in manufactures than has the 
city of Baltimore, which, indeed, has more 
capital invested in manufacturing and 
employs more factory hands than the 
State of Rhode Island. In a recent ad- 
dress before a representative body of busi- 
ness men, Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, the 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, put 
before his hearers, in the following terse 
way, the situation in the city, and I can- 
not do better than repeat here the very 
words of so competent an authority : 

‘* Baltimore probably has a greater di- 
versity of manufactures than any other 
city in the country. 
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“Tt is the leading oyster and fruit can- 
ning city of the world. 

‘Tt is a great flour-milling centre, one 
company alone having a capacity of over 
2000 barrels a day. 

‘‘Tt makes 80 per cen’. of all the cot- 
ton duck manufactured in this country, 
and 60 per cent. of all made in the world. 

“Its foreign trade aggregates over 
$100,000,000 a year. 


‘‘It has more than a dozen steamship 


lines,—to 
Havre, 
points. 

‘* Its annual grain trade runs from 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels, making it, 
next to New York, the leading grain 
market on the Atlantic coast, while its 
flour trade handles about 3,500,000 barrels 
a year. 


London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Rotterdam, Bremen, and other 
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‘“The savings-banks of the city have 
deposits of about $41,000,000. 

“The aggregate volume of the city’s 
business is about $700,000,000. 

‘Two years ago rapid transit was in- 
troduced, and we have now about 250 
miles of electric and cable roads, built at 
a cost of about $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
We are still building more, while a dou- 
ble-track electric road to Washington is 
now under construction. 

While this great increase in manufac- 
turing wealth is made up almost wholly 
by the creation of a great number of new 
and small industries, there have also been 
constructed in Baltimore great works 
which challenge comparison with those 
of other cities. Among these greater 
and more costly enterprises which the 


‘*boom ” of the last ten years has called. 


into being the works of the Maryland 
Steel Company at Sparrows Point are the 
most considerable. The plant cost some- 
thing over $6,000,000, and it contains, 
with other important departments, the 
most modern rail- mill in the country. 
It is equipped to build the heaviest iron- 
clads, and everything in the marine de- 
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partment, from an ocean greyhound to a 


tug-boat. The plant of the Columbian 
Iron-Works is equally considerable. Here 
have been constructed many of the recent 
additions to the new navy, among them 
the Detroit and Montgomery. It is in 
visiting by water these tremendous 
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forges, where the hammer falls upon the 
anvil without ceasing night or day, that 
the visitor catches a glimpse of the har 
bor and of Fort McHenry, where O]d 
Glory is flying to-day as on the night 
and that cheerless morning when Ke 
peered through the smoke of the bom 
bardment and saw it proudly waving 
over the free and brave. Here for the 
first time, I think, you can get an idea of 
what a quantity of food and breadstuffs 
we are pouring into the insatiable maw 
of hungry Europe. At Canton we find 
the heavens darkened and the loftiest 
spars of the shipping dwarfed by the 
great grain-elevators of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to which steamers and sailing 
barks are always coming in an endless 
procession to be loaded. On the opposite 
side of the river, at Locust Point, are the 
elevators and coal-receivers of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. And here 
again that same activity in loading grain- 
vessels is displayed, which in the aggre 
gate makes of Baltimore one of the first 
grain-exporting ports of the country. 
Since the beginning of the business re 
organization of the South, Baltimore has 
become the financia! 
centre of that section 
of the country. 
The Board of 
Trade, which fosters 
new enterprises and 
supports others that 
have been launched, 
is composed of the 
representative busi- 
ness men of the city. 
and, by a judicious 
use of the power 
which the citizens 
have vested in it, 
has come to be a po- 
tent factor in na- 
tional as well as 
in State legislation. 
In slightly different 
spheres, as_ their 
names imply, the 
Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Corn and Flour Exchange 
exercise similar vigilance over the com- 
mercial well-being of the city and the 
advancement of its industries. 
While the foreign commerce of the 
port of Baltimore has increased—notably 
with Cuba and South American coun- 
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tries, under the 
favoring recipro- 
city treaties—the 
vrowth has unhap- 
pily been in no 
wise commensu- 
rate with the pro- 
eress Which the 
city has made in 
other branches of 
activity. Still, the 
American flag can 
be seen in the har- 
bor not infrequent- 
ly, and there are 
fleets of Baltimore 
vessels engaged in 
the Brazilian and 
Central and South 
American _ trade, 
among which the 
dozen or so of 
great four-masted 
vessels which be- 
long to that distin- 
guished merchant 
ofthe olden school, 
C. Morton Stewart, Esq., are the legiti- 
mate and worthy successors of the Balti- 
more clipper ships of ante bellum fame. 
While awaiting this return of common- 
sense in national legislation the port of 
saltimore had fostered its coastwise and 
bay trade, until this factor in the city’s 
prosperity has come to represent an in- 
vestment and a source of profit which I 
should not like to estimate here, so large 
and seemingly incredible are the figures. 
[ shall content myself by saying that the 
oyster-beds of the Chesapeake are more 
profitable than the mines of the Sierra 
Nevadas, and that the trade with the 
Eastern Shore of the State is alone worth 
$8,000,000. The best idea of how great 
is the concourse of shipping to the port 
may be gathered from the fact that dur- 
ing the blizzard of February, 1895, when 
navigation in the bay was interrupted 
for several days, 4000 craft, from the 
great ocean steamers to the domestic 
pungies and bugeyes, were stopped and 
frozen in by the floating fields of ice. 
An apparently trivial advantage, but one 
which counts for many hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and gives the city a great 
advantage over other Atlantic ports, is 
that the water of the harbor is entirely 
free from the teredo, or water-worm, and 
the piles of the wharves and docks do not 
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have to be ‘‘treated”’ as in other places, 
and last much longer. The coastwise 
steamers to Boston, Halifax, Savannah, 
Providence, New York, and Philadelphia 
count for much in the prosperity of the 
city and the convenience of its mer- 
chants. In the bay and its tributaries are 
plying some eight or ten lines of steam- 
ers, and among these the most famous is 
the Old Bay Line to Norfolk. These 
steamers still furnish the most convenient 
entrance into Dixie, and an acquaintance 
with Old Dominion cooking, which the 
Northern traveller remembers with plea- 
sure and regret. 

Inspired by the example of that distin- 
guished philanthropist the late George 
Peabody, and imbued in a large measure 
with the spirit of civic pride, which, as I 
have said, is a characteristic of his fellow- 
citizens, some twenty years ago Johns 
Hopkins, a merchant prince, and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, a commu- 
nity from which many of Baltimore's 
most distinguished sons have sprung, de- 
termined to leave his large fortune to the 
foundation of a great university for the 
training and development of sound minds, 
and for the building of a hospital to suc- 
cor the weak and the sick. Both insti- 
tutions have prospered mightily. The 
university has won in its short career 
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world-wide fame and praise; the hospital, 
the blessings of thousands. Each in its 
sphere is a model institution, and has won 
success far beyond the most sanguine 
dreams of the founder. The university 
struck out upon new lines. It was not 
the purpose of the founder to compete 
with the work of any other educational 
institution, but rather to supplement and 
to enlarge the educational advantages 
and opportunities already within the 
reach of the young men of the country, 
and the founder was so fortunate as to se- 
lect from among his fellow-citizens twelve 
trustees of equally lofty and progressive 
spirit. Daniel C. Gilman, then the head 
of the University of California, was elect- 
ed president, and charged with the her- 
culean task of organizing the faculty, 
and out of nothing creating a great school. 
President Gilman’s scholarly achieve- 
ments in many branches of literature and 
of science are well known, but in Balti- 
more he will al ways be best and grateful- 
ly remembered for his success as the ar- 
chitect, the drganizer, and the builder of 
the great educational work over whose 
destinies he still presides. With the vast 
sums at the disposal of the president it 
was thought by many that the city would 


soon be adorned with university build- 
ings which could bear comparison with 
the most imposing institutions of learning 


in the Old World. Appreciating, how- 
ever, the spirit rather than the letter of 
the bequest which they were charged to 
execute, the president and trustees deter- 
mined to give the people of Baltimore the 
life-giving bread of education rather than 
the stones and the hollow shell. With 
this end in view the university circles of 
the whole world were searched for the 
most eminent man in each branch of in- 
tellectual achievement, and within three 
years the list of professors and instruc- 
tors who were lecturing in the unpre- 
tentious but adequate buildings that had 
been improvised compared favorably 
with the faculties of Oxford, Heidel- 
berg, and Paris. It was thought best 
by those directing the fortunes of the 
new seat of learning to make first a 
great university, great in work, achieve- 
ment, and power for good, and that then 
the proper architectural surroundings 
would follow from the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the work done on the part of pub- 
lie-spirited citizens of Baltimore. The 
erection of Levering and of McCoy halls, 
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both of recent date, and splendid edifices. 
which will carry to the generations to 
come the names of their generous donors. 
proved conclusively that the trustees 
judged rightly and with foresight. 

The great successes of the university 
have been won in fields of original work 
and advanced research—fields which jn 
the stereotyped courses of most Ameri 
can colleges have been too rarely culti 
vated. The number of post-graduate stu 
dents has always exceeded that of the un- 
dergraduates, and as the schools which 
feed the great university improve and are 
made more thorough, the college function 
may be suspended. The buildings of this 
great city university lie grouped in an 
apparent confusion, which is rather pleas- 
ing, between Howard and Eutaw streets 
and Monument and Franklin. MeCoy 
Hall, the most recent addition to the uni- 
versity, is a handsome edifice, with ap- 
pointments which are perfect in every 
way. With this beginning it should not 
be long before the university is housed in 
a manner worthy of the mission it is ful- 
filling in the intellectual life of the coun- 
try. 
During the last decade greatly increased 
facilities are offered to the women of the 
State for attaining the higher education, 
which their less fortunate sisters of the 
Old World so envy as the right and privi- 
lege of every American woman. The re- 
cent foundation of the Methodist Church, 
known as the Woman’s College, is fast 
taking possession of the same field for the 
South and West that Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley occupy in the Middle and New 
England States. 

In addition to these special features of 
education which are making Baltimore a 
great intellectual centre, tle public-school! 
system of this city, upon which more 
than a million dollars is spent annually, 
should not be overlooked. Under it thie 
first Manual-Training School in the United 
States was established, and quite recently 
a similar institution for the colored has 
been started. The great increase of pop- 
ulation during the last decade is due in 
a measure to the educational advantages 
which the city offers, together with the 
comparatively small expenditure witli 
which comfortable homes can be secured. 

The charm of social intercourse in Bal- 
timore is a something which cannot be 
described. It pervades the assemblies 
and the germans, and more than all the 
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private balls, which are never given in 
yublic halls, and the dinner dances by the 
olonial family hearths. The seasons of 
social functions are longer and less broken 
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Hampton—the home of the Ridgelys and 
Homewood —are old manorial estates; the 
others are generally unpretentious coun- 
try homes, very roomy and comfortable. 


W. T. WALTERS. 


by travel—-for your Baltimoreans are stay- 
at-home folk—aud the winter gayety is 
renewed in summer at the quaint coun- 
try places which they possess on the hills 


outside the heated city. Some of these 
country homes, like Doughoregan and 


Indeed, owing to their keen appreciation 
of open-air life, which is fostered mightily 
by the lower rate of taxation that there 
prevails, most wealthy Baltimoreans are 
really residents of the country, and hail 
from their rural homes when during the 
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dog-days they brighten with their presence 
Newport, Narragansett, Mount Desert, and 
other summer resorts. As they have more 
time, they are less hurried than the social 
votaries of other cities, and there is no- 
thing breathless in their pace. Perhaps 
here I should make an exception to this 
general rule for the sporting set, who 
work as hard and as fast as Wall Street 
men and Fifth Avenue women. They 
never sleep, and rarely eat, except now 
and again w bite at the Elkridge Kennels, 
or at a pig-roast of the Green Spring Val- 
ley Hunt in the graystone tavern. The 
hunting men and women, with the packs 
that have been mentioned and the Chevy 
Chase pack of Washington, can hunt four 
or five days a week, and with Mr. Murray 
Hanson's hounds in Howard County and 
Mr. 8. 8S. Howland’s at Annapolis Junc- 
tion they can hunt as long and as often as 
flesh and blood, human and equine, can 
stand. When a hard day’s run is over, 
the riders steal away from where tlie 
‘*kill” was made in broad low-lying 
buckboards, and drive through the dark- 
ness until midnight and the ducking 
shores of Carroll Island come in sight. 
They shoot ducks a couple of tides, and 
then return with renewed vigor to the 


pursuit of Reynard, or to a point-to-point 
race. 

The foundation and expansion of the 
university has added to the social life of 
Baltimore a great number of charming 
and agreeable men and women, who have 
been made very welcome. The society 


of Baltimore is composite, and while th 
old colonists of the Calverts have distinc; 
ly held the ground which they first o 
cupied, they have had to bear with an 
assimilate many incursions of New-Eno 
landers and at least two distinct inva 
sions from Virginia. But they hay 
done it with a good grace, appreciating 
that Baltimore would not be half so ples 
sant a place to live in without the many 
and antagonistic races from which her 
inhabitants have sprung. The admi 
rable side of this composition is that 
while these new effusions blend and work 
and play in perfect harmony with the 
colonial Marylanders, they retain tena 
ciously the characteristics of the race and 
place of their origin, even unto the fifth 
generation. The New-Englander still in 


_his heart of hearts hails from Salem and 


the Old Colony, and the Virginian is a 
Virginian to the very last of his seed. I] 
lustrative of this tenacity, which I have 
rarely noticed among the many strange 
tribes that have congregated on Manhat 
tan Island, is the life and death of the 
late Henry Stickney, who came to Ballti- 
more from Massachusetts some sixty years 
ago. Of all the wealthy descendants of 
the Pilgrim fathers, it remained for this 
Baltimore Puritan to raise their monu- 
ment on Plymouth Rock. After remem- 
bering in his will the city of his adoption 
and its charities, his mind and thoughts 
returned lovingly to the old home, Plym- 
outh, where he was born; he endowed it 
with a great library and a fine school. 
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The Maryland Club 
is the rendezvous of the 
eading citizens. While 
the present organization 
this famous home of 
\ospitality and good-fel- 
lowship dates back only 
to 1857, it has inherited 
the traditions and the 
wine-cellars of other so- 
cial organizations run- 
ning back to the Revolu- 
tionary period. And in 
this sense it is one of the 
oldest clubs in the coun- 
try. Two years ago the 
club moved away from 
the old colonial mansion 
on Franklin Street —a 
change which even its 
present magnificent and 
worthy surroundings 
many of the oldest mem- 
bers will never cease to 
deplore. The new build- 
ing, which was designed 
by Josiah Pennington, 
an architect who has 
greatly improved the ap- 
pearance of his native 
city, is in the Roman- 
esque style. and con- 
structed entirely of white 
marble from the county. 
The main parlor is on Charles Street, 
and runs the whole length of the build- 
ing, which faces 70 feet on Charles and 
150 feet on Eager Street. In the main 
hall are still preserved the arms of the 
Lords Proprietary of the ancient colony. 
As to this glorious escutcheon there has 
raged for hundreds of years a war which 
for bitterness and destruction would sur- 
prise even such a veteran in bloody en- 
counters as, say, Achilles’ Shield. It was 
while discussing this question that some 
one, a great anonymous, * struck Billy 
Patterson,” and the present writer pro- 
poses to observe strict neutrality, merely 
observing that very much has been said 
on both sides as to whether the Calverts 
should have sported an earl’s coronet or 
the arms of a prince palatine. The new 
club-house is very handsome, and in its 
appointments compares favorably with 
the best examples of London club-land. 
While travel in the present generation 
has brought with it a taste for what the 
fathers of the present members would 
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From a photograph by Werner and Son, Dublin. 


have called pernicious French cooking, 
and while a number of chefs from Pail- 
lard’s and Durand’s are secreted on the 
premises, in the treatment of terrapin and 
the arrangement of chafing-dishes the col- 
ored cooks still retain undisputed sway. 
The following will give the reader 
who has never enjoyed the actual expe- 
rience an idea of what the Maryland 
Club dinner, as eaten and digested by the 
members of the older and original stock, 
really is. We will begin our Maryland 
dinner with oysters from Lynnhaven, 
Virginia—a step which will surprise those 
who do not know that six generations 
of surveyors have been unable to indi- 
cate the frontier lines between the two 
States, most probably because (alack ! 
that this should have been said before, 
and in Congress) there are none. A con- 
sommé is then to. be recommended, 
whereupon the terrapin in real Maryland 
style is ushered in with an air of becom- 
ing solemnity. Upon this mystery fol- 
lows a saddle of mutton from the moun- 
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tains, which will have ‘‘hung” for two 
weeks; and then appears tle second mys- 
tery of the repast—a wild-duck with cel- 
ery, and hominy which has first been 
boiled and then fried—the hominy, and 
not the duck. Now do not be obstinate 
and insist upon the wild-duck being a 
canvas-back, if Tom whispers in your ear 
that the ‘‘ hunter” of the club writes to 
say that this peerless bird is flying high 


cannot be found elsewhere, and for the 
latter you can offer almost any price and 
yet not get a bottle, unless you have not 
only friends at court, but luck. The 
Maryland Madeiras have much in com. 
mon with the wines of Shiraz which the 
Persian bard sang, and the Falernian jn 
which Horace delighted. Your Balti- 
morean thinks of them in the most seri- 
ous moment of his life, when making his 
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and doing ‘‘ poorly.” A good red-head 
or a baldpate, or even a mallard in good 
condition, is much better eating than a 
canvas-back which has been doing poorly. 
As a matter of fact, the baldpate—better 
known to ornithologists as the sheldrake 
—is the best eating duck. He does not 
seem to have the nice nervous organiza- 
tion which worries the canvas-back thin, 
and you will understand his succulent 
plumpness, his easy-going eatable nature, 
when from your blind or sink-box you 
have watched the rogue steal the crisp 
wild-celery which the diving canvas-back 
has spent an afternoon in uprooting. 
Your feast should conclude with an East- 
ern Shore ham, two years old, and baked 
a rich claret-color, and then coffee, cigars, 
and liqueurs, according to your fancy. 
The wines with which you may decide to 
discuss your dinner will be very good, 
wherever your choice may fall, but the 
Maryland Club whiskey and Madeiras 


will, and if he leaves you any of his Pat- 
terson, Donaldson, or ** Fanny ” Madeira, 
you will have lost a friend who loved you 
well. 

The Baltimore Club, a_ brownstone 
building on Charles Street, nearly oppo- 
site the Maryland, is the peculiarly attrac- 
tive home of an organization composed 
exclusively of the sons of the old Mary- 
land Club members, which was started 
in much more humble surroundings some 
eighteen years ago. These young men, 
as they were then, broke with the tradi- 
tions in which they had been brought up 
by forbidding ‘‘ treating” and gambling 
in the club-house. This courageous stand 
against the club ethics of the community 
was at first the subject of much ridicule, 
but it ended by causing a revolution in 
Southern club-land. The Westmoreland 
Club of Richmond and many other lead- 
ing social organizations of the South fol- 
lowed the manly example set by the 
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young men of Baltimore, and since 
that day club life has been possible to 
those who care for the cultivation of 
vood-fellowship but at the same time 
respect their livers. Among the many 
other clubs which adorn the city and 
fill places in the lives of its citizens 
are the University, the Merchants’, 
the Athenzeum, the Catholic, and the 
Germania clubs—the last the rendez- 
vous of German-Americans, where ex- 
cellent beer, good singing, and Ge- 
miithlichkeit are always to be found. 

The evidences of literary activity 
and gesthetic culture in Baltimore 
date back to the founding of the city. 

In this modern Athens, some years 
before the present century came of 
age, the Delphian Club was founded 
for the culture of pure literature; but 
not on the Scotch plan, and without 
any oatmeal. This club published 
for many years a periodical of great 
brillianey known as the Red Book. 
This statement will surprise and 
grieve the young literary club men 
of London, who flatter themselves 
that this publication is now being 
done by them for the first time. Key, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, William Wirt, 
Robert Goodloe Harper, and Jared Sparks 
were among the prominent members, and 
in the club-house Join Howard Payne 
was hidden and saved from the fury of a 
mob. The aggressive attitude of the mob 
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had its origin in political and not poetical 
reasons. I do not believe ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” was even written at the time. 
Like poor Payne, one must have seen the 
dreary interminable days come and go on 
the sandy wastes of Tunis to write that, or 
perhaps even to appreciate it. Then fol- 
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lowed Poe, and later Sidney Lanier, two 
sweet sad singers, who spent many years 
within the walls of Baltimore, though 


neither was native born. Both are bur- 
ied there, and the posthumous apprecia- 
tion, which is all the poet's guerdon, is 
coming to them slowly. Whien, twenty 
years ago, I first visited the grave of Poe, 
the Westminster Chureliyard where he is 
sleeping was a weird and ghostly place. 
Great rank weeds grew to heroic size on 
and about the sunken mound, and out of 
the dense impenetrable jungle which they 
formed green ghoulish eyes peered out at 
you: the eyes were the eyes of hyenas, 
though belonging to a race of vagabond 
cats which had chosen the lonely spot as 
their lair. The old gray- haired sexton 
who helped to bury Poe is still here, and 
he tells you, with a grim smile, that he 
appreciated the distinguished dead from 
the first, and that now more people come 
in an hour to see the spot where mould- 
ers his mortal remains than came to his 
dreary and unnoticed funeral. Tenny- 
son said that the only thing that made 
him wish to come to America was a desire 
to visit Baltimore and see Poe’s grave. 
There can be no doubt about this state- 
ment, because it was made to a Baltimo- 
rean. And perhaps it was the anticipation 


of the distinguished visit that had some- 
thing to do a few years ago witli the cut- 
ting down of the rank luxuriant weeds, 
the banishment of the wild cats, and the 
erection of a monument over the grave— 
a pious thought which honors the school- 
teachers of Baltimore who conceived it 
and carried out the work. 

Severn Teackle Wallis was a many- 
sided genius, and remarkable as a lawyer 
and a wit, as a statesman and an orator, 
so that only those who have read his 
travels in Spain and other lighter works 
of his pen will understand and echo the 
regret that Mr. John K. Cowen, the dis- 
tinguished Maryland Congressman, ex- 
pressed at the memorial services held by 
the Bar Association on the occasion of 
Mr. Wallis’s recent death, when he said 
that in taking Teackle Wallis and mo- 
nopolizing all his time the American bar 
had robbed American literature of one of 
its most promising powers. Among tle 
living, Colonel Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, whose stories of Southern life are so 
well known to the readers of Harper's, is 
the dean and best known. Among many 
others is the historian Dr. William Hande 
Brown, and Mr. William H. Carpenter, 
a distinguished author and critic. James 
R. Randall, the author of ‘‘ Maryland, my 
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Maryland,” is a native of Baltimore, and 
still spends much of his time there. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, before he sought 
wider fields, spent some time at the uni- 
versity, and left behind him, as the Arabs 
sav, ‘'a sweet name,” anda host of friends 
who follow his course to higher things 
with much interest. Among the many 
souvenizs he carried away with him was 
the well-known Baltimore name of Van 
Bibber, which he gave to the now famous 
series of short society stories. The short 
stories of Lynn R. Meekins have attracted 
much favorable comment as being full of 
promise, and as interesting pictures of 
Maryland life. Among the many women 
of Baltimore whose literary work is well 
known, the names of Mrs. Elizabeth Lat- 
imer, Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
Mrs. Charles W. Lord, Miss Kate Mason 
Rowland, and Miss Margaret Sutton Bris- 
coe will occur to all. There are now be- 
ing concluded in Baltimore the memoirs 
of Mr. Robert McLane, an octogenarian 
diplomat and statesman, whose sprightly 
step and quick intelligence defy the cold 
touch of advancing age. 

The press of the city worthily repre- 
sents and reflects the cultivated, progres- 
sive tendencies of civic life. The Ameri- 
can is the oldest. George Washington, 
Esq., placed an advertisement in the first 
issue, and its columns have been patron- 
ized ever since by the best families. In 
its press-room were printed for the first 
time such historic documents as the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the ** Star- 
spangled Banner.” The Sun has been 
first in many fields, and is undoubtedly 
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the best equipped paper of the South. The 
Herald is a breezy, enterprising penny 
paper, and is widely read. The Evening 
News is animated with the crusading 
spirit, and permeated through and through 
with the ideas of the new journalism. 
There are many other papers published 
in Baltimore, representing various classes 
and interests of the community. Among 
them the most notable are the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, published in the in- 
terest of development in the South, and 
housed in the finest building owned by 
any industrial paper in America, and the 
Deutsche Correspondent—the latter the 
organ of the wealthy and influential Ger- 
man population. 

One of the greatest glories of the city 
is the number of beautiful parks within 
its limits. The city fathers of forty years 
ago, when first approached for the fran- 
chises of the city passenger railways, had 
the large and genial idea of granting the 
privileges desired conditional upon the 
railroad company handing over annual- 
ly to the park fund twenty per cent. of 
their gross receipts. This tax has now 
been reduced to nine per cent., but it 
brings to the fund the round sum of 
over two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, which is spent exclusively in the 
support and maintenance of the parks. 
You should not fail to visit, at least. the 
Druid Hill Park, with all its woodiand 
charms and pastoral beauty. Accustomed 
and hardened as many of us have become 
to the stiff and artificial features of many 
American parks, the first view of this 
great unspoiled pleasure-ground is sim- 
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ply enchanting. The natural charm and 
simplicity of the view awaken the re- 
collection of the park of some famous 
English estate, such as Welbeck in the 
‘** Dukeries ”; and, indeed, the park, which 
contains about seven hundred acres of 
land in the northwestern section of the 
city, was for many generations the seat 
of the Rogers family, by whom it was 
sold to the city some thirty years ago, 
with the proviso that the family burying- 
ground that occupies a little mound in 
the centre of the park should never be 
disturbed ; that those who first penetrated 
into these primeval forests should ever 
sleep in their shades. Beneath these 
spreading oaks and over the rich pasture- 
land hundreds of sheep are herded, and 
along the byways and the bridle- paths 
the solitary seeker after the beauties of 
nature will now and again startle and 
send flying like mad through the crack- 
ling underbrush the many herds of no- 
ble antlered stags and gentle does that 
roam at liberty in the people's great 
pleasure-ground. The drive around the 
Druid Lake extends for a mile and a half, 
and is the rendezvous of fashion in the 
afternoon -—the Baltimore Avenue des 
Acacias. 

The charities of Baltimore are what 
we should expect to find in a city so en- 
lightened and progressive. Ex-President 
Hayes, whose opinion was peculiarly val- 
uable in all matters of practical philan- 
thropy, said, after an inspection of the 
institutions of the city,that there was no 
place in the country where the charities 
were as well organized or conducted on 
such a just and generous scale as in Bal- 
timore. This field is much too wide and 
important to merely touch upon, but I 
cannot refrain from pointing out the 
advantages which Baltimore babies pos- 
sess over the children of other cities. 
Throughout the year the Day Nursery, 
which is supported solely by private 
subscription, takes maternal care of thou- 
sands of the offspring of the working 
classes, while in the summer the Balti- 
more babies are somewhat embarrassed 
to choose whether they will enjoy an 
outing on the bay at the expense of the 
late Thomas Wilson, or retire to the sum- 
mer sanatorium on Mount Wilson, where 
there are healthful accommodations for 
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a thousand babies with their tired 

thers. Baltimore babies are so very 
healthy, and the Wilson fund so very 
large, that during the summer moniiis 
the policemen are compelled to search 
around in the few tenements and narrow 
streets which Baltimore possesses to {id 
sick babies to send on to the sanatorium 
to keep the others already there from get- 
ting lonely. 

The Hebrew element in the city has 
always been prominent and influential. 
With characteristic foresight and appre- 
ciation ‘of the advantages of healthful 
and artistic surroundings, they have pur- 
chased, and live, almost to the exclusion 
of others, in the handsome modern dwel| 
ings on ten or twelve city blocks which 
face the gardens of Eutaw Place, the Ely- 
sian Fields of Baltimore, which lead to 
Druid Hill Park. Here also are situated 
their synagogues. The tabernacle of the 
Hebrew congregation on Madison Ave- 
nue and the White Temple on Eutaw 
Place are truly magnificent and poetic 
conceptions, which have evidently been 
inspired by the sight of Santa Maria the 
White, and El Transito, the ruined syn- 
agogues of Toledo. Near by stands the 
Pheenix Club, an attractive structure in 
the Renaissance style. It is second to no 
club in the city in the completeness of its 
appointments. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, an im- 
posing edifice, of which a distant but very 
pleasing view can be obtained looking 
eastward from the Monument, is the 
model sick-house of the world, and cov- 
ers fourteen acres of ground on Broad- 
way. In addition to the large and impos- 
ing main building, there are some seven 
or eight great pavilions, in which special 
diseases are cared for and isolated. It 
does not come within the sphere of this 
article, nor am I competent to describe 
the special features of tlhe lospital, such 
as the great surgical amphitheatre or the 
great pathological laboratory, in which so 
much original and daring work has been 
crowned with success. They have been 
fitly and fully described in the medical 
journals of the- world, and the improve- 
ments and the innovations which distin- 
guish them are being copied and imitated 
wherever the care of the sick and suffer- 
ing is a concern to the humane. 
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A SNIPE-HUNT. 
A STORY OF JIM-NED CREEK. 
BY M.E. M. DAVIS. 


I. 

“ | AIN’T sayin’ nothin’ aginst the 

women o’ Jim-Ned Creek ez women,” 
said Mr. Pinson; ‘‘an’ what’s more, I'll 
spiton my hands an’ lay out any man 
ez ‘Il dassen to sass’em. But ez wives 
the women o’ Jim-Ned air the outbeaten- 
es’ critters in creation!” 

These remarks, uttered in an oracular 
tone, were received with grave approba- 
tion by the half a dozen idlers gathered 
about the mesquite fire in Bishop's store. 
Old Bishop himself, sorting over some 
trace-chains behind the counter, nodded 
grimly, and then smiled, his wintry face 
grown suddenly tender. 

‘*You've shore struck it, Newt,” as- 
sented Joe Trimble. ‘‘You never kin 
tell how ary one of ’em‘ll ack under any 
succumstances.” 

Jack Carter and Sid Northcutt, the only 
bachelors present, grinned and winked 
slyly at each other. 

“You boys neenter be so brash,” drawled 
Mr. Pinson's son-in-law, Sam Leggett, from 
his perch on a barrel of pecans; ** jest you 
wait ontell Minty Cullum an’ Loo Slater 
gits a tight holt! Them gals is ez meek 
ez lambs—now. But so was Mis’ Pinson 
an’ Mis’ Trimble in their day an’ time, I 
reckon. I know Becky Leggett was.” 

‘The studdies’-goin’ woman on Jim- 
Ned,” continued Mr. Pinson, ignoring 
these interruptions, ‘‘is Mis’'Cullum. An’ 
yit, Tobe Cullum ain't no safeter than 
anybody else—considerin’ of Sissy Cul- 
lum ez a wife!” 

Mr. Trimble opened his lips to speak, 
but shut them again hastily, looking a 
little seared, and an awkward silence fell 
on the group. 

For the shadow of Mrs. Cullum her- 
self had advanced through the wide 
doorway, and lay athwart the puncheon 
floor; and that lady, a large, comfortable- 
looking, middle-aged person, with a mo- 
therly face and a kindly smile, after a 
momentary survey of the scene before 
her, walked briskly in. She shook hands 
across the counter with the storekeeper, 
and passed the time of day all around. 

Bud Hines, the new clerk, shuffled for- 
ward eagerly to wait on her. Bud was 
a sallow-faced, thin-chested, gawky youth 


from the States, who had wandered into 
these parts in search of health and ey, 
ployment. He was not yet used to thie 
somewhat drastic ways of Jim-Ned, and 
there was a homesick look in his watery 
blue eyes; he smiled bashfully at her 
while he measured off calico and weighed 
sugar, and he followed her out to the 
horse-block when she had concluded her 
lengthy spell of shopping. 

‘You better put on a thicker coat, 
Bud,” she said, pushing back her sun 
bonnet and looking down at him from 
the saddle before she moved off. ‘*You’ye 
got a rackety cough. I reckon I'll have 
to make you some mullein surrup.” 

**Oh, Mis’ Cullum, don’t trouble your- 
self about me,” Mr. Hines cried, grate 
fully, a lump rising in his throat as he 
watclied her ride away. 

The loungers in the store had strolled 
out on the porel. ‘‘ Mis’ Cullum cert’n’y 
is a sister in Zion,” remarked Mr. Trim 
ble, gazing admiringly at her retreating 
figure. 

‘*M-m-m — y-e-e-s,” admitted Mr. Pin- 
son. ‘‘ But,” he added, darkly, after a 
meditative pause, ‘‘Sissy Cullum is a 
wife, an’ the women o’ Jim-Ned, ez 
wives, air liable to conniptions,” 

Mrs. Cullum jogged slowly along the 
brown, wheel-rifted road which followed 
the windings of the creek. It was late in 
November. A brisk little norther was 
blowing, and the nuts dropping from the 
pecan-trees in the hollows filled the dusky 
stillness with a continuous rattling sound. 
There was a sprinkling of belated cotton 
bolls on the stubbly fields to the right of 
the road; a few ragged sunflowers were 
still abloom in the fence corners, where 
the pokeberries were red-ripe on their 
tall stalks. 

‘‘T must lay in some poke root for 
Tobe’s knee-j'ints,” mused Mrs. Cullum, as 
she turned into the lane which led to her 
own door-yard, ‘Pore Tobe! them jints 
o’ his’n is mighty oncertain. Why, Tobe!” 
she exclaimed aloud, as her nag stopped 
and neighed a friendly greeting to the ob- 
ject of her own solicitude, *‘ where air you 
bound for?’ 

Mr. Cullum laid an arm across the 
horse’s neck. He was a big, loose-jointed 





‘YOU BETTER PUT ON A THICKER COAT, BUD.” 


man, with iron-gray hair, square jaws, 
and keen steady dark eyes. ‘‘ Well, ma,” 
he said, with a touch of reluctance in his 
dragging tones, ‘‘there’s a lodge meetin’ 
at Ebenezer Church to-night, an’ I got 
Minty to give me my supper early, so’s I 
could go. I—” 

‘All right, Tobe,” interrupted his wife, 
cheerfully: ‘‘a passel of men prancin’ 
around with a goat oncet a month ain’t 
much harm, I reckon. You go ‘long, 
honey; I'll set up for you.” 

“Sissy is that soft an’ innercent an’ 


mild,” muttered Mr. Cullum, striding 
away in the gathering twilight, ‘that a 
suckin’ baby could wrop her aroun’ its 
finger—much lessen me!” 

About ten o'clock the same night Gran- 
ny Carnes, peeping through a chink in 
the wail beside her bed, saw a squad of 
men hurrying afoot down the road from 
the direction of Ebenezer Chureh. ‘‘Them 
boys is up to some devilmint, Uncle Dick,” 
she remarked, placidly, to her rheumatic 
old husband. 

Uncle Dick laughed a soft, toothless 
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laugh. ‘‘I ain't begrudgin’ ‘em the fun,” 
he sighed, turning on his pillow, ‘* but I 
wisht to the Lord I was along!” 

The ‘‘ boys” crossed the creek below 
Bishop’s and entered the shinn-oak prai- 
rie on the further side. 

‘*Nance ast mighty particular about 
the lodge meetin’,” observed Newt Pin- 
son to Mr. Cullum, who headed the noc- 
turnal expedition; ‘‘she know’d it wa'n’t 
the regular niglt, an’ she suspicioned 
sompn, Nance did.” 

‘Sissy didn’t,” laughed Tobe, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ Sissy is that soft an’ innercent 
an’ mild that a suckin’ baby could wrop 
her aroun’ its finger—much lessen me!” 

Bud Hines, in the rear with the others, 
was in a quiver of excitement. He stum- 
bled along, shifting Sid Northeutt’s rifle 
from one shoulder.to the other, and lis- 
tening open-mouthed to Jack Carter's di- 
rections. ‘‘ You know, Bud,” said that 
young gentleman, gravely, ‘‘it ain't ev- 
ery man that gets a chance to go on a 
snipe-hunt. And if you've got any grit—” 

‘*Tve got plenty of it,” interrupted Mr. 
Hines, vaingloriously. He was, indeed, 
inwardly—and outwardly—bursting with 
pride. ‘‘I thought they tuk me for a 
plumb fool,” he kept saying over and over 
to himself. ‘* They ’ain’t never noticed me 
before 'cepn to make fun of me; an’ all at 
oncet Mr. Tobe Cullum an’ Mr. Newt Pin- 
son ups an’ asts me to go on a snipe-hunt, 
an’ even p’oposes to give me the best place 
in it. An’ I’ve got Mr. Sid’s rifle, an’ 
Mr. Jack is tellin’ of me how! Lord, I 
wouldn’t of believed it ef I wa'n't right 
here! Won't ma be proud when I write 
her about it!” 

‘You've got to whistle all the time,” 
Jack continued, breaking in upon these 
blissful reflections; ‘‘if you don't, they 
won't come.” 

“Oly, Pll whistle,” declared Bud, jaunt- 
ily. 

Sam Leggett’s snigger was dexterously 
turned into a cough by a punch in his 
ribs from Mr. Trimble’s elbow, and they 
trudged on in silence until they reached 
Buck Snort Gully, a deep ravine running 
from the prairie into a stretch of heavy 
timber beyond, known as The Rough. 

Here they stopped, and Sid Northcutt 
produced a coarse bag, whose mouth was 
held open by a barrel hoop, and a tallow 
candle, which he lighted and handed to 
the elate hunier. ‘‘ Now, Bud,” Mr. Cul- 
lum said, when the bag was set on the 
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edge of the gully, with its mouth toward 
the prairie, ‘‘ you jest scrooch down }e- 
hind this here sack an’ hold the cand\e 
You kin lay the rifle back of you, in case 
a wild-cat or a cougar prowls up. Ay’ 
you whistle jest as hard an’ as continu] 
as you can, whilse the balance of us beats 
aroun’ an’ drives in the snipe. They’! 
run fer the candle ever’ time. An’ the 
minit that sack is full of snipe, all you've 
got to do is to pull out the prop, an’ they re 
yourn.” 

‘All right, Mr. Tobe,” responded Bud, 
squatting down and clutching the candle, 
his face radiant with expectation. 

The crowd scattered, and for a few mo- 
ments made a noisy pretence of beating 
the shinn-oak thickets for imaginary 
snipe. 

‘**Keep a-whisslin’, Bud!” Mr. Cullum 
shouted, from the far edge of the prairie. 

A prolonged whistle, with trills and 
flourishes, was the response; and the 
conspirators, bursting with restrained 
laughter, plunged into the ford and sep- 
arated, making each for his own fireside. 

Mrs. Cullum was nodding over the 
hearth-stone when her husband came in. 
The six girls, from Minty—Jack Carter's 
buxom sweetheart—to Little Sis, the baby, 
The hands of the wood- 


were long abed. 
en clock on the high mantel-shelf point 


ed to half past twelve. ‘‘ Well, pa,” Sissy 
said, good-humoredly, reaching out for 
the shovel and beginning to cover up the 
fire, ‘‘ you've cavorted pretty late this 
time! What's the matter?” she added, 
suspiciously; ‘‘ you ack like you've been 
drinkin’ !” 

For Tobe was rolling about the room 
in an eestasy of uproarious mirth. 

‘**T ain't teched nary drop, Sissy,” Mr. 
Cullum returned, ‘* but ever’ time I think 
about that fool Bud Hines a-settin’ out 
yander at Buck Snort, holdin’ of a can- 
dle, and whisslin’ fer snipe to run into 
that coffee-sack, I—oh Lord!” 

He stopped to slap his thighs and roar 
again. Finally, wiping the tears of en- 
joyment from his eyes, he related the 
story of the night’s adventure. 

‘** Air you tellin’ me, Tobe Cullum,” his 
wife said, when she had heard him to the 
end—‘‘air you p'intedly tellin’ me that 
you've took Bud Hines snipin’? An’ 
that you've left that sickly, consumpted 
young man a-settin’ out there by hisse’f 
to catch his death of cold; or maybe git 
his blood sucked out by a catamount!” 
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“‘Shucks, Sissy!” replied Tobe; ‘‘ no- 
thin’ ain’t goin’ to hurt him. He's sech 
. derned fool that a catamount wouldn't 
tech him with a ten-foot pole! An’ him 
i-whisslin’ fer them snipe—oh Lord!” 

“Tobe Cullum,” said Mrs. Cullum, 
sternly, ‘‘ you go saddle Buster this min 
t and ride out to Buck Snort after Bud 
Hines.” 

“ Why, honey—” remonstrated Tobe. 

‘Don’t you honey me,” she interrupt- 
ed, wrathfully. ‘‘ You saddle that horse 
this minit an’ fetch that consumpted boy 
home.”’ 

Tobe ceased to laugh. His big jaws 


set themselves suddenly square. ‘I'll 
do no sech fool thing,” he declared, dog 
gedly, ‘‘an’ have the len’th an’ brea’th 
o Jim-Ned makin’ fun o’ me.” 

‘Very well,” said his wife, with equal 
determination, ‘‘ef you don’t go, I will. 
But I give you fair warnin’, Tobe Cullum, 
that ef you don’t go, I'll never speak to 
you again whilse my head is hot.” 

Tobe snorted incredulously; but he 
sneaked out to the stable after her, and 
when she had saddled and mounted Bust- 
er, he followed her on foot, running noise- 
lessly some distance behind her, keeping 
her well in sight, and dodging into the 
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deeper shadows when she chanced to look 
around. 

‘I didn’t know Sissy had so much 
spunk,” he muttered, panting in her wake 
at last across the shinn-oak prairie. 
‘Lord, how blazin’ mad she is! But 
shucks! she'll git over it by mornin’.” 

Mr. Hines was shivering with cold. He 
still whistled mechanically, but the hand 
that held the sputtering candle shook to 
the trip-hammer thumping of his heart. 
‘*The balance of ’em must of got lost,” he 
thought, listening to the lonesome howl 
of the wind across the prairie. ‘‘ ‘t's too 
e-cold for snipe, I reckon. I wisht Id 
staid at home. I ec-ean’t w-whistle any 
longer,” he whimpered aloud, dropping 
the candle-end, the last spark of courage 
oozing out of his nerveless fingers. He 
stood up, straining his eyes down the 
black gully and across the dreary waste 
around him. ‘* Mr. T-o-o-be!” he called, 
feebly, and the wavering echoes of his 
voice came back to him mingled with an 
ominous sound. ‘‘Oh, Lordy! what is 
that?” he stammered. He sank to the 
ground, grabbing wildly for his gun. 
‘Tt’'s a cougar! IT hear him trompin’ up 
from the creek! It’s a c-cougar! He’s 
e-comin’ closter! Oh, Lordy !” 

‘Hello, Bud,” called Mrs. Cullum, 
cheerily. She slipped from the saddle as 
she spoke and caught the half- fainting 
snipe-hunter in her motherly arms. 

‘** Ain’t you shamed of yourse’f to let a 
passel o’ no-count men “fool you this-a- 
way?” she demanded, sternly, when he 
had somewhat recovered himself. ‘* Get 
up behind me. I’m goin’ to take you to 
Mis’ Bishop’s, where you belong. No, 
don’t you dassen to tech any o’ that 
trash !” 

Mr. Hines, feeling very humble and 
abashed, climbed up behind her, and they 
rode away, leaving the snipe - hunting 
gear, including Sid Northeutt’s valuable 
rifle, on the edge of the gully. 

She left him at Bishop's, charging him 
to swallow before going to bed a ‘* dost” 
of the home-brewed chill medicine from 
a squat bottle she handed him. 

‘*He cert'n’y is weaker’n stump- wa- 
ter,” she murmured, as she turned her 
horse’s head; ‘‘but he’s sickly an’ con- 
sumpted, an’ he’s jest about the age my 
Bud would of been if lie’d lived.” 

And thinking of her first-born and 
only son, who died in babyhood, she rode 
homeward in the dim chill starlight. 
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Tobe, spent and foot-sore, followed warily 
carrying the abandoned rifle. 


II. 


Consternation reigned the ‘‘Jen’th ay 
breath” of Jim-Ned. Mrs. Cullum 
placid and easy-going Mrs. Tobe—unde: 
the same roof with him, actually had no: 
spoken to her lawful and wedded hus 
band since the snipe-hunt, ten days ago 
come Monday! 

‘*It’s plumb scan’lous!” Mrs. Pinson 
exclaimed, at her daughter's quilting. *‘*] 
never would of thought sech a thing of 
Sissy-—never!” 

‘* As ef the boys of Jim-Ned couldn't 
have a little innercent fun without Mis’ 
Cullum settin’ in jedgment on ‘em!” 
sniffed Mrs. Leggett. 

‘‘Shet up, Becky Leggett,” said her 
mother, severely. ‘‘By time you've put 
up with a man’s capers fer twenty-five 
years, like Sissy Cullum have, you'll have 
the right to talk, an’ not before.” 

‘*They say Tobe is wel!nigh out’n his 
mind,” remarked Mrs. Trimble. *‘ Ez fer 
that soft-headed Bud Hines, he have fair 
fattened on that snipe-hunt. He's gittin’ 
ez sassy an’ mischeevous ez Jack Carter 
hisse’f.” 

This last statement was literally true. 
The victim of Tobe Cullum’s disastrous 
practical joke had become on a sudden 
case-hardened, as it were. Tlie consump- 
tive pallor had miraculously disappeared 
from his cheeks and the homesick look 
from his eyes. He bore the merciless 
chaffing at Bishop's with devil-may-care 
good- nature, and he besought Mrs. Cul- 
lum, almost with tears in his eyes, to ‘‘ let 
up on Mr. Tobe.”’ 

‘**T was sech a dern fool, Mis’ Cullum,” 
he candidly confessed, ‘‘ that I don’t blame 
Mr. Tobe fer puttin’ up a job on me. 
Besides,” he added, his eves twinkling 
shrewdly, ‘‘I’m goin’ to git even. I’m 
layin’ off to take Jim Belcher, that big- 
getty drummer from Waco, a-snipin’ out 
Buck Snort next Sat’day night. He's a 
bigger idjit than ever I was.” 

‘* You ten’ to your own business, Bud, 
an’ I'll ten’ to mine,” Mrs. Cullum re- 
turned, not unkindly. Which business 
on her part apparently was to make Mr. 
Cullum miserable by taking no notice of 
him whatever. The house under her su- 
pervision was, as it had always been, a 
model of neatness; the meals were cooked 
by her own hands, and served with an 
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especial eye to Tobe’s comfort; his clothes 
were washed and ironed, and his white 
shirt laid out on Sunday mornings, with 
the accustomed care and regularity. But 
with these details Mrs. Cullum’s wifely 
attentions ended. She remained abso- 
lutely deaf to any remark addressed to 
her by her husband, looking through and 


Oe 


frightened and unhappy, and things were 
altogether in a bad way. 

To make matters worse, Miss Minty 
Cullum, following her mother’s example, 
took high and mighty ground with Jack 
Carter, dismissing that gentleman with a 
promptness and coolness which left him 
wellnigh dumb with amazement. 


‘‘FLEE FROM THE WRATH TO COME.” 


beyond him when he was present with a 
steady unseeing gaze, which was, to say 
the least, exasperating. All necessary 
communication with him was carried on 
by means of the children. ‘* Minty,” she 
would say at the breakfast table, ‘‘ ask 
your pa if he wants another cup of cof- 
fee;” or at night, ‘‘ Temp'unce, tell your 
pa that Buster has shed a shoe”; or, 
‘Sue, does your pa know where them 
well-grabs is?” et caetera, et cetera. 

The demoralized household huddled, 
so to speak, between the opposing camps, 


‘‘Lord, Minty!” he gasped. ‘* Why, 
I was taken snipe-hunting myself not 
more'n five years ago. I—” 

‘I didn’t know you were such a fool, 
Jack Carter,” interrupted his sweetheart, 
with a toss of her pretty head; ‘‘ that set- 
tles it!” and she slammed the door in his 
face. 

Matters were at ‘such a pass finally 
that Mr, Skaggs, the circuit-rider, when 
he came to preach, the third Sunday in 
the month, at Ebenezer Church, deemed 
it his duty to remonstrate and pray with 
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Sister Cullum at her own house. She 
listened to his exhortations in grim si- 
lence, and knelt without a word when 
he summoned her to wrestle before the 
Throne of Grace. *‘‘ Lord,” he concluded, 
after a long and powerful summing up 
of the erring sister’s misdeeds, ‘* Thou 
knowest that she is travelling the broad 
and flowery road to destruction. Show 
her the evil of her ways, and warn her to 
flee from the wrath to come.” 

He arose from his knees with a look of 
satisfaction on his face, which changed 
to one of chagrin when he saw Sister Cul- 
lum’s chair empty, and Sister Cullum her- 
self out in the back yard tranquilly and 
silently feeding her hens. 

‘*She shore did flee from the wrath to 
come, Sissy did,” chuckled Granny Carnes, 
when this episode reached her ears. 

As for Tobe, he bore himself in the 
early days of his affliction in a jaunty 
debonair fashion, affecting a sprightli- 
ness which did not deceive his cronies at 
Bishop’s. In time, however, finding all 


his attempts at reconciliation with Sissy 
vain, he became uneasy, and almost as 
silent as herself, then morose and irrita- 
ble, and finally black and thunderous. 
‘‘He’s that wore upon that nobody 


dassent to go anigh him,” said Mr. Pin- 
son, solemnly. ‘‘An’ no wonder! Fer 
of all the conniptions that ever struck the 
women o’ Jim-Ned, ez wives, Sissy Cul- 
lum’s conniptions air the outbeatenes’.” 

But human endurance has its limits. 
Mr. Cullum’s reached his at the supper 
table one night about three weeks after 
the beginning of his discipline. He had 
been ploughing all day, and brooding, 
presumably, over his tribulations, and 
there was a techy look in his dark eyes 
as he seated himself at the foot of the 
well-spread table, presided over by Mrs. 
Cullum, impassive and dumb as _ usual. 
The six girls were ranged on either side. 

‘* Well, ma,” began Tobe, with assumed 
gayety, turning up his plate, ‘‘ what for a 
day have you had?” 

Sissy looked through and beyond him 
with fixed, unresponsive gaze, and said 
never a word. 

Then, as Mr. Cullum afterward said, 
‘*Ole Satan swep’ an’ garnisheed him 
an’ tuk possession of him.” He seized 
the heavy teacup in front of him and 
hurled it at his unsuspecting spouse; she 
gasped, paling slightly, and dodged. The 
missile, striking the brick chimney-jamb 
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behind her, crashed and fell shivering 
into fragments on the hearth. The say 
cer followed. Then, Tobe’s spirits risino-. 
plate after plate hurtled across the table 
the air fairly bristled with flying crock 
ery. Mrs. Cullum, after the first shock 
of surprise, continued calmly to eat her 
supper, moving her head from right to 
left or ducking to avoid an unusually 
well-aimed projectile. 

Little Sis scrambled down from her 
high chair at the first hint of hostilities, 
and dived, screaming, under the table: 
the others remained in their places, half 
paralyzed with terror. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Mr. 
Cullum, reaching out his long arms, had 
cleared half the board of its stone and 
glass ware. Finally he laid a savage 
hand upon a small old-fashioned blue 
pitcher left standing alone in a wide 
waste of table-cloth. 

At this Sissy surrendered uncondition 
ally. ‘*Oh, Tobe, fer Gawd’s sake!” she 
cried, throwing out her hands and quiv- 
ering from head to foot. ‘‘I give in! 
I give in! Don’t break the little blue- 
chiny pitcher! You fetched it to me the 
day little Bud was born! An’ he drunk 
out’n it jest afore he died! Fer Gawd's 
sake, Tobe, honey! I give in!” 

Tobe set down the pitcher as gingerly 
as if it had been a soap-bubble. Then, 
with a whoop which fairly lifted the roof 
from the cabin, he cleared the interven- 
ing space between them and caught his 
wife in his arms. 

Minty, with ready tact, dragged Little 
Sis from under the table, and driving the 
rest of the flock before her, fled the room 
and shut the door behind her. On the 
dark porch she ran plump upon Jack 
Carter. 

‘* Why, Jack!” she cried, with her tear- 
wet face tucked before she knew it against 
his breast, ‘‘ what are you doing here?” 

**Oh, just hanging around,” grinned 
Mr. Carter. 

‘‘Gawd be praised!” roared Tobe, in- 
side the house. 

‘*Amen!” responded Jack, outside. 

‘“*An’ Tobe Cullum,” announced Joe 
Trimble at Bishop's the next day, ‘‘ have 
ordered up the fines’ set o’ chiny in Waco 
fer Sissy.” 

‘**Tt beats me,” said Newt Pinson; “ but 
I allers did say that the women o’ Jim- 
Ned, ez wives, air the outbeatenes’ crit- 
ters in creation |” 
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Ill.—A WOOD-BISON 


HIPEW YAN has many claims to dis- 
tinction. Built substantially upon 
one of the numerous rocky points which 
break the one hundred and fifty miles of 
Athabasca Lake’s north shore line, it is 
the most picturesquely situated and most 
populous oasis in this silent white coun- 
try. It is headquarters of one of the 
four districts into which this vast fur- 


bearing land of one million square miles 
is divided by the Hudson Bay Company ; 


the chief forwarding point for the mer- 
chandise which the company sends in for 
trade, and the fur the Indians send out 
as pay; a general distributing post-office 
of the four yearly mails which reach this 
land, where man is but a mere track upon 
the snow, and not above one hundred of 
the roughly approximated ten thousand 
read English writing. It is the most im- 
portant North-land mission of the Roman 
Catholic Oblates Fathers, and it is prac- 
tically the northern boundary of the 
Cree and the southern boundary of the 
Montagnaise Indian family, which in its 
various branches spreads toward the Are- 
tic Ocean. 

Iam sure Dr. W. M. Mackay, the Hud- 
son Bay Company officer in charge, and 
his right and left bowers, ‘‘ Ned” Camsell 
and ‘‘Sam” Emerson, would consider 
that I had slighted Chipewyan if I failed 
to record the further eminence it enjoys 
in having two streets. I was never able, 
unaided, to discover more than the one 
which separates the post’s dozen log cab- 
ins from the lake, but that may have been 
due to the deflection of my compass nee- 
dle. At all events, after McMurray, with 
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its four cabins, it seemed metropolitan, 
though of its ‘‘census” of four hundred 
men, women, and children only a small 
percentage is in actual residence. This 
is equally true of all the posts. The real 
dwellers within the settlements are a 
comparative handful, comprising chiefly 
the mission people, the company servants, 
and a few ‘‘freemen,” as those who have 
served their five years’ enlistment and 
set up a little independency of labor are 
called. Those that live within the com- 
pany’s gates are chiefly half-breeds. In 
summer they catch and dry the fish 
which forms the chief article of food for 
men and dogs, or work on the company 
flat-boats; and in winter they spend the 
short days in ‘‘ tripping,” and the long 
nights in smoking and talking about 
their dogs, or in dancing and sleeping. 
They have no other diversions; no in- 
door games, no out-door sports. Dancing 
ar.d sleeping are the beginning and end- 
ing of their recreation, and I would not 
venture an opinion as to the more popu- 
lar; certainly they have an abnormal ca- 
pacity for either. 

This applies to the men. Life is a 
more serious affair for the women. They 
too sleep and dance and smoke, but their 
sleeping comes as a well-earned respite 
after the day’s toil; their dancing has 
the outward appearance of a sacrifice, to 
which they are silently resigned, and 
smoking is an accompaniment to work 
rather than a diversion in itself. The 
woman is the country drudge. Her work 
is never finished. She chops the fire- 
wood, dries the fish and meat, snares rab- 
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bits, and carries her catch into the post 
on her back; scrapes and tans the moose 
and caribou hides, from the latter of 
which she afterwards makes “‘ babiche ” 
by cutting it into strings an eighth of an 
inch wide; laces the snow-shoes, makes 
and embroiders with beads the mittens, 
moccasins, and leggings; yields the lion's 
share of the scanty larder to her husband 
when he is at home luxuriating in smoke 
and sleep, and, when he is away, gives 
her children her tiny pret (allowance) 
of fish and goes hungry without a mur- 
mur. 

This is the woman of the post. She of 
the woods, the full-blooded squaw, and 
there are few Indians that ever take up a 
permanent abode in the settlement, does 
all this and more. In addition to chop- 
ping the firewood, she seeks and hauls 
it; not only dries, but catches the fish; 
goes after and quarters and brings in 
the game her master has killed; breaks 
camp, and pitches it again where the hus- 
band, who has gone on ahead with no 
load but his gun and no thought except 
for the hunt, and whose trail she has fol- 
lowed, indicates by sticking up brush in 
the snow. When there is plenty she 


makes her meal on that which her lord 
leaves,and when there is little she starves, 


along with her children and the dogs. 
The Indian is the sybarite of the North- 
land, and the only genuine socialist on 
earth. He holds all the possessions of 
his country equally with his tribe, feasts 
and fasts and sorrows and rejoices in 
common, and roams where his legs carry 
and there is game for his gun. When 
there is abundance he smokes his pipe in 
happy indolence, and his wife does the 
work; when there is no meat for the 
kettle he shoulders his gun and goes out 
into the woods, leaving care and hunger 
at home with the squaw. But he by no 
means invariably escapes hunger. It is 
ever a feast or a famine with him, and it 
might always be a feast were he not so 
improvident and lazy. Clothing and food 
are at his very door. In the rivers and 
lakes there is fish in great quantity and 
variety; along their banks, fisher, otter, 
mink, beaver, and musk-rat; and in the 
forests, moose, caribou, bear, lynx, fox, 
wolf, wolverene, marten, ermine, and 
rabbits —to say nothing of the early 
spring and autumn migrations of ducks 
and geese, the packs of ptarmigan, which 
in their changing plumage of brown and 
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white are to be seen summer and winter. 
and the several other species of the 
grouse family that may be found the 
greater part of the year. There is no 
occasion for an Indian to starve in this 
country, if he keeps out of the Barren 
Grounds; but hunting demands skill, of 
which he has less than any other red man 
I ever knew, and a never-failing cache 
presupposes foresight, of which he has 
none — so that, in truth, he fasts more 
often than he feasts. 

The dogs share equally the good luck 
or misfortune of their masters. The Ind 
ian is more regardful of his dogs than of 
his women, for dogs are less numerous 
than squaws, and necessary to his sup- 
port. The driver lashes them merciless- 
ly with his whip and beats them bru- 
tally with clubs, but he never fails to 
include their rations in his sledge-load, 
nor to divide his last fish for their bene- 
fit. It is not goodness of heart that stirs 
his consideration, but fear for his own 
safety and the loss of an indispensable 
draught animal. Without his dogs he 
would be compelled to pack on his back 
what he now packs in the sledge, to drag 
his game out of the woods, and carry his 
furs to the post, while the loss of dogs 
en route might mean for him delay, star- 
vation—possibly death. 

In the great civilized world the dog 
has been called man’s best friend; in this 
limitless stretch of snow and desolation 
and need he may be declared man’s only 
friend; in the grand pays he has 
earned the trust without the test; here 
in this lone land he is being continuous- 
ly tried, and never found wanting. He 
has no pedigree, and he may be of any 
color, but his usual appearance is that 
of a fairly long-headed, sharp-nosed mon- 
grel, well tucked up behind, with big feet, 
and a coat of hair equal to that of a cub. 
To call these dogs ‘‘ huskies” is an error 
common to nearly every one who has had 
anything to say on the subject. The 
word ‘‘ husky” is North-land slang for 
Eskimo, and is generally applied to that 
arctic denizen himself, as well as to every- 
thing belonging to him. Their dogs 
are properly called huskies, and thus it 
has come about that all dogs used to drag 
a sledge are ignorantly so called. The 
genuine husky is a distinct species, lar- 
ger, more powerful, and faster, and is not 
easily to be had, since the Eskimos, like 
the Indians, are somewhat indifferent to 





their breeding, and good dogs are highly 
prized. Moreover, there is no communi- 
cation between the Eskimos and the more 
southern Indians, so that a genuine hus- 
ky is a rara avis below the arctic coast. 
“The Indians say their dogs are descend- 
ed from the wolf, and certainly appear- 
ances do not belie the assertion. Names 
are more plentiful than dogs, and the 
mostcommonly heard 
are Castor,Cabry,Sol- 
dat, Cesar, Cabrel, 
Coffee, Milord, the 
popular ones being 
always those of two 
syllables, with an R 
that may be rolled 
out to the whip’s ac- 
companiment. Near- 
ly every post has a 
Bull and a Whiskey 
-only the name of 
that civilized stimu- 
lant can be found in 
all this land, though 
occasional hilarity is 
developed by some 
poor stuff made from 
sugar, and called beer. 
Whiskey was invari- 
ably the most forlorn- 
looking dog in the 
pack, while the laziest 
brutes I encountered 
were Bulls. 

One would suppose 
that in a country lit- 
erally dependent on 
dogs for winter trans- 
portation, quantity 
and at least some de- 
gree of quality would 
be keptup. And yet 
the facts are directly 
the reverse. Not only 
is quality wanting, but the quantity is 
limited. The Hudson Bay Company, 
strangely enough, seems to have made 
no effort to improve or even establish a 
breed, and at their more important posts 
rarely maintain more than one train, 
and never more than two. Throughout 
the length of my trip I saw just seven 
trains of dogs that could be called first 
class—Spencer’s at McMurray; two be- 
longing to the Hudson Bay Company at 
Chipewyan; McKinley’s, the Hudson Bay 
Company officer at Fort Smith; Gaudet’s, 
the company’s ollicer at Resolution; the 
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Roman Catholic mission’s train at the 
same post; and that of Beniah, the Indian 
leader with whom I went into the Barren 
Grounds. Spencer and McKinley proba- 
bly have the two best trains in the coun- 
try, which they have bred from sepa- 
rate bitches that had some Newfoundland 
blood in them, and were the only dogs I 
saw that would come to harness on call. 
Beyond the “‘ fore- 
goer,” upon whom the 
meanings of ma-a-r- 
r-che (start), e-u-u 
(right), ja (left), and 
whoa are impressed 
by a club, and the 
steer-dog—as the one 
at, say, the wheel, to 
make it comprehensi- 
ble, is called—there 
is no training. The 
foregoer follows the 
trail and sets the pace. 
The steer-dog keeps 
the sledge upon a 
slanting track, and 
guides it through 
trees and rocks. He 
must be strong, and 
is the most impor- 
tant of the four in 
rough country. As 
for competent driv- 
ers, they are even 
scarcer than good 
dogs, but the few are 
exceedingly skilful; 
and of these, Spencer, 
McKinley, Gaudet, 
Francois aud his bro- 
ther William at Chip- 
ewyan, Michael, the 
interpreter at Reso- 
lution, and the Cath- 
olic ‘‘ brother,’’ whose 
name I never knew, at Resolution, are 
easily the best. The difference between 
a good and a bad driver is that the former 
knows how and when to handle his 
sledge to ease the dogs, keeps them all 
up to their work, and does not ‘‘ force” 
(urge) them at improper times. The 
bad driver spends his energy in throw- 
ing clubs at the foregoer and lashing 
the steer-dog, chiefly because the latter 
is within easy reach. He permits the 
sledge to slide hither and thither, to the 
exceeding wear and tear of the steer- 
dog. Now and then he stops the train 
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and lashes the dogs all round, and at all 
times he is forcing them. Only trains 
made up of exceptional dogs last more 
than a couple of seasons, and once their 
usefulness is passed the poor brutes are 
turned loose to seek a living where those 
for whom food is provided are more fre- 
quently hungry than satisfied. Their 
vagrancy is usually short-lived — death 
by starvation or freezing comes speedily 
to their relief. 

The farther north, the better the dogs 
and more gaudy their harness and trap- 
pings. They are always savage and sus- 
picious and noisy, but to the south, tow- 
ards La Biche, they are miserable in body 
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as well, and are hitched to the sledge 
with harness purely Indian, and utterly 
devoid of adornment. Strangely enough, 
the Indian, who likes to decorate his own 
person, as a rule utterly ignores that of 
his dog, though he may paint the moose- 
skin which covers the head of his sledge, 
or hang tufts of hair or yarn upon it, as 
he does sometimes on the toes of his snow- 
shoes. All harness is made of moose- 
skin, but at Chipewyan and north it is 
fashioned better, and there are, besides, 
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loin - cloths, called tapis, covered wit) 
bells and embroidery, and vivid pompons 
stuck into the collars, and floating rib 
bons of many contrasting colors. Add to 
this a driver in beaded moccasins, leggings, 
and mittens, with a L’ Assumption sash 
about his waist,a caribou-skin capote on 
his back, and a fancifully ornamented 
and betasselled ‘‘Tommy Atkins” cap on 
his head, and the North-land express is 
complete and at its best. Indeed, there is 
nocombination more sprightly than a dog 
brigade, with its brilliant and many-hued 
tapis, its nodding pompons and streaming 
ribbons, and its picturesquely costumed 
driver. There is no sensation more ex 
hilarating than running with the dogs on 
snow-shoes and a good track, to the jing- 
ling of the bells—when storm obscures the 
pompons, and wind drowns the jingle, and 
there is nothing in the sledge to eat, the 
sensation is not so enlivening. 

These dogs are certainly notable trav- 
ellers, from the best fed down to the pu- 
niest of the Indian species, which are 
contemptuously called giddés by the 
half-breeds, and are not a great deal 
larger than a big fox. They draw a hea- 
vier load, at a faster pace, on less food, 
and for a greater length of time than one 
would believe without seeing. The usual 
number toa train is four, and tandem is the 
mode of hitching them to the sledge, which 
is about seven feet long by fourteen inches 
wide, and made of either two or three 
birch slats held together by cross-bars, and 
turned over at the head like a toboggan. 
These four dogs will haul four hundred 
pounds on a fair track from twenty-five 
to thirty-five miles aday. In the woods 
where the snow is deep and the trail .nust 
be broken the day’s trip will be fifteen to 
twenty miles. On a good lake or river 
track, drawing a cariole (a passenger 
sledge), they will go forty to fifty miles a 
day, and keep it up several days, and this 
on two white-fish weighing about three 
pounds apiece, and given to each dog at 
night. I saw Gaudet’s train bring into 
Resolution five hundred pounds of cari- 
bou meat, which remained after supply- 
ing two men and four dogs during a four- 
day trip on Great Slave Lake. Some 
great stories are told of the loads drawn 
by the Mackenzie River dogs, whose tails 
are docked short, to give a more work- 
manlike appearance, and keep the meek 
and lowly from advertising their shrink- 
ing nature and spoiling the appearance 
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of the train by sticking the offending 
tail between their legs. It is said that 
eight or nine hundred, and even a thou- 
sand, pounds are commonly hauled in 
the Mackenzie district by four dogs. 
But I am inclined to class these stories 
with those I heard concerning the won- 
derful strength of the old-time packers. 
When I was going in on snow-shoes 
marvellous tales were related for my 
benefit of men who had carried five 
and six hundred pounds, and of one 
particular giant who had loaded him- 

self with seven hundred pounds, and 
had written his name on the wall with 
three hundred pounds’ weight tied to 

his wrist. When I was coming out on 

the Hudson Bay Company’s flat-boat I 
discovered no Indian or half-breed who 
packed more than two hundred pounds 

on his back, while the name - writing 
Hercules had left no successor. Snow- 
shoe running, packing, and canoeing 
are the three most resourceful fields 

of the Indian story-teller; and of the 
three, running affords him greatest 
scope for his peculiar imagination. 

The Indian of the North-land is nei- 
ther an ingenious nor a picturesque Mun- 
chausen. He is just a plain liar, who 
seems not even to count on the credulity 
of his hearer for acceptance of his tales. 
He lies by choice rather than from ne- 
cessity, and should the necessity occur he 
makes a virtue of his lying. Nor is he 
abashed if discovered. Really I believe he 
views every plain statement as a lost op- 
portunity. Every camp-fire, every meet- 
ing at the post, invariably becomes an ex- 
cuse for the discussion of dogs and the 
recital of astonishing feats of snow-shoe 
running. The fact that no one of the as- 
semblage ever did or ever could perform 
the extraordinary feats recounted does 
not detract a particle from the quality of 
the story or its enjoyment by the listen- 
ers. It’s a case of the man with the last 
story having the best of it. Still, with 
all his vainglorious talk, the Indian is 
an unhesitating admirer of real prowess, 
and good runners are indeed plentiful in 
this country, where shanks’ mare is the 
only mount. 

To be a good dog-driver and to run 
forty miles a day is to be a great man 
in this land of vast distances. There 
are instances where men have gone far- 
ther, but in most cases the going has 

been exceptional, or the ‘‘ day” stretched 
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far into the night. In my effort to ob- 
tain authenticated information on big 
runs I found the ‘‘ day” most elastic, ex- 
tending, in fact, the full twenty - four 
hours, from midnight to midnight, and 
the ‘‘running” of the man to include 
riding on the sledge now and then when 
the going was extra good. The best day 
of actual running I was able to corrobo- 
rate was sixty miles, done between 6 A.M. 
and 5.30 P.M. by Alexander Linkletter, an 
English-Cree half-breed now at Chipe- 
wyan, who made two fires en route. 
Another half-breed covered eighty miles 
between midnight and nine o'clock of 
the next night, and an Indian went sev- 
enty miles between 3 A.M. and 8 P.M,, but 
these are notable chiefly because of the 
dogs’ endurance, for both men rode most 
of the distance, and neither approaches the 
performance of Linkletter, who ran every 
foot of the way. 

The condition of the going makes so 
great a difference in travelling that thirty 
miles on one occasion might easily be a 
more notable performance than fifty miles 
on another. Taking the average condi- 
tions of tripping; from twenty-five to thir- 
ty miles is considered a fair day, thirty- 
five miles a good day, and forty a big day’s 
work. The voyageur considers he is trav- 
elling well if he makes two fires during 
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the day, at which 
he drinks tea, and 
sleeps thirty or 
thirty - five miles 
nearer his destina 
tion every night. 
Spring is popular- 
ly spoken of as the 
time when “the 
days are long and 
the dogs go well,” 
and you travel 
longer and farther 
each day, but as a 
matter of fact the 
season has little to 
do with the length 
of time spent on 
the road if you 
are making a long 
journey and time 
is an object. Indeed, to me the days al- 
ways seemed long enough, and the dogs 
to go well enough. In winter you start 
at three, make your first fire at seven, 
start again at eight, which is just about 
daybreak, have a second fire at eleven, 
and camp at three, which gives about 
an hour before dark to cut a supply of 
firewood. In spring it is daylight long 
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before you start at six, and long after 


you camp at eight; in fact, in May I 
wrote in my note-book frequently at ten, 
and it was not really dark at midnight. 
In midsummer there is no night, and in 
midwinter the short days are of slight 
significance to the tripper, because the 
moon equalizes matters by shining full 
throughout the period in which the sun 
shines least. 

I have said that Chipewyan is the prac- 
tical dividing-point between two great 
Indian families, but the traveller who did 
not hear their speech, which is altogether 
dissimilar in intonation and word, would 
not appreciate it. There is no very no- 
ticeable outward distinction between the 
Cree and the Chipewyan Indian, except 
possibly the face of the latter is broader. 
Otherwise they have about the same phiys- 
ical characteristics — high cheek - bones, 
large mouth, African nose, dirty yellow- 
ish-ochre complexion, coarse straight 
black hair, and sparse mustache seen oc- 
easionally. They are never corpulent,and 
never clean. Ethically there is no choice 
between them: their capacity and preju- 
dice for Jying are equal, and one is as 
untrustworthy as the other. Generally 
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speaking, neither the men nor the wome 
are good to look upon; but of course ther 
are exceptions to every rule, and I think 
the exceptions in this case are more ofte:, 
Cree. The half-breeds are generally mor 
agreeable to the eye; some of the wome 
are even good-looking; and one of them, 
a daughter of Michael Manderville, the 
interpreter at Great Slave Lake, has ex 
cellent features, a sweet expression, and 
is quite the belle of the north country, 
though the wives of Spencer and of Chip 
ewyan Francois press her very closely for 
the honor. 

As to philological differences, they are 
too intricate to understand without long 
study, and too many for exploitation 
here. It will answer our purpose to know 
that the Cree nation is one of the largest 
of the Lenni-Lennappe family, itself the 
most widely distributed of the three great 
divisions—F loridean, Iroquois, and Lenni 
Lenuappe. The Cree is really a plains 
Indian, and as such superior to the few 
of the family in the North-land who are 
called Wood Cree. The Tené, or Mon- 
tagnaise, is the great nation which 
spreads between the Rocky Mountains 
and Hudson Bay, and extends in its va- 
rious tribes and dialects down to the 
arctic. Of these tribes the chief are 
Chipewyan, Yellow Knives, Dog - Ribs, 
Slaveys, Hare, Caribou - Eaters, whose 
language has mere dialectic differences. 
Then there are the Loucheux, on the Mac 
kenzie River, which have a more distinct 
tongue, sharper features, almond-shaped 
eyes, and are the most intelligent and 
thrifty Indians in the country; and the 
Eskimo, that never hunt more than a 
hundred miles south of the arctic coast, 
have their own variation of the Eskimo 
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speech, and, notably enough, average of 
vreater stature than is commonly be 
lieved of this people. 

Missionaries have now reached all these 
tribes from the different Hudson Bay Com- 
pany posts, and their labors have been 
rewarded by the outward acceptance of 
their doctrines by a large number of the 
Indians that come into the posts to trade. 
The French half-breeds, and certainly 
seventy-five per cent. of the convert- 
ed Indians, have adopted‘the Roman 
Catholic faith; the remainder have 
been won over to the Protestants. 
The most tangible evidences of church 
influence thus far seen are in the very 
general disappearance of the medicine- 
man and the suppression of poiygamy 
and incest. So far as I could learn, 
the Indians never had any defined wor- 
ship. Their religion was and is one of 
fear. They are ever propitiating the 
bad spirits, the demons of their dreams, 
and the imaginary ‘‘enemy” of the 
woods. I have seen burned leggings, 
worn-out moccasins, and broken snow- 
shoes hung up as peace sacrifices to 
change bad Juck in hunting or a head- 
wind in tripping, and I never failed to 
note the predominant avarice stronger 
than the superstition, as revealed by 
the worthless character of the offer- 
ings. They lean to an inferior spe- 
cies of ‘‘totemism,” although no reli- 
gious ceremony was ever attached to 
its acceptance. Any animal or bird 
dreamed of used to be, and is yet in a 
minor degree, taken as the dreamer’s 
totem. The medicine-man has gone, 
but has left the old superstitions and 
the pronounced fatalism, which the mis- 
sionaries have not succeeded in destroy- 
ing. 

They conform to the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, but little of true Christianity has 
been developed. It has been a change of 
method rather than of heart. Formerly 
female babies were killed on birth; now 
they live to become beasts of burden. 
Parents used to be strangled when they 
grew too old to seek a living; now they 
are left to slowly starve to death. In the 
old times men openly exchanged wives 
for a shorter or longer period; now the 
number of virtuous girls is very small, 
and wise indeed is the son who knows 
his father in this vale of unconvention- 
ality. The dead used to be swung in 
trees or hung from four posts, where the 


wind rocked them in their eternal sleep; 
now they are buried in shallow graves, 
and the wolverene guards them by day 
and feeds on them by night. 

Priests have not yet taught the Indians 
the golden rule, nor implanted respect for 
virginity. Chastity is regarded as a virtue 
to be honored in the breach rather than in 
the observance, and fidelity seems by no 
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means essential to the happiness of wed- 
ded life. 

These people have not ventured far 
into civilization. Take from the Indian 
his copper kettle, steel knife, and .30-bore 
muzzle -loading gun, and give him his 
birch-bark ‘‘ rogan,”’ moose-bone, beaver- 
tooth, and flint-stone knives and bow, and 
he is just about where he was when the 
Hudson Bay Company brought the trin- 
kets of the great world to him. Agri- 
cultural knowledge is of no use to him, 
because his country is not susceptible of 
cultivation, except in a few rare and iso- 
lated spots. And there are no native in- 
dustries of any description, no weaving 
of blankets, no making of jewelry or 
pottery, absolutely nothing beyond some 
indifferent beading and poreupine-quill 
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work, which is done by several other agewrs in the country, and C. P. Gaud 
tribes, and by none so well as by the Na- in charge of Fort Good Hope, on {),. 
vajos. same river. 

As for sentiment, they have none be- Nothing commanded my earnest atte) 

yond that torporific bliss caused by a full tion more completely than this missicy, 
stomach. Yes, they have one other— of the Oblates Fathers, with its bishop, 
fear. They are most abject cowards. In three brothers, six nuns, forty schoo 
an earlier paper of this series I spoke of children, andasaw-mill. Here, hundreds 
a gift of moccasins conveying indication of miles from skilled labor, they have 
of a tender sentiment; but that sentiment whipped out the planks for their churel, 
is relative. The men marry to have irvented a written language, somewhat 
some one to make moccasins for them, after the Egyptian in character, taught it 
and the women marry because, poor with slight modifications to both Chipe 
things, they have little choice in the mat- wyan and Cree, printed and bound the 
ter, and that little probably suggests it Testaments and the Bible for distribution, 
is better to be the servant of one man and gone out into the woods to hunt 
than the drudge of a family. There are their meat, and to suffer from cold, per 
no playful displays of maternal affection. laps to starve, along with the Indians to 
I think I saw just one instance of the whom they would preach the Word of God, 
kind on my trip; and, on the other hand,. I care not whether one’s form of belief be 
I saw one young mother take her crying for or against the doctrine preached ly 
and moss-bag enveloped baby out of the these men, one must be petty indeed who 
lodge and stand it up in the snow to does not respect these workers, who, East 
weep itself into exhaustion! There are and West, North and South, have gone 
no gentle words to convey the tender so- 
licitudes of courtship, no terms of ordi- 
nary politeness: only in tle Loucheux 
tongue can thanks be expressed. The Of Chipewyan itself there is little to 
exposure to which they are subjected in say, other than it was from this point, 
their wanderings, and the withering of the then a post of the Northwest Company, 
famines and gluttony of the feasts, com- 
bine to break down health and shorten 
life. And the greatest blessing they en- and here, too, Sir John Franklin spent 
joy probably is that they die comparative- some time previous to embarking on the 
ly young, and go, wherever it may be, to trip which resulted in the starvation of 
a place which they make sure cannot be several of his party, and eventually in his 
more barren of comfort or pleasure. own death. 

It must not be supposed that my re- 
searches at Chipewyan taught me all 
this, or that all I have said applies to the 
country immediately about that post. 
But while I am figuratively resting my 
ankle under Dr. Mackay’s roof I have 
told something of the people and the to aid me by advice, and, what was more 
country into which I am pushing. I to the point, to place two of the post’s 
rested only one day at Chipewyan, and best trains of dogs at my disposal. One 
with the exception of a most interesting of these was for the luggage, and the oth- 
visit to the Roman Catholic mission, in er to carry me one day on my journey, 
charge of Bishop Grouard (who is pursu- and then turn back, in order that my an- 
ing the only practical course of Indian _ kle, still very sensitive, should have an- 
civilization by beginning with the chil- other day’s rest. We left Chipewyan 
dren), I spent my time getting my feet on January 24th, in greater style than I 
and ankle in condition for the onward affected at any subsequent time, with 
journey, and in talking with the doctor, Maurice, one of the celebrated Beaulieu 
who is one of the real and prominent ‘‘old- family, running before the dogs, and Rod- 
timers.” Two others are J. 8. Camsell, erick Fleet and William Pini, English 
the Hudson Bay Company officer at Fort and French half-breeds respectively, do- 
Simpson, on the Mackenzie, one of the ing the driving. 
most popular factors and hardiest voy- 


far in advance of the pioneer, far beyond 
the plaudits of civilization, to carry their 
faith into the very heart of the wilderness. 


that Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 took 
his departure for his voyage of discovery ; 


I was given the same assurances here 
that I had received all along my trip, of 
not being able to get into the Barren 
Grounds and out again in winter, but Dr. 
Mackay was good enough to yield to my 
determination to make the attempt, and 


I cannot declare my first 
experience in a cariole to have been one 
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of unalloyed pleasure. It saved my ankle, 
and for that I was of course grateful; but 
despite all the furs it is miserably cold 
travelling; and, what is equally as try- 
ing, the cariole keeps upsetting, unless 
you are on a well-worn lake or river 
track, and you, bundled up in furs, are 
dragged along face downwards, like a 
bag of meal, until the driver sets you up 
again. William was very attentive, but 
not all his care made me regret when the 
first day was over and my riding at an 
end. 

We camped that night at the junction 
of the Peace and Slave rivers, and when 
we started the next morning, long before 
daylight, the temperature was 35° below 
zero, and our route lay down the Slave 
River. I noted very little difference 


between the scenery of this and that of 


the Athabasca River—unless possibly the 
banks of the latter are somewhat higher 
and more heavily wooded. In fact, there 
is slight change in the scene any where in 
the country, except that caused by tlie 
gradual diminution of timber as you go 
north, until it dwarfs into the ‘land of 
little sticks,” above Great Slave Lake, 
and disappears altogether at the Barren 
Grounds. It is a country where the wa- 
tercourses are the highways—for canoes 
in summer and snow-shoes in winter. 
The land is without roads, and stray where 
you will, you may stand on unexplored 
soil. The river-banks are well timbered, 
but back of them stretches away, far be- 
yond the Indians’ ken, the trackless, un- 
inhabitable muskeg. 

My joy at being out of the cariole was 
brief, for the pain of my ankle was inten- 
sified by the hard track on which we 
were running, and the ice was full of 
cracks and holes, which in darkness are 
always dangerous to the voyageur, and 
were especially so to me in my crippled 
condition. We had the coldest weather I 
experienced before reaching the Barrens, 
the mereury touching 50° below the sec- 
ond night, and beginning at 42° and go- 
ing to 48° on the third day. The only 
relief I had to the monotony of travel 
was afforded me by Roderick and Mau- 
rice in setting fox-traps, and my own ex- 
periment with a pair of Norwegian snow- 
shoes (skis), which I had made at Chip- 
ewyan, and that I found inferior to the 
web shoe. 

Although we were, indeed, going along 
at a pretty lively gait, and quite fast 
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enough for my physical condition, 
mental half chafed at the pace, and ws 
impatient to reach Fort Smith. My ey. 
had been on this post ever since I left t] 
railroad. It seemed the Mecca of m 
trip, for here lived James McKinley, t)\: 
only man who could really give me any 
information of the Barren Grounds. a: 
he not only had been stationed at Great 
Slave Lake, but made a summer trip to 
that land of desolation with Warburton 
Pike. But the way was hard and the 
long stretches of river disheartening. Ii 
is an interesting fact that I always found 
I travelled easier where the river was tor 
tuous, for, though knowing the distance 
to be none the less, the many bends gave 
heart to reach the point beyond, while 
when I came upon a long stretch the 
bare work of running stared me in the 
face, and the distance seemed twofold 
We really made very good time, and ar 
rived at Fort Smith on the morning of 
the 27th, having been three days and two 
hours doing the 118 miles. 

Though prepared for a cordial reception 
at the post, since McKinley's big heart 
and helping hand are known from end to 
end of the North-land, the heartiness of 
my welcome and the solicitude for my 
condition quite overpowered me. To one 
coming from the pulsing city, where it is 
‘“‘every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost,” it seems curious to 
have strangers that know you but in the 
passing take an interest in your move 
ments and exhibit concern for your com- 
fort. 

I was soon sitting in McKinley’s unpre- 
tentious cabin, with the water he had 
brought soothing my swollen feet, and the 
tea his wife had brewed warming me. 
When I was refreshed, McKinley made me 
lie down, and then we talked of my pro 
posed hunt for musk-ox. He reiterated the 
assurances I had received ever since start- 
ing that I could not get into the Barrens 
in midwinter and get out again. He 
doubted whether I could induce Indians 
to make the attempt for love or money, but 
as I was bent on the effort, advised me to 
try to secure Beniah, a Dog-Rib leader, 
and one of the best hunters and most cou- 
rageous Indians in the country. He said 
none of the Indians would be at Slave 
Lake at this time, and that the only sure 
way of getting into communication with 
them was by sending a runner to Res 
olution with a letter to Gaudet, the Hud- 
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son Bay Company officer 
in charge, asking him to 
send after Beniah, who 
would very likely be hunt- 
ing in the woods six or 
eiglt days’ journey from 
Slave Lake. Meanwhile 
he was organizing a wood- 
bison hunt with Henry 
Toke Munn, an English- 
man, who had been in the 
country a year, and made 
a summer and 
an autumn trip 
into the Bar- 
rens, with the 
hard luck of getting only a 
musk-cow head, after a most 
trying experience, and they 
would be glad to have me join 
them. This accorded with my 
plans nicely, for I had intend- 
ed making a bison-hunt, and 
it could now be accomplished 
without loss of time—an im- 
portant consideration — while 
Beniah was being found and 
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brought to Resolution. Con- 
sequently an ‘‘ express” was 


despatched to Resolution, and 
pending the return of Munn, 
who was in the woods trap- 
ping, and would be back the 
following day, I rested while 
‘*Mec” told me of the country 
and its people and its life, 
which he has learned so well 
in his twenty years’ residence. 

The wood-bison is the once 
familiar species of our own 
Western plains, grown heavier in his 
retirement from the old life, when the 
trail of his hunter never grew cold, and 
he rested neither by day nor night. He 
is the same animal with a more rounded 
stern, acquired by his life of compara- 
tive restfulness, and a heavier, darker 
robe to protect him from the colder 
climate of his adopted home. How 
long he has been in this country there 
are no means of knowing. The present 
generation of Indians, and their fathers 
before them, have always hunted him in 
a desultory way, but there are no tradi- 
tions of an earlier bison, and the country 
in which he roams tells no tales. There 
are no well-beaten trails, such as those 
which on the plains last even to the 
present day, to remind us of the vast 
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herds that have been sacrificed to man’s 
greed. 

The muskeg where he ranges in the 
North-land shows no trail, and if it did, 
it would remain undiscovered, for it is 
impassable to the hunter in summer, 
and in winter is covered by snow to the 
depth of several feet. Really little is 
known of the wood-bison, except that he 
is gradually going the way of the plains 
species, from the difficulties of maintain- 
ing an existence where climate, pasturage, 
and man are all against him. 
Recently a law has been passed 
by the Canadian government 
prohibiting their killing, but 
it will be impossible to enforce 
it, since no mundane power 
could stop a starving Indian 
from shooting if he got the op- 
portunity. A check can be put 
to sending out the hide, but 
that would not prevent killing 
for the meat. Moreover, my 
inquiry did not discover any 
wholesale slaughter of these 
animals. 

Some thirty years ago a sud- 
den and exceptional thaw in 
midwinter, followed by a se- 
vere storm and bitter cold, 
that covered the snow with 
ice which the bison could not 
break, caused the death of a 
very great many from star- 
vation and freezing. Again, 
three years ago, another thaw 
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LONG. 

_ gave the Ind- 
jians an op- 


portunity for that dia- 
bolical diversion of 
crusting, by which meth 
od some men reared in 
the civilized world hunt 
deer and moose to this 
day, and about fifty 
bison were then run 
down and killed. But 
these were unusual oc- 
casions. Bison are not 
being killed in large 
numbers nor shot fre- 
quently as individuals. 
They range over a coun- 
try too large and too dif- 
ficult to reach, and re- 
quire more skilful hunt- 
ing than the average 
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Indian is capable of. When I was in the 
country last winter not even a bison track 
had been seen up to the time of our hunt, 
and the head I obtained through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Mackay was the last one shot, 
and that two years before. So the extermi- 
nation of wood-bison through their hunt- 
ing by Indians is not to be apprehended, 
while the remoteness of their country, the 
difficulties of access-—to say nothing of the 
dangers of starvation and freezing once 
you get there—protect them from the 
white hunter. 

How many wood-bison there are is not 
easily estimated. I made diligent in- 
quiry from all sources of information, 
and their numbers as told off to me 
ranged from 150 to 300. Joseph Beau- 
lieu, at Smith Landing, popularly called 
** Susie” by the natives that cannot mas- 
ter the English pronunciation, and anoth- 
er of the famous Beaulieu family, said he 
believed there must be a thousand; but 
then ‘‘Susie” has the common failing of 
the country, and, moreover, he delivered 
himself of this statement when he was 
persuading us to take a hunter of his rec- 
ommendation, and whom we afterwards 
eursed with all the depth and breadth 
and warmth of Engl'sh expletive. 


The bison range in the country bound- 
ed by Peace, Slave, and Buffalo rivers, 
me > 
which has an area of a good many hun- 


dred miles. As they roam this territory 
from end to end, and are usually found 
in small herds, the one of fifty that was 
killed a few years ago being an excep- 
tional congregation, and as the Indians 
never hunt more than a very small piece 
of this section in one winter, the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a close estimate of 
their total number may be understood. 
Personally I am convinced that 150 
comes very near representing their total. 
Munn and I in our hunt very thoroughly 
covered the larger portion of their more 
southerly range, and discovered the tracks 
of thirteen; Munn in a subsequent hunt 
in a more northerly part of their range 
saw the tracks of forty; neither of us 
heard of any signs between these two 
sections, or Peace River way; and I, 
while at Slave Lake preparing for my 
musk-ox hunt, set inquiry afoot for signs 
of them in the most northerly piece of 
their range, without getting enough en- 
couragement to warrant delaying my 
start for the Barren Grounds for another 
attempt to bring out a bison head of my 
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own killing. So that we two were the 
first to practically cover, one way and «)) 
other, their entire range in one winter. 
and yet we heard of only fifty-three! 

To plan a hunt was one thing, but to 
get started quite another. Half a dozen 
Indians told us by the hour how much 
they knew of the bison country and 
how undoubted their prowess, but whose 
knowledge, on close questioning, we 
found litthe more than our own. So 
we spent two days separating fact from 
fiction before finally deciding Calomé 
and Bushy to be the only two of the lot 
worth considering. But Calomé wanted 
a rifle for himself and a sack of flour for 
his wife before he would even discuss 
wages, and Bushy was uncertain of the 
section which we had decided to hunt. 
Meanwhile ‘‘ Susie” sent word that he 
had secured a good hunter, Jeremi, who 
knew the country well, and was cer- 
tain to find bison. We decided on Jer- 
emi for our guide, and Smith Landing, 
sixteen miles south of the post, as our 
starting-point. It was 3.30 on the after- 
noon of February ist when McKinley, 
Munn, and I got under way for the Land- 
ing, with two trains of dogs carrying our 
sleeping-robes, twenty pounds of bacon, 
fifty pounds of flour, three pounds of tea, 
and six pounds of tobacco, to last five of us 
for the eight days we expected would com- 
plete the hunt, and it was 6.30 when we 
had gone the eiginteen miles that brought 
us to *‘ Susie’s ” cabin. We limited our 
own supplies to the last degree, because 
we knew the going would be heavy and 
the fish for the dogs more than a load, and 
we counted on the snares we had taken 
to replenish our stock from the rabbits 
that swarm the woods. Hunting in this 
country is a very different affair from 
hunting in any other. It is impossible to 
take a supply of good provisions, or even 
a good supply of the poor provision the 
land affords. We were particularly lux- 
urious in having bacon and flour, for 
usually dried fish and dried caribou meat 
are all that may be had. It is out of the 
question to be well fed or comfortable; 
fish for the dogs must be carried, distances 
are great, travelling fatiguing, and hunt- 
ing hard. Then there is the extreme dif- 
ficulty of getting good hunters—the Ind- 
ians are great braggarts but poor hunters 

and the annoyance of making terms 
with them. They invariably want every- 
thing in sight while negotiating, and sub- 
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sequently discover either a starving wife, 
whom you feed,or moccasinless feet, which 
you cover. But *‘ Susie” assured us in 
Cree, Chipewyan, French, and in the lim- 
ited English at his command, of which he 
is very proud, if uncertain, that we should 
have no trouble of any sort with Jeremi, 
or Joseph, his aide-de-camp. And so we 
accepted Jeremi in confidence, for ‘‘Susie” 
is an important personage among his peo- 
ple, who trade with him, and always refer 
to him as a bourgeois, which, curiously 
enough, in this country is a compliment- 
ary title indicating superiority. 

Jeremi was one of the most unique 
tatterdemalions I beheld on my trip. 
Munn and I instantly dubbed him the 
Ancient Warrior; not that his appear- 
ance was forbidding, or that he ever re- 


vealed any predilection for the war-path, . 


except perhaps when Joseph helped him- 
self too generously to the grease in the 
frying-pan, but he looked as though he 
might have just come off a ‘‘march 
through Georgia,” and there was a weari- 
ness about every motion that suggested 
long and arduous campaigning. He 


was tall and gaunt, with an appetite 
for tea and grease I never saw equalled, 
and a costume which baffled description. 
Two thick locks of hair hung forward 


of his ears and down to his chin, a turban 
whose original color had long since been 
lost to view encircled his head, and 
crowning all was a very small cap he had 
got from some trader many years before, 
and which sat rakishly on one side or the 
other of his head, and consistently fell off 
every time he departed from the perpen- 
dicular. His preparations for sleeping al- 
ways afforded me a great deal of quiet 
amusement. He would squat Indian fash- 
ion (and Indian fashion differs from tailor 
fashion only in that the feet are crossed be- 
hind and are sat on) before the fire, warm- 
ing his back and stomach alternately ; then 
he would heap up a pile of frozen rabbits for 
a pillow, roll up in his robe, and lie down 
tosnore. Very high pillows, by-the-way, 
are common to all these Indians; they 
gather everything loose about camp and 
stow it away under their heads, until they 
are raised a couple of feet. It was always 
a wonder to me how they slept at all, 
though I found in the Barren Grounds, 
where there is no brush to soften your 
bed, and you lie on rock chiefly, and al- 
ways on your side, that a moderately high 
pillow is desirable, as it relieves the shoul- 
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der from bearing the entire weight of 
your body. 

It was rather late in the afternoon of 
February 2d when we left the Landing 
on a southwest course, which took us to 
and up Salt River, and finally to a tree- 
less twelve-mile stretch, on the edge of 
which we made a wretched camp in tlie 
increasing cold and with insufficient fire- 
wood. There ‘‘ Susie,” who had also de 
cided to make a try for bison, joined us 
that night. This made us, all told, a com- 
pany of seven, which was not to Munn’s 
liking, and certainly not to mine, for of 
all things I have ever shunned, none has 
been avoided more studiously than a 
large hunting party. However, there 
was no way of mending matters. The 
wind grew stronger, and the mercury fell 
to 40° below, which not only froze the 
noses, ears, and chins of all of us the next 
morning crossing the open country, but, 
what was more serious, put such a crust 
on the snow that hunting an animal so 
wary as the bison was next to impossible. 
For two days we journeyed on toward 
the section Jeremi ‘* knew so well,” going 
through a fine game country of swamps 
covered with coarse grass, and surrounded 
by willows, small patches of pine, spruce, 
and poplar, and plenty of moose signs 
everywhere. In fact, this part of the 
country is one of the best game districts 
in the North. On the morning of the 
third day, being at the edge of the bison 
country, Munn, ‘‘Susie,” Jeremi, and I 
went on ahead looking for signs, ‘*‘ Mc” 
preferring to remain with the outfit to 
bring up trains, and pitch camp where we 
might indicate, as we did seven miles far- 
theron. In avery cold wind we tramped 
for about twenty-five miles—stopping once 
to build a fire, that the Ancient Warrior 
might warm his feet, and again to eat a 
frozen biscuit we had each fetched—across 
small lakes, over marshes cut up by creeks, 
and along thickly wooded ridges, but the 
sight of not a solitary bison track reward- 
ed our search. 

**Susie” and Jeremi were both much 
disappointed, for they had confidently 
expected to find signs in this particular 
section; so the next morning, our pro- 
visions having run low, McKinley, ‘‘Su- 
sie,” and his Jndian turned back for the 
Landing, while Munn and I set Jeremi 
and Joseph to making snares, determined 
to lay in supplies here before going deep- 
er into the bison country. Then, too, 











we knew two sons of Jeremi's would be 
passing on their way to a cache of dried 
moose meat. So we bettered our camp to 
protect us from the wind, and while our 
two Indians caught rabbits, Munn and I 
chopped firewood, and smoked, and drank 
tea. 

What truly astounding quantities of tea 
and tobacco one consumes, and what a 
craving for grease one acquires in this 
uncongenial clime! I found the strong 
black plug traded to the Indians a desir- 
able stimulant in the Barren Grounds, 
where a pipe and a cup of tea constituted 
one’s bill of fare for several days at a 
time, and tea to be much more bracing 
than coffee. Coffee is the alleged luxury 
of the North-land, and only to be had at 
an occasional officer’s table; but grease, 
in point of fact, is the real luxury. Only 
eternal vigilance will save your cache, 
and nothing less persuasive than a shot- 
gun rescue it from the hands of its Indian 
discoverer. We staid in this camp two 
days, and in that time snared rabbits 
enough to last us and the dogs a week, 
and to fill me with revulsion at the very 
sight of one. 

There is something peculiarly offensive 
in rabbit after continuous diet. I have 
lived at one time or another during my 
hunting experiences on one kind of game 
for periods of varying length, but nothing 
ever filled me with such loathing as rab- 
bit. Indeed, it is commonly said by the 
Indians that they ‘‘ starve on rabbit,” and 
after my experience I can easily under- 
stand it; you may eat until you are sur- 
feited, but after a couple of hours’ hard 
travelling you feel as empty as though 
in the midst of a prolonged fast. There 
is neither nourishment nor strength in the 
meat, and yet the rabbit seems almost to 
be manna for the otherwise God-forsaken 
land. In countless numbers they skurry 
over the entire country, and are just the or- 
dinary rabbit known everywhere, except 
that here they change to white in the 
winter, and on the lower Barren Grounds 
double in size, and become arctic hares. 
Every seventh year their numbers are de- 
creased a good half by a mysterious and 
deadly disease, and then the Indians suf- 
fer, for'no one can say how many depend 
on them for subsistence. If there is cari- 
bou or moose meat or fish at the lodge, 
it goes to the hunters, who must face the 
storms and withstand the hardships of 
travel; but the ‘‘squaw men,” the old 
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men, and certainly the women and chil- 
dren, more than once during the year 
owe their very lives to the rabbit. So, al- 
though despised by me, he is revered in 
this home of snow and hunger. 

We moved only fifteen miles the first 
day we broke our rabbit camp, keeping a 
sharp lookout all the way, and passing 
over a country filled with curious bowl- 
shaped depressions that ranged from ten 
to fifty feet in depth and proportionately 
wide, and at night the Ancient War- 
rior’s sons turned up to gladden our 
hearts and relieve our stomachs with 
dried moose meat. Dried meat, by-the- 
way, caribou or moose, when at its best, is 
about as thick as sole-leather, and of the 
same consistency; when it is poor it some- 
what resembles parchment in thickness 
and succulence. It is made by cutting 
the fresh meat into strips, which are hung 
in the sun to dry, and subsequently over 
the fire to smoke, and is the ordinary food 
on these expeditions, because dried it is 
so much easier carried about. It is not 
toothsome, but it is filling, and that is the 
main desideratum in this country. Fresh 
meat is the hunter’s luxury. 

The coming of these two boys gave me 
my first insight into the relations be- 
tween Indian parents and children. They 
arrived, one with a badly frozen cheek, 
the other with frozen fingers, and both 
shivering with cold, yet Jeremi scarcely 
turned his head in greeting, made no sign 
to give them room by his own warm place 
at the fireside, nor showed paternal solici- 
tude for their sufferings. They scraped 
away a little snow at the edge of our 
camp, and there rolled up in their blank- 
ets, while their dogs and ours, by the light 
of a glorious moon, mingled in an ani- 
mated fight that lasted a good part of the 
night, and was waged vigorously around 
and over us. The dog is the one member 
of the Indian family that is no respecter 
of age or sex. But the boys pay the 
penalty of youth, as their sisters and mo- 
thers do of womanhood. 

We were now where the sight of bison 
was an hourly expectation ;. we had come 
over one hundred miles into their range 
without a glimpse of a track, new or old, 
and Munn and I decided our quarry to 
be, as indeed he is, the rarest of the 
rare. We travelled all day along and up 
and down ridges, where men and dogs 
could searcely drag the sledge for fallen 

timber and sharp ascents, and where the 
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Dederic Remancrors - 


JEREMI WAS TOO QUICK WITH HIS GUN. 


snow was deep, and breaking trail exces- 
sively hard, especially with tripping-shoes 
on which you sunk to the knee, and with 
the toe of which you barked your shins 
as you raised your foot after every step 
to shake off the shovelful of accumulated 
snow. In this fashion we worked our 
way for about twenty miles, and yet saw 
no sigus. But we did have a fine camp 
in the woods that night, with a roaring, 
warming fire, and such a glorious auroral 
exhibition as I had never before beheld, 
nor ever afterwards saw surpassed. Now 
there were dancing waves of changing 
red and violet expanding and narrow- 
ing and whirling across the sky in 
phantom dances; then great radiant 
streaks of golden-greenish pierced the 





heavens like iridescent search -lights of 
incomparable power and brillianey. It 
was all so startlingly brilliant and won- 
derfully beautiful. And I lay on my 
back, with the Indians on one side and 
the dogs all around, and stared at the 
magnificent spectacle, and forgot the 
‘abbits. 

The Indians have no definite idea touch- 
ing the aurora; in their always apt no- 
menclature they call it the ‘lights that 
move quickly,” and in general accept the 
exhibition as merely the sign of wind or 
fine weather. The Dog-Ribs say it is the 
spirits of their ancestors holding a dance; 
another tribe varies this only by substi- 
tuting fighting for dancing; but there is 
really no attempt at solution. These 
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Indians are too thoroughly occupied in 
solving the problem of living. They do 
claim, however, that the aurora is at 
times audible, and some scientists bear 
them out. Personally I can add little 
certainty to. the uncertain information 
on the question. Twice on my trip, at 
night, when there were auroral displays, 
| heard noises somewhat like the rustling 
or crackling of a silken banner standing 
out in the wind, but whether it was made 
by settling or cracking snow and ice, or 
by the aurora, I cannot affirm. There is 
little opportunity to test the matter in 
winter, for, what with storms and winds, 
an absolutely still night is as rare as a 
day in June. 

The next, our ninth out from the Land- 
ing, was the memorable day of the hunt. 
It opened in hope—for we were in the 
heart of the bison country—and closed 
in despair, for in one short hour we had 
seen and chased and lost our game. 

We broke camp at daylight, to reach 
on this day the lake about which we ex- 
pected to find bison, and the country we 
penetrated had not before been hunted 
by the Indians. It was broken into num- 
berless little gullies and ridges, none of 
which Jeremi missed in his wandering, 
and the snow was so deep, and dead 
timber and thickly grown small fir so 
formidable, we made haste very slowly. 
What with clearing a way for the sledge, 
disentangling the dogs, and keeping on 
our feet, we advanced but twelve miles 
all day. We were in an unexplored 
country, and the Ancient Warrior was 
lost. He invariably carried us to the top 
of the highest ridge that lay anywhere 
within striking distance of our course, 
and, once there, would send Joseph up a 
tree to scan the horizon, while he sank 
on his knees in what had the appear- 
ance of a supplication for light on the 
darkness of our way, but was in reality 
his habitual attitude when filling his 
pipe. From one of these ridges we saw 
Caribou Mountain near by, really not 
more pretentious than a foot-hill, but 
which in this. flat country bears the dis- 
tinction of great altitude. 

So we travelled on, wearied by the very 
hard walking, and wondering if indeed 
there were any bison in the land. At 
one o’clock we crossed a lake, but not the 
lake, where we saw fresh moose and cari- 
bou tracks, which we could not of course 
afford to follow, at the risk of scaring 
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the big game we were after, much as we 
should have liked fresh meat. Just after 
crossing the lake the Ancient Warrior 
bore to the right of a sharp little ridge, 
and Munn and I gaye the dogs a spell of 
a few moments, while we lighted our 
pipes, and joked about the old man hav- 
ing overlooked the ridge, and concluded 
he must have gone snow-blind. But even 
as we talked he turned to the left and be- 
gan slowly plodding up the ridge; where- 
upon we agreed he was about to send 
Joseph aloft again, and was seeking high 
ground. Perhaps he, in fact, was —I 
never asked him—but Munn and I had 
hardly reached the foot of the ridge when 
Jeremi came hurrying back as excited as 
a phlegmatic Indian ever gets, and we 
suggested he had seen the ‘‘enemy,” which 
these superstitious creatures are ever en- 
countering, to their utter demoralization. 

But the Ancient Warrior had the joke 
on us this time, for he fairly whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ Buffalo.” Instantly Munn and I 
were tingling. At last the game we had 
tramped so far to get was at hand; heart- 
breaking trails, leaden snow-shoes, and 
rabbits were forgotten as the hunter's 
blood swept through our veins at the 
mention of bison. We four gathered 
closely in a little circle, and then in sub- 
dued tones Jeremi told Joseph, in Chipe- 
wyan, and Joseph, a few words at a time, 
translated to us in North-land French, that 
the ridge was literally covered with tracks, 
that they were fairly fresh, that we would 
leave the dogs where they were under cov- 
er, and take up the bison trail at once. 

I do not become stirred easily, but 
when we got on top of the ridge and the 
tracks were before me, my heart quick- 
ened, and there seemed no obstacles I 
could not surmount to reach my quarry. 
There were the tracks, sure enough, like 
those of cattle, quite fresh—probably yes- 
terday’s. We moved slowly along the 
ridge, Joseph, Jeremi, Munn, and I, in 
Indian file, scanning the willow-surround- 
ed swamps on either side, each stepping 
in the other’s shoe-prints, but making 
quite a bit of noise, nevertheless, for the 
snow was hard, and the shoes crunched 
and cracked it to an alarming effect on 
the nerves of the stalking hunter. For- 
tunately a strong wind blew in our 
faces. In half a mile the tracks multi- 
plied, and were very fresh—made that 
day—so we took off our snow-shoes and 
continued on as noiselessly as possible. 
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And now the ridge, hitherto thickly 
covered with poplar and pine, became a 
bare backbone which stretched away for 
about 125 yards between swamps, and 
ended in a sharp rise thickly grown with 
small spruce. 

We had not advanced ten yards far- 
ther when we discovered, simultaneous- 
ly, I fancy, for we all crouched and drew 
our rifles out of their coats together, a 
shaggy head about 115 yards in front of 
us. A second and careful leok told 
me it was a bison cow about two years 
old, with forehead sprinkled with either 
gray or white hair on a background of 
light brown. She was standing under 
the spruce, and just over the rise of the 
ridge, so I could see only her forehead, 
eyes, and horns, which were about six 
inches long, and straight out from her 
head, with slight curve at tips; I could 
not see her muzzle. The wind was in 
our favor, and she had not scented us, 
though from her vantage on the knoll 
she had heard and evidently seen us 
before we sighted her. 

Munn and I had not before hunted 
bison, but our hunting experience was 
sufficient to make action under such 
conditions intuitive. We knew for sure 
We 


there was a herd over the ridge. 
wanted a bull, and had no idea of firing 


on a heifer. We expected, of course, Jer- 
emi would work around to the side and 
under the ridge, and up to where we 
could view and get a shot at the herd; or 
retreat and camp several miles away, 
to make another approach next morn- 
ing. The heifer might scamper back to 
the cow, but she could not put the herd 
to flight, and meanwhile we should make 
our way along the ridge, perfectly certain 
the herd would not run until they scented 
or saw us, or we made undue disturbance. 
It was a splendid chance for a skilful 
stalk, just the situation a hunter loves 
most dearly. I did not consider the pos- 
sibility of the Indians’ shooting, for they 
had agreed at the Landing not to fire un- 
til Munn and I had done so, and ‘‘Su- 
sie” said they would keep their word, 
and I trusted them. I know more of 
these Indians now than I did then. 

All this of course ran through my 
head in the few seconds I was taking my 
look at the heifer, and Jeremi’s stealing 
off to the right and a little ahead rather 
corroborated my mental survey of the 
situation. Suddenly, however, up went 
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the guns of Jeremi and Joseph. There 
was no time for remonstrance, and Munn 
and I, in sheer desperation that luck 
might direct the bullets, threw up our 
guns also; those of the Indians exploded 
before we had ours fairly at shoulder, but 
we pulled trigger, chiefly because of that 
instinct which makes one’s muscles at 
times work in sympathy with one’s wishes. 

I was so stunned by the sudden turn of 
affairs, so exasperated at the Indians, that 
I was sorely tempted to empty the maga 
zine of my rifleinto them. I knew I could 
not possibly have scored ; I felt sure Munn 
had not, but hoped against hope that he 
might have got his gun up for a sight. 
I did not think the Indians had, for they 
can hardly hit a barn door a hundred 
yards off. If I thought at all of their 
scoring, it was that we might have meat, 
which we needed, but even that, I am 
sure, I did not consider. 

The one miserable thought that we had 
lost what had been a good chance of get- 
ting a bison head was uppermost, for this 
herd would run for days, and entirely 
beyond our reach. Simultaneously with 
the shooting the heifer disappeared, and 
we ran to the top of the knoll in hopes of 
a shot at the flying herd, but not a hoof 
was in sight, so rapid had been their 
flight, although the ridge opened to view 
five hundred yards away. 

We discovered a few small drops of 
blood wheré the heifer had stood, counted 
the beds of eleven cows, and noted the 
snow beaten down into paths leading tow- 
ard the end of ridge and muskeg to tlie 
right; and then began a mad race along 
the faint trail of blood, in hopes that the 
heifer might have been more badly wound- 
ed than the blood showed, and turned aside 
(as is their custom when hard hit) from 
the fleeing herd. But we had only a hard 
run in the deep snow as recompense. 

And then we returned to our sledge and 
sat down in silence, and with the bitter 
realization that the bison-hunt was at an 
end. We did not say much, Munn and |: 
words could not do our feelings justice. 
There is hunters’ luck, and the sportsman 
who has sought big game, and experienced 
its operations for and against him, can 
sound the depths of our disappointment. 
To have got near bison at all was re- 
markable, but to have succeeded after a 
long hard hunt in getting so near, and 
actually seeing them, only to have our 
chance for a kill spoiled by the stupidity 
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or vieiousness of our Indians was too keen 
a grief to be soothed by mutual condo- 
lence or by cursing Jeremi. 

We went on another day, and saw 
more tracks of the same herd, but none 
others, and then we turned our faces 
Fort-Smithwards. For three days we 
travelled by the compass, for we were lost, 
cutting our way through forests of small 
fir, grown so closely as to render progress 
almost impossible to a man, much less for 
a train of worn-out dogs. The going was 
very hard, and hunger, our provisions be- 
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ing gone, less easy to bear now following 
upon our disappointment. On the fourth 
day we came out on our trail, and that 
night Munn and I reached McKinley's 
cabin, after covering forty-eight miles 
between 7 A.M. and 8 P.M. Before we 
slept we poured our tale of woe into 
‘*Mac’s” sympathetic ears, and then we 
all decided the only chances of success in 
a bison-hunt to be—time enough to cover 
their entire range from north to south, 
and once on their tracks, binding the 
Indians hand and foot. 


IN ISRAEL. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


I. 
“ 4 NOTHER child,” murmured Judah 

I\ Memlinger, ‘‘ another sorrow.” 

‘‘Shame on thee, Judah!” said Rachel, 
his wife, pressing the new-born babe to 
her breast. ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord !”’ 

‘* Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
her husband repeated, humbly, and with 
bowed head, as he stared with mournful 
eyes at the tiny intruder. 

‘The child is not well favored, I think,” 
he remarked, at the end of a long pause. 

‘‘Tt is a male child. The Lord has 
done well by him,” said Rachel, severely. 

Baruch, the elder son, four years old, 
had stolen into the hushed sick-room in 
his father’s wake, and stood near the door, 
biting his thumb with suppressed agita- 
tion. 

‘*Come, Baruch, and see thy new bro- 
ther,” said his mother. 

Baruch, with an acute sense of his un- 
worthiness, sidled up to the bed. There 
lay a puny little yellow thing with black 
curly hair, and one small wrinkled fist 
clinched under an embryonic nose. Ba- 
ruch stood long staring at him in silent 
wonder. Then, in a spirit of enterprise, 
he raised his hand and tentatively touched 
his cheek. 

‘‘Baruch,” said the mother, warningly, 
‘beware that thou dost not hurt thy new 
brother!” 

Baruch withdrew his finger as if it had 
been burnt. ; 

Judah Memlinger was by trade a fur- 
rier, and worked for a Jewish master who 
had the finest store in Odessa. He was 
neither a handsome nor a clever man; 
at least Gentile eyes would not have pro- 


nounced him either. He wore the two 
long side curls of the orthodox Jew, and 
his black forked beard was rusty and 
weather-bleached at the ends. There was 
in his eyes something shy and alert, as of 
a hunted thing, and a peculiarly anxious 
and uneasy look was habitual to his fea- 
tures. Of stature he was small, crooked, 
and round-shouldered, and the wide-skirt- 
ed black caftan slouched about his thin 
legs. The waxen pallor of his face told 
of late hours and sedentary labor in the 
close, over-heated workshop. 

Everybody wondered why Nathan 
Rosenhain, a physician and a scholar, 
gave his daughter in marriage to so hum- 
ble a man as Judah. It was, indeed, 
whispered that he did it as a punishment 
for permitting her heart to stray beyond 
the Ghetto. Afterward, it was said, Na- 
than had relented somewhat, and had al- 
lowed her to move her piano to her new 
home. For that piano was the apple of 
her eye. it had come all the way from 
Paris, and it had a most lovely tone, and 
was beautifully inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. The neighbors often 
paused under Rachel’s windows and stood 
listening to her wonderful playing. Some- 
times she poured forth a tempest of sound, 
with strange wailing, sighing, lamenting 
chords interspersed; and sometimes she 
lost herself in melodious musings, full of 
sorrowful resignation. Then, at the end 
of a year, a child arrived, and a change 
came over the spirit.of Rachel’s playing. 
A new tenderness awoke in her and drove 
away the fierce rebellion. 

Four years after the birth of Baruch 
another son was born to Rachel, and she 
rejoiced again and thanked the Lord. She 
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called him David (though none of her 
kindred bore this name), after the great 
king of Israel, the music of whose harp 
has resounded through the ages in the 
hearts of numberless generations. 
During the years while her children 
were small, Rachel devoted herself with 
unremitting zeal to their education. In 
a way she held herself responsible for 
their poverty and lowly station. It did 
not oecur to her that if she had married 
another man, these children, Baruch and 
David, would never have come into the 
world. It was her fault, she thought, that 
they were born to contumely and depri- 
vation, and she would, as far as it was 
in her power, atone to them for it. They 
were not to be journeymen mechanics, 
like their father. They were to be artists 
or lawyers or physicians, such as she 
had seen among the Jews in Moscow. 
They were to break the bondage of the 
close and filthy Ghetto and go out into 
the world, and become an honor to their 
people. It was with this in view that 


she dragged them in from their play and 
taught them to read French and German. 
She sat up late at night in order to re- 
fresh her own knowledge, so that she 
might impart it to them; nay, she began 


to study Latin by herself, in order that 
she might help to fit them for the univer- 
sity. It was of no use that her husband, 
being unable to sympathize with her am- 
bition, tried to throw ebstacles in her way, 
and even threatened to complain of her 
to the Rabbi. Obedient to her wishes as 
he was in most things, in this he remained 
sulkily obstinate. 

If she had used his money for purchas- 
ing the dangerous books he could have 
pleaded his poverty, and perhaps persuad- 
ed her to desist. But she had obtained 
several pupils in music of late, and earned 
enough to be independent of him. Tall 
of stature, with a certain queenly un- 
consciousness of her own loveliness, she 
went her way, intent upon her task, and 
let the turbulent currents of life roll 
by her unheeded. Her bearing was sim- 
plicity itself, suggesting neither pride nor 
humility, but a beautiful self-respect and 
womanly dignity. To be a mother in 
Israel has from of old been a title to hon- 
or; and Rachel, in the midst of her pov- 
erty, felt an invisible crown of maternity 
upon her brow. 

For eighteen years Rachel lived in 
peaceful obscurity, devoting herself to the 
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education of her sons. Her husband 
never directly censured her or expressed 
his disapproval of her teachings; but he 
summoned to his aid the Rabbi, who wags 
less considerate, and denounced with a]] 
the maledictions of the Prophets those 
who, deluded by vain ambition, strayed 
beyond the fold of Israel. 

It was a terrible disappointment to 
Rachel when her sons, one after the 
other, were refused admission to the 
gymnasium which was to fit them for 
the university. There was a rule, which 
was enforced or not, according to official 
caprice, limiting the number of Jewish 
pupils which might be accepted, and it 
pleased the authorities in this case to in- 
clude David and Baruch among those 
who had to be debarred. It was of no 
use that she called upon the rector of 
the school and implored him to relax 
the rule in their favor. Equally una 
vailing were her appeals to the other 
officials, all of whom advised her to ap- 
prentice her sons to their father’s trade, 
and not foolishly to aspire beyond her 
station. The Rabbi, too, enforced this ad 
vice with awful biblical quotations, and 
one day Judah actually summoned cour- 
age to carry off the elder boy with him 
to the shop. She had long foreseen that 
this would have to come, and though it 
grieved her deeply, she did not dare in- 
terfere. The long-skirted Jewish caftan 
was to her the badge of the servitude of 
her race, and it cut her to the quick to 
see Baruch arrayed in it like his father, 
wearing the odious side curls, and uncon- 
sciously acquiring the stoop and the walk 
of the Ghetto. But if she could not save 
Baruch from the misery of ignorance, toil, 
and dreary resignation which fell to the 
lot of the Jewish mechanic in Russia, she 
would concentrate all her energy and all 
her hopes upon David. She read until 
her eyes ached and her head swam, but 
she could not disguise to herself the fact 
that she made but slight progress. With 
Baruch she had made some little head- 
way, but with David her success was 
far from ericouraging. He wept over 
Cesar and sulked over Nepos, and when 
it came to Cicero and Sallust, she was 
herself completely at sea, and could offer 
him no assistance. Only in arithmetic 
was he more than her match. He could 
make a calculation in his head with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and he could run 
up a column of figures with a sort of in- 
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stinetive correctness in less time than it 
took to write it down. But outside of 
this single department his intellect did 
not extend. 

It was a touching sight to see Rachel 
sitting at her sewing-table dividing her 
attention between a colossal patch, which 
she was attaching to a pair of trousers, 
and the reluctant boy, who was writhing 
and wriggling and scratching his head in 
order to escape from the odious lesson. 

Strange to say, she failed to perceive 
that Baruch, with his tall figure, fine open 
face, and the large intelligent eyes, was 
her own counterpart, while the small 
and stunted David, with his oldish face 
and curious gnomelike expression, was 
the very image of his father. The same 
shrewd, alert eyes, lying in ambush be- 
hind heavy black brows, as if to catch the 
unwary; the same narrow receding fore- 
head and sharp commercial nose; the 
same tightly shut, thin-lipped mouth, 
with the mean, cramped, parsimonious 
lines about it. 

She bribed him with cakes and culina- 
ry tidbits to practise on the piano, and to 
sit through his daily lesson without pro- 
test; and she displayed a patience that 
was simply heroic in pointing out to him 
for the twentieth time the same mistake 
which he had nineteen times repeated. 
Following the score with her knitting- 
needle, counting unweariedly one, two, 
three, four, one, two, three, four, striking 
a chord here and a chord there by way 
of correction, she expended an amount of 
energy which would have exhausted any 
one but a fond and deluded mother. 
However, David learned to play after a 
fashion; and Rachel shed tears of joy 
when for the first time he toiled through 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Tréiumerei’’ without any 
serious blunder. David might be an ar- 
tist yet, if the Lord had deprived him of 
the chance of being a scholar. He would 
lift himself out of the bondage of the 
Ghetto and be the pride of his people. 
‘*O Lord, remember David!” was the be- 
ginning and end of all her supplications. 

But Judah, too, though he used dif- 
ferent language, included David in his 
prayers, and when the boy was sixteen 
years old he thought it was time to put an 
end to his idleness. He was old enough 
to make his own living now; it was asin 
and a shame to fill his brain with vain 
dreams, which, in the position wherein 
God had placed him, could never be re- 
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alized. Having for years dropped hints 
to this effect, and by surly mutterings 
manifested his displeasure at his wife's 
ambition, he came at last to the conclu- 
sion that his duty compelled him to act. 
He had had frequent attacks of vertigo 
of late, and had become apprehensive re- 
garding his health. The doctor declared 
that he did not take enough exercise, and 
that unless he changed his mode of life 
his days were numbered. Particularly 
he must avoid all agitation, be sparing in 
his diet, and shorten his hours at the shop. 
There was an absolute necessity, there- 
fore, to find some means of compensating 
for his decreased earnings. 

Judah well knew that a battle was in 
store for him when he should broach this 
proposition, and in order to strengthen 
his authority he invited the Rabbi to sup 
with him. Dr. Rubinstein shared his sen- 
timents, and had been his support in all 
his contentions with his wife. <A light 
of apprehension was kindled in Rachel’s 
eyes when she saw the tall and stern Rab- 
bi enter with her husband. He looked 
to her a very personification of the law 
and a messenger of the wrath to come. 
When the simple meal was at an end he 
arose and read in Hebrew the 128th psalm, 
pronouncing slowly and in a voice of 
awful warning the divine injunction: 

“ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord ; 
that walketh in his ways. 

“For thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands : 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with 
thee.” 

Having finished the psalm, he turned 
solemnly to Rachel, who was standing 
on the opposite side of the table, clutch- 
ing David’s hand. ‘‘ Daughter,” he said, 
‘‘thou hast heard the voice of the Lord. 
Thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands. 
In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
thy bread. Thy husband has, with my 
aid, found an honorable position for his 
son David. The shoemaker Abraham 
Cohn will take him as an apprentice, and 
will give him his board and lodging, 
even though he ought to have commenced 
at least three years ago.” 

Though Rachel’s heart shot up into her 
throat at the Rabbi’s words, and a deadly 
fear possessed her, she preserved an out- 
ward calm, and there was no break in her 
voice as she answered: 

‘‘Surely, Rabbi, the Lord did not mean 
all His people to eat the bread of manual 
toil. Has He not set up statesmen, teach- 
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ers, and artists among us, who are the 
pride of Israel?” 

The Rabbi winced visibly at the refer- 
ence to teachers, but recovering himself 
promptly, asked, in his sternest bass: 
‘*Hast thou ever heard the command, 
daughter, that a wife should be obedient 
to her husband? Thou knowest thy hus- 
band’s will; if thou dost not know it, 
thou shalt hear it now. Speak, Judah!” 

Judah, who had listened with obvious 
approval to the Rabbi’s words, nodding 
emphatically at every pause, pushed aside 
his chair and advanced toward Rachel. 

‘*Thou hast heard what the Rabbi says,” 
he cried, in a voice that was hoarse with 
excitement. ‘‘I am the head of my house- 
hold. I am the boy’s father, and I com- 
mand him and thee to obey.” 

‘* Judah,” Rachel pleaded, with beauti- 
ful, sorrowful dignity, ‘‘ I pray thee do not 
force me to disobey thee. Thou knowest 
this is my last hope—for which I have 
lived and toiled these many years.” 

‘“*T know that thou hast nursed foolish 
dreams, and taught thy son to look down 
upon his father.” 

‘*No, so help me God, that I have never 
done!” 

‘*T will have no more palaver! 
me the boy!” 

He darted forward, grasping David's 
disengaged hand; but Rachel caught him 
to her heart, and clasped him with the 
desperation of terror. 

“Thou wilt never leave me, David— 
never, never?” she implored, gazing with 
anxious tenderness into his eyes. 

‘** No, mother, no,” the boy murmured, 
striving to pull his arm away from his 
father. 

‘*A curse on thee,thou rebellious wife!” 
sereamed Judah, tugging away with all 
his might at his son’s hand—‘‘all the 
curses wherewith the Lord—” 

His face grew purple. His eyes seemed 
to be starting out of his head. Suddenly 
releasing the boy’s hand, he tumbled with 
a crash against a chair, and lay crouched 
in a heap. The Rabbi stooped over him 
and lifted him up, but with a groan he 
fell back dead. 

‘*May the Lord of Israel forgive thee!” 
said the Rabbi to Rachel; ‘‘ for thou hast 
sinned grievously.” 


Give 


II. 


On the evening of the day after the 
funeral Rachel was sitting with her two 
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sons in the scantily furnished parlor 
(which in the night also served for the 
brothers’ bedroom) improvising upon the 
piano. Baruch,who always loved to hear 
his mother play, sat with his hand under 
his chin, gazing at her with affectionate 
solicitude, while David, like the spoiled 
child he was, was pulling his feet up un- 
der him and grumbling at the lateness of 
the supper. The great iron stove in the 
corner kept up its steady roar, and shot a 
tongue of flame out of its draught-hole 
whenever the door was opened. A dozen 
logs of beech-wood were piled up under 
it, perspiring moisture, and spreading a 
not unpleasant odor of singed bark 
through the room. An axe, with which 
Baruch had been splitting kindling, lay 
across the block; for outside it was so 
cold that an ungloved hand stuck to the 
door-knob if it unwarily seized it, and an 
unprotected nose would be in danger of 
freezing. Two tallow candles, in bright 
ly polished pewter candlesticks, diffused 
a dim light about the piano, leaving the 
rest of the room in grateful dusk. As 
the same vague illumination fell upon 
Rachel’s face it softened the lines of sor- 
row and care which the years had furrow- 
ed, and only the noble courage, strength, 
and devotion which dwelt in her soul 
shone out, with a gentle radiance. 

‘*Mother,” said Baruch, drawing her 
head backward and kissing her, ‘‘ how 
beautiful you are!” 

‘* Beautiful, my boy?” she repeated, 
sadly. ‘‘ Well, I am glad if I look beau- 
tiful to you.” 

She ran her fingers over the worn yel- 
low keys (two of which were mute), and 
they responded to her touch with a faint 
shivering sound. For twenty years this 
instrument had been her dearest friend 
and confidant, and given voice to all her 
voiceless aspiration and sorrow. For ten 
years at least it had endured the merci- 
less hammering of David, when he indig- 
nantly practised to earn the promised 
bribe. No wonder it was a trifle decrepit. 
But, in spite of all, there was a strange 
pathos in its quavering tones, and when 
Rachel’s fingers touched it she coaxed 
from it certain cadences and intonations 
which were strangely sweet and moving. 
She needed now, as ever, the consolation 
which expression afforded to the over- 
burdened heart, and, after an exquisitely 
tender prelude, she began, in a clear, 
hushed voice, to intone the 38th psalm: 
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“OQ Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath: 
neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure.” 

Baruch, feeling the significance of the 
prayer, joined with his strong, ringing 
bass, and the souls of mother and son 
seemed to rise together in sweet unison 
toward the Throne of Eternal Forgive- 
ness. They had just reached the verse, 
‘My heart panteth, my strength faileth 
me,” when they were startled by a noise 
in the hall, and before they could turn 
about, the door was thrust open with a 
thump and three uniformed police offi- 
cers entered. 

Rachel broke off abruptly and rose 
with quiet dignity from the piano. But 
terror was upon her white face, and her 
limbs were so numb that she could not 
feel the touch of the floor. For in Rus- 
sia a visit of the police calls up visions of 
Siberia, the gallows, and blood-curdling 
torture. Baruch seized hold of a chair to 
steady himself. A cold whirlwind seemed 
to sweep about him, and a dark abyss to 
be yawning at his feet. David fell down 
from the stool upon which he was sitting, 
and as he picked himself up, stared with 
a dawning fear at the intruders. 

‘Permit me to ask,” began Rachel, 
tremulously, as she anxiously watched 


the movements of the men, ‘‘ what er- 


rand brings you here at this hour? Is it 
not possible that you have made a mis- 
take in the address?” 

‘‘No mistake, I assure you, madam,” 
answered the officer who seemed to be in 
command, as he unfolded a formidable- 
looking document with red seals. ‘‘ This 
is Mrs. Memlinger, I believe, relict of the 
late Judah Memlinger, journeyman fur- 
rier?” 

‘Yes, lam the widow of Judah Mem- 
linger.” 

“Your late husband,” continued the 
officer, in a harsh, businesslike tone, ‘‘ had, 
as a mechanic, the right of residence in 
the city of Odessa. But, now that he is 
dead, his right of residence naturally ter- 
minates, and I give you hereby notice 
that, in accordance with the imperial 
ukase of February 2, 188-, you and your 
sons are commanded to leave this city 
within forty-eight hours.” 

Rachel stood as one stunned, gazing 
helplessly before her, while the officer 
began in a monotonous voice to mumble 
rapidly the contents of the document. 
She heard dimly the mention of certain 
awful penalties in case of disobedience, 
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and her blood ran cold. But forty-eight 
hours! How was it possible for her to 
tear up in forty-eight hours the very roots 
of a life which had sprung from this soil, 
and for forty years had grown in it and 
drawn its nurture from it? 

‘* Pardon me, sir,” she said, conquering 
her tremulousness, ‘*‘ but where shall we 
go,and how? We have no money; and 
in forty-eight hours I cannot sell my far- 
niture and get anything for it. We are 
poor people and have laid up nothing. It 
is midwinter, and we shall fall down and 
perish by the way-side.” 

‘* Madam,” the officer replied, in a tone 
of angry dismissal, ‘‘that is not my af- 
fair. All I have to do is to notify you, 
in the name of the imperial government, 
that you are commanded to leave the 
Russian Empire, you and your sons, with- 
in forty-eight hours. The decree is not 
mine, and I cannot alter it. These offi- 
cers are my witnesses that I have prop- 
erly fulfilled my duty.” 

He folded up the paper, and was about 
to bestow it in an inner pocket of his ca- 
pacious military cloak, when suddenly he 
paused, and by the dim light took a sur- 
vey of the contents of the room. 

‘*T will give you ten rubles for that 
piano,” he said, carelessly; ‘‘it is a de- 
crepit old thing, but it is probably worth 
that for kindling-wood.” 

‘*Ten—ten—rubles?” cried Rachel. She 
well remembered the day, twenty-five 
years ago, when her father had presented 
her with this most precious of all her 
possessions, having paid five hundred 
rubles for it in Paris. How her eyes 
had feasted on the inlaid mosaic figures 
in the lid, of ivory and mother-of-pearl]! 
She did not know that it was old-fash- 
ioned now, and its decrepitude had over- 
taken it so gradually that she had scarce- 
ly perceived it. To her it was yet, in the 
midst of its humble surroundings, a mag- 
nificent chef-d’ceuvre—a masterpiece of 
artistic craftsmanship. Had it not wept 
with her grief and sighed with her sad- 
ness and laughed with her joys for a 
quarter of a century, as if it had a hu- 
man heart in its resonant breast—a ten- 
der, sympathetic soul, that trembled in 
melodious sympathy with her unspoken 
emotion? And now to part with it—and 
for ten rubles—to a cruel officer of po- 
lice who wished to take advantage of her 
misfortune. 

She stood for a moment as if para- 
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lyzed, while the officer raised the lid of 
the piano, struck a couple of chords, in- 
spected the interior, and withdrew, with 
a contemptuous smile. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘*T’ll stand by my bid, and pay you cash, 
though it isn’t worth half of what I of- 
fered.” 

Rachel fixed a strange distressed stare 
upon the officer while he spoke, and her 
eyes looked vacant, puzzled, vaguely ques- 
tioning. But all of a sudden there flared 
up a wild glow in them, of wrath, of pas- 
sion, of outraged dignity. Without a 
word she sprang toward the block by 
the stove, and seizing the axe, swung it 
above her head, and brought it down with 
a tremendous blow upon the piano lid, 
which split into fragments. Once more 
the axe flashed in the air, and the key- 
board gave a discordant shriek, while the 
ivory keys rattled on the floor. A third 
blow, which rang with a wailing reso- 
nance through the cracked sounding- 
board—and the whole precious instru- 
ment was a shapeless wreck. 

With trembling hands she raised the 
axe once more; but she lacked the strength 
to guide it, and it fell on the floor at her 
feet. Then she sank down upon a chair, 


and sat staring with a dim, unseeing gaze 


at the ruin she had wrought. Baruch, 
who comprehended her motive, stooped 
over her and scirove to console her; but 
to all he said she only shook her head 
with a weary smile, and now and then 
wrung her hands until the joints cracked. 

The officers, thinking that she had gone 
mad with grief, withdrew in silence. 


Ill. 


During the next day Baruch called 
upon the Rabbi and the leaders of the 
synagogue, and they made up a purse, 
sufficient to pay the expenses of Rachel 
Memlinger and her sons as far as Ham- 
burg. It was expected that thence they 
would be forwarded to the United States 
by the agents of the Hirsch fund. This 
expectation was, in fact, fulfilled. There 
is no need of dwelling upon the inci- 
dents of the journey, which were such as 
fall to the lot of every poor immigrant 
who, with empty hands and a courageous 
heart, claims the hospitality of the great 
republic, 

They were not cordially received at 
Castle Garden, which was then the great 
immigrant depot of the Western World. 
The question was even raised as to wheth- 
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er, as assisted emigrants, they would not 
have to be returned to Hamburg. But a 
Hebrew benevolent society took up their 
cause, and procured them the right of 
residence. It was not a very enviable 
right, perhaps; for the residence which 
they procured was in a sky-seraping ten- 
ement in Baxter Street, where human be- 
ings were stowed together like herrings 
ina barrel. To Rachel and her sons was 
assigned a single room, sixteen feet by 
eight, for the rent of which, for one month. 
the benevolent society made itself respon- 
sible. They divided it in the middle wit) 
a sheet, which did service as a curtain. 
and disposed therein their mattresses and 
the scanty articles of furniture which they 
had been able to carry with them from 
Russia. 

The next problem was to devise means 
to support existence. They held a sol 
emn family council; and after much dis- 
cussion it was resolved that Rachel and 
Baruch were to scour the town in search 
of employment. As they knew no Eng- 
lish beyond a few indispensable phrases, 
this seemed a hopeless undertaking. To 
Rachel this huge monster of a foreign 
city, with its deafening noises overhead 
and below, was terrifying, appalling. 

She stood on the front steps of the ten- 
ement on the morning after her landing, 
clutching Baruch’s arm, while her heart 
was beating in her~throat. Baruch, 
feigning a courage which he was far from 
feeling, returned the pressure of her hand, 
gazed with a resolute cheerfulness at the 
Itahan banana and orange dealers push 
ing their carts before them, and the hun- 
dreds of venders thronging the sidewalks, 
hawking their wares at the tops of their 
voices. Half a dozen wailing hand- or- 
gans and the hoarse shrieks of the ferry- 
boats on the North River added to the 
uproar, and a blockade of street cars, 
trucks, and drays at the corner, calling 
forth volleys of oaths from the drivers, 
gave the finishing touches to a scene the 
like of which could probably not be found 
outside of New York or the Inferno. 

For an instant the forced cheerfulness 
died out of Baruch’s face, and mother 
and son stood gazing at each other with 
baffled hearts, and a mute dismay whicl 
was pitiful. 

‘* What shall wedo, Baruch?” she asked 
at last, with quivering lips. ‘‘ We seem 
like wreckage adrift upon the vast ocean. 
Has God forgotten to be gracious?” she 
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added, in an anguished whisper; “‘ has He 
in anger shut up His tender mercies?” 
‘‘Nay,” replied the son, devoutly; ‘‘ He 
will make us glad according to the days 
wherein He has afflicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil.” 
‘“Amen!” murmured Rachel ; 
clutching again her son’s arm, 
plunged into the human torrent. 
They encountered many co-religionists, 
some of whom they stopped to address, 
but the reception they met with was not 
encouraging. Most of them shrugged 
their shoulders, and were only anxious 
to get out of the way. Russian Jews in 
search of work were altogether too plen- 
tiful, and every Hebrew who had a dol- 
lar to his name had his benevolence 
strained to the utmost. At the offices 
of the various charitable associations to 
which they appealed they were treated 
with obvious suspicion, as if they were 
sharpers, and subjected to a cross-exam- 
ination which was a sore trial to their 
self-esteem. Wherever they went they 
found some one who could speak Ger- 
man, and the linguistic difficulty proved 
less than they had anticipated. Up Broad- 
way they trudged, hand in hand, feeling 
intensely conscious of their foreignness, 


and 
she 


and taking refuge, as it were, in the crowd 
from the crowd’s mocking observation. 
With anxious, strained attention they read 
the signs displayed on the huge buildings, 
and whenever they discovered a Jewish 
name they entered and begged for an in- 


terview with the head of the firm. But 
the bond of race kinship evidently did 
not count for so much in wealthy Amer- 
ica as in the poor and persecuted Rus- 
sian Ghetto. In many instances they 
were denied admittance by the janitor, 
who took them to be beggars or peddlers ; 
sometimes the elevator-man refused them 
conveyance; and if they reached the out- 
er office of the merchant, the clerks bade 
them in harsh language to be gone. 
Never in their lives had they passed a 
day more crowded with insults, humilia- 
tion, and suffering. A desperate kind of 
pariah feeling took possession of Baruch, 
and a deep hostility to the world, with 
all its gilded shams, began to glow and 
smoulder in his heart. Upright and in- 
dustrious as he was, he could not com- 
prehend why he should be singled out 
for contumely and hate; and when he 
thought of his mother, so noble, wise, 
and beautiful, the hot indignation flushed 
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his cheek. For Baruch worshipped his 
mother. She represented the only sweet 
and elevating influence with which his 
harsh life had come in contact, and with 
the divination of love he began to read, 
in broken glimpses, the tragic story of her 
marriage. 

For three days Baruch and his mother 
continued their search for work, and on 
the evening of the third day they were 
both so weary and disheartened that ther 
could scarcely drag themselves along. 
After having encountered the usual re- 
ception in an office, they had seated them- 
selves on the marble stairs outside, and 
Baruch was gently stroking his mother’s 
hand, and she was smiling sadly at him 
with tear- filled eyes. Out of her pale, 
patient face there shone a spiritual beau- 
ty, like that of St. Augustine’s mother, 
Monica, when she declared that a child 
of so many prayers could never be lost. 
And there was at that moment some one 
besides her son who was struck with the 
nobility of that face, and whose heart was 
touched by its pathos of suffering. The 
merchant—his name was Aaron Mosen- 
thal—was just leaving his office; and as 
he reached the door his attention was ar- 
rested by the strange group on the stairs. 

‘“What do you want, my good wo- 
man?” he asked, in German. 

‘*We want work, sir,” Rachel replied, 
rising hastily. 

‘* What kind of work?” 

‘*We would do any kind of work that 
would enable us to support life.” 

‘* You are Russian Jews?” 

“a.” 

‘Then I think perhaps I can help you. 
I am interested in a colony of your coun- 
trymen which was planted last year near 
Vineland, New Jersey. The terms are 
very favorable. If you will come here 
with your son to-morrow at ten o'clock, 
I will give you all the information you 
may desire.” 

‘*T have two sons, sir.”’ 

‘* Well, then, so much the better. Bring 
them both.” 

It was a hard battle Rachel had to fight 
with Aaron Mosenthal when she returned 
with Baruch and David the next morning. 
She made him very angry when she told 
him that she would go nowhere where she 
could not procure a university education 
for her youngest son. It was of no use 
that he informed her that beggars could 
not be choosers; but he repented in the 
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next moment, and seemed anxious to make 
amends. And the end of it was that he 
gave her a note of introduction and begged 
her to call upon his wife, who perhaps 
might be of use to her. 

Rachel lost no time in availing herself 
of this permission. She was admitted by 
a servant to a large rectangular mansion 
in Sixty-fifth Street; and when she pro- 
duced her note of introduction she was 
shown into a dim and gorgeously deco- 
rated parlor, filled with gilt and carved 
furniture and costly bric-a-brac. There 
was something in her face which pro- 
claimed the lady, in spite of her poor at- 
tire, and the servant obeyed a correct im- 
pulse in not directing her to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Mosenthal, who presently made her 
appearance, proved to be a large, hand- 
some woman, with brilliant black eyes, 
who came sailing into the room like a 
frigate with all her colors flying. She 
was a merry and rather thoughtless wo- 
man, condescendingly benevolent, with a 
flighty, harum-scarum way of flitting from 
one subject to another, without ever ar- 
riving at any result. It took fully half 
an hour before she could be pinned down 
to a definite proposition, and then it was 
only an offer—to do the family washing. 
She had recently dismissed her laundress, 
and would now try to have the washing 
done out of the house. She would pay a 
dollar a dozen, and there were usually 
twelve to fifteen dozens a week. Rachel, 
though she was deeply disappointed, did 
not feel at liberty to refuse, and Mrs. 
Mosenthal forthwith introduced her to 
her housekeeper, who intrusted to her two 
large bags of soiled linen. 


IV. 


A very valuable acquaintance which 
Baruch made in the Baxter Street tene- 
ment was a Polish Jew named Ephraim 
Vollmann, a doctor of philosophy from 


the University of Warsaw. They met 
repeatedly on the stairs, and finally fell 
into conversation. Dr. Vollmann was a 
tall, ascetic-looking man, whose lean, 
stooping figure was closely buttoned into 
a threadbare, single- breasted coat of a 
markedly foreign cut. His keen beardless 
face was full of refinement and sad au- 
sterity. He was the modern equivalent 
for such a prophet as Jeremiah, who must 
have been a gaunt ascetic with a deep 
bass voice and a poor digestion. There 
was something extraordinarily impressive 
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about Vollmann. Meeting him in the 
street, you would naturally stop and look 
after him, for there was in his glance a 
potency which was startling. Baruch fe); 
strongly attracted to him from the mo 

ment he first saw him fitting a key into 
the lock of a bare and miserable hall bed 

rocm. They made rapid progress in eac)) 
other’s acquaintance, and soon became 
friends. Vollmann, who was a great 
scholar, and profoundly versed in classica| 
lore, volunteered to give David gratis in- 
struction, for which Rachel was deeply 
grateful. It was the one ray of light in 
the midst of the gloom that was threaten- 
ing to engulf her. It was at his sugges 

tion, too, that Baruch took up the trade of 
a peddler, having been introduced by his 
friend to a Jewish merchant, who gave 
him his first stock of neck-ties, suspenders, 
collar- buttons, ete., on credit. But un- 
happily Baruch lacked the genius of his 
race for peddling. He came home night 
after night with a heavy heart, and his 
stock almost undiminished. He burned 
with a generous ardor to lighten his mo 

ther’s burden by taking upon himself the 
support of David while he was fitting him- 
self for his learned career. It grieved him 
deeply to see her stand bent over the wash- 
tub until her beautiful hands were wrin- 
kled and cracked, and the hot, malodorous 
steam inflamed her eyes. Never did he 
hear her complain; never did a word of 
impatience or of bitterness escape her lips. 
But Baruch, because of his veneration and 
love for her, revolted against fate on her 
account, and all the assurances of the 
Old Testament that whomsoever the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth failed to soothe or 
console him. 

Yet in the midst of their toil and trib- 
ulation there was a gleam of joy. When 
Dr. Vollmann came in the evening to in- 
struct David, Rachel would cease from her 
labor, and with a face that seemed glori- 
fied with maternal pride and happiness 
listen to the poetic legends of Greece, or 
hear her David repeat (though with many 
blunders) the sonorous verse of Ovid and 
Virgil. She had noconception, of course, 
of the task which the doctor had assumed; 
and he, when he had taken the sound- 
ings of David’s intellect, had not the 
heart to enlighten her. He saw how she 
lived and breathed and had her being in 
this one hope, and he could better afford 
to pour his knowledge into the sieve of 
the Danaides than to deprive this noble 
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and heroic mother of her beautiful delu- 
sion. It occurred to him, not once, but a 
hundred times, that Baruch, as he sat with 
his hand under his chin, following with 
eager eyes and intelligent animation the 
explanation of a grammatical principle 
or a historic allusion, was a far apter 
scholar and more generously endowed 
than his lazy, apathetic brother. 

Dr. Vollmann, strange to relate, was 
by profession a clerk in a Ninth Avenue 
grocery store, where he earned seven dol- 
lars a week. This profound philosopher, 
whose printed thesis on ‘‘The Republic 
of Plato” had made no little stir in the 
learned world, was applying his dearly 
acquired scholarship in weighing out 
sugar and: molasses, and keeping watch 
over the turnips and cabbages on the side- 
walk, which were in constant danger of 
being carried off by piratical bands of 
street boys. He was living in a state of 
perpetual warfare with a predatory or- 
ganization known as ‘‘ The Wharf-Rats,” 
who spared no effort to render his life 
as miserable as combined ingenuity and 
malice could make it. If he had spoken 
better English, it is possible that he might 
have improved his lot; and if he had 
been anything but what he was—a Polish 


Jew—he might have found somewhere a 
more congenial niche, which would not 
have involved daily collision with the 


Wharf-Rats. But, though few of us 
know it, there is in this city of New York 
a large foreign proletariat of culture, and 
it is by no means so rare a thing as most 
of us fancy to find a doctor of philosophy 
selling red herring and cabbage, or an ex- 
professor of Hebrew wielding the broom 
as janitor of a downtown office building. 

About the middle of April an incident 
occurred which was not without conse- 
quences. Baruch was taken ill, and Da- 
vid begged leave to try his hand at ped- 
dling until his brother recovered. Dr. 
Vollmann persuaded Rachel to give her 
consent, though she was on the point of 
again withdrawing it when she saw David 
starting out with his pack, and, with an 
admirable commercial instinct, reducing 
his whole person to a walking advertise- 
ment. Rachel had never seen him dis- 
play so much interest in anything, nor 
had she ever witnessed such alertness and 
vivacity as he exhibited as he flung a 
dozen pair of suspenders over his shoul- 
ders, and decorated his hat with collar- 
buttons and tinsel jewelry. But a still 
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greater surprise was in store for her when 
he returned in the evening, almost breath- 
less with joyous excitement. He had 
actually sold nearly half of his stock, and 
had struck various profitable bargains 
with fellow-peddlers, who had taken him 
to be a greenhorn, but who presumably 
by this time had changed their opinion of 
him. David laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks as he related how he 
outwitted this one and cheated that one; 
and he had about as much moral scruple 
about it as a halibut has in swallowing a 
herring. 

Rachel sat listening with an unutterable 
dismay to the recital of his adventures, 
and she repented bitterly of her weakness 
in yielding to his desires. It did not sur- 
prise her when he found it impossible to 
concentrate his attention upon Dr. Voll- 
mann’s lesson, but sat half distracted, 
biting his nails, and answering at ran- 
dom. But she was startled when sud- 
denly he broke off in the midst of a Greek 
declension, exclaiming, 

‘‘What is the good of all this Greek 
stuff, anyway?” 

His mother, with exemplary patience, 
explained for the hundredth time the en- 
nobling and liberalizing influences of cult- 
ure, drawing a vivid contrast between the 
uneducated man, with his low pleasures, 
cramped vision, and earth-bound exist- 
ence, and the cultured man with his no- 
bler pleasures, wider vision, and far-reach- 
ing power and usefulness. 

When she had exhausted her argu- 
ment she appealed to Dr. Vollmann, who 
had sat silent during the discussion, say- 
ing: ‘‘Am I not right, doctor? Do you 
not agree with me?” 

The doctor did not immediately answer. 
He looked at Rachel, and seemed amazed 
at the fervor and determination revealed 
in this patient and gentle matron. 

‘‘Am I not right, doctor? Do you not 
agree with me?” she repeated, anxiously. 

‘* No,” answered the doctor, in his deep 
bass; ‘‘I agree with David.” 

The next morning, when Rachel awoke, 
she called David, but received no reply. 
She called again, and with a dawning 
terror drew the curtain aside. David's 
bed was empty, and Baruch’s peddler’s 
pack was also gone. In a fever of agita- 
tion she waited for him in the evening, 
but she waited in vain. Three days 
passed, and she gave notice to the police. 
But whether the police were baffled in 
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their inquiries, or they thought that one 
Jewish peddler more or less made little 
difference, they failed to furnish a clew 
to his whereabouts. He was reported in 
the newspapers among ‘‘ mysterious dis- 
appearances,” but nothing came of it ex- 
cept some anonymous letters, designed to 
extract money. 

Baruch recovered from his indisposi- 
tion just in time to nurse his mother 
through a long and serious illness. If 
it had not been for the aid they received 
from Aaron Mosenthal and the Hebrew 
benevolent society they would both have 
starved to death. But Dr. Vollmann be- 
stirred himself in their behalf, and made 
their wants known. 

‘*T have deprived your mother of her 
dearest hope,” he said one evening ‘to 
Baruch. ‘‘I did it deliberately, because 
I was right. I could not do otherwise. 
It would have ended in a bitterer dis- 
appointment than the present one. But 
you, Baruch—you could make amends to 
her for disappointment.” 

‘‘How so?” cried Baruch, his eyes 
ablaze with enthusiasm. 

‘* You have the scholarly temperament, 
which David had not. I will undertake 
to teach you more in one year than I 
could have taught him in four.” 

‘*But I am too old,” Baruch objected. 

‘*No, you are not. There is such a 
beautiful resonance in your soul for all 
that is great and good. That proves that 
you are young.” 

And so, after long and earnest discus- 
sion, it was resolved that Baruch should 
take David's place. 


Vi 


Baruch entered Columbia College when 
he was twenty-two years old, and he was 


graduated at twenty-six. It was conceded 
by all that he was the most brilliant 
scholar in his class, and he was appointed 
to deliver the valedictory. Dr.Vollmann, 
who in the mean while had become in- 
structor in Greek in an uptown school 
(where no Wharf-Rats annoyed him), was 
extremely proud of his pupil’s accom- 
plishments, and prophesied for him a 
great career. 

Nevertheless, Rachel, who yet grieved 
over the disappearance of David, found 
it hard to substitute the older for the 
younger son as the object and bearer of 
her ambition. The star of her hope had 
gone out, and she found it difficult to 
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kindle it again. She looked long wit}, 
incredulity and doubt upon Baruch’s ef. 
forts, believing that he and Dr. Vollmany 
had entered into a benevolent conspiracy 
to deceive her. Not that she loved Ba. 
ruch less than David, but the habit os 
years to pin all her expectations to the 
latter had produced a certain rigidity of 
attitude from which she could not easily 
unbend. Not until Baruch had actually 
entered the university did she begin to 
have faith in him, and to find a certain 
consolation in watching his development. 
But it was with a sore and bruised heart 
—not with her old joyous confidence— 
that she began timidly to nurse this new, 
faint, and uncertain hope, for she could 
not afford a second disappointment. An- 
other blow like the first would make an 
end of her. 

Pale, tremulous, and strangely wrought 
up, she sat in a box in the second tier in 
the Academy of Music on the Commence- 
ment day, when Baruch was to pronounce 
his valedictory. Dr. Vollmann, who was 
occupying the seat next to her, watched 
her face with a smile of quiet triumph. 
It was he, no less than Baruch, who was 
to-day celebrating a great victory. A 
young collegian in cap and gown came 
on the stage, bowed to the president and 
trustees, and proceeded to salute them in 
Greek hexameters. Then there was music 
from an orchestra of horns and stringed 
instruments, whereupon there were more 
speeches, in prose and verse. Rachel sat 
as in a blissful trance, seeing and hearing 
but vaguely what was going on about 
her, but realizing at last, with a burning 
and throbbing intensity, that the great 
dream of her life was on the eve of ful- 
filment. It was for this she had lived; 
it was her will alone—her indomitable 
purpose, in the face of discouragement, 
persecution, and suffering — which had 
kindled this ideal in her son’s soul, 
though it was not she who had helped 
him to realize it. She remembered wit!) 
profound emotion Baruch’s words in her 
moment of despair, when the God of her 
fathers seemed to have withdrawn His 
hand from her: ‘‘ He will make us glad 
according to the days wherein He has 
afflicted us, and the years wherein we 
have seen evil.” 

The venerable president of the univer 
sity arose and called out the name of 
Baruch Memlinger. There cam? a burst 
of applause from the students. Rachel 
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leaned eagerly forward, with eyes aflame 
and a deep glow in her cheeks. Where 
was he? What became of him? Slow- 
ly Baruch disentangled himself from the 
crowd of his classmates and mounted the 
stage. He was tall and straight, and even 
the most prejudiced could not deny that 
he was handsome. There was something 
open and candid in his face which was 
very attractive, and in his eyes a noble 
resolution and courage which Jews rare- 
ly acquire outside of the United States of 
America. ‘‘The very image of his mo- 
ther,” thought Dr. Vollmann, as he gazed 
with a glow of pride at his pupil. 

As Baruch mounted the stage, arrayed 
in cap and gown, another burst of ap- 
plause greeted him; and after having 
saluted the president, he began to recite 
his Latin valedictory poem. To Rachel, 
though she did not understand a word, 
it was beautiful, ravishing, glorious. It 
sounded in her ears like the sweetest 
music. Her eyes were bent upon the 
stage, and her half-open lips seemed ea- 
gerly to inhale every syllable. How his 
strong, clear voice rolled away with a 
fine manly ring! It was the speech, the 
thought, the look of the gentleman, the 


man of culture —the free, strong, wide- 
visioned man, who has in him the growth 
that will enable him to reach in time the 
full stature of manhood. God had heark- 
ened to her prayer. She had not lived in 
vain. 

All was blurred to Rachel's vision, and 
a luminous mist seemed to pervade the 
air about her. She felt faint and strange- 
ly tremulous. She heard a voice in her 
ears, and turned about as in a dream. 
There stood two men before her. Baruch 
in his academic gown, pressing and kiss- 
ing her hand, and at his side stood a 
small, flashily dressed man with huge 
seals on his watch-chain. He was hold- 
ing his head on one side, and smiling at 
her out of a pair of shrewd, alert eyes, 
which seemed singularly familiar. 

‘*Mother,” she heard him say -- ‘‘ mo- 
ther, I really believe you don’t know me. 
I’m a broker now, in Chicago. Lots of 
chink! You shall have an easy time 
now, mother.” 

“David! my David!” she cried, and 
stretched out her hands. But the hands 
fell limp at her sides. A deathly pallor 
overspread her face. Her heart had 
ceased to beat. She had died of joy. 
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BY THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


NHE attitude of the United States and 
Great Britain, as they faced each oth- 

er in the Western wilderness at the be- 
ginning of the year 1791, was one of 
scarcely veiled hostility. The British held 
the lake posts at Detroit, Mackinaw, and 
Niagara, and more or less actively sup- 
ported the Indians in their efforts to 
bar the Americans from the Northwest. 
Nominally they held the posts because 
the Americans had themselves left unful- 
filled some of the conditions of the treaty 
of peace; but this was felt not to be the 
real reason, and the Americans loudly pro- 
tested that their conduct was due to sheer 
hatred of the young republic. The ex- 
planation was simpler. The British had no 
far-reaching design to prevent the spread 
and growth of the English-speaking peo- 
ple on the American continent. They 
cared nothing, one way or the other, for 
that spread and growth, and it is unlikely 
that they wasted a moment’s thought on 


the ultimate future of the race. All that 
they desired was to preserve the very val- 
uable fur trade of the region round the 
Great Lakes for their own benefit. They 
were acting from the motives of self-in- 
terest that usually control] nations; and 
it never entered their heads to balance 
against these immediate interests the fu- 
ture of a nation many of whose members 
were to them mere foreigners. 

The majority of the Americans on their 
side were exceedingly loath to enter into 
aggressive war with the Indians, but were 
reluctantly forced into the contest by the 
necessity of supporting the backwoods- 
men. The frontier was pushed west- 
ward not because the leading statesmen 
of America or the bulk of the American 
people foresaw the continental greatness 
of this country or strove for such great- 
ness, but because the bordermen of the 
West and the adventurous land-specula- 
tors of the East were personally interested 
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in acquiring new territory, and because, 
against their will, the governmental rep- 
resentatives of the nation were finally 
forced to make the interests of the West- 
erners theirown. The people of the sea- 
board, the leaders of opinion in the coast 
towns and old-settled districts, were in- 
clined to look eastward rather than 
westward. They were interested in the 
quarrels of the Old World nations; they 
were immediately concerned in the rights 
of the fisheries they jealously shared with 
England, or the trade they sought to secure 
with Spain. They did not covet the Ind- 
ian lands. They had never heard of the 
Rocky Mountains—nobody had as yet; 
they cared as little for the Missouri as for 
the Congo, and they thought of the Pa- 
cific slope as a savage country, only to be 
reached by an ocean voyage longer than 
the voyage to India. They believed that 
they were entitled, under the treaty, to the 
country between the Alleghanies and the 
Great Lakes; but they were quite content 
to see the Indians remain in actual occu- 
pancy, and tiiey had no desire to spend 
men and money in driving them out. 


d 


Yet they were even less disposed to pro- 
ceed to extremities against their own peo- 
ple, who in very fact were driving out 


the Indians; and this was the only alter- 
native, for in the end they had to side 
with one or the other set of combatants. 

The governmental authorities of the 
newly created republic shared these feel- 
ings. They felt no hunger for the Ind- 
ian lands; they felt no desire to stretch 
their boundaries, and thereby add to their 
already heavy burdens and responsibili- 
ties. They wished to do strict justice to 
the Indians; the treaties they held with 
them were carried on with scrupulous 
fairness, and were honorably lived up to 
by the United States officials. They strove 
to keep peace, and made many efforts to 
persuade the frontiersmen to observe the 
Indian boundary lines, and not to in- 
trude on the territory in dispute; and 
they were quite unable to foreses the ra- 
pidity of the nation’s westward growth. 
Like the people of the Eastern seaboard, 
the men high in governmental authority 
were apt to look upon the frontiersmen 
with feelings dangerously kin to dislike 
and suspicion. Nor were these feelings 
wholly unjustifiable. The men who set- 
tle in a new country and begin subduing 
the wilderness plunge back into the very 
conditions from which the race has raised 
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itself by the slow toil of ages. The con 
ditions cannot but tell upon them.  [))- 
evitably, and for more than one lifetime 
—perhaps for several generations—they 
tend to retrograde, instead of advancing. 
They drop away from the standard which 
highly civilized nations have reached. As 
with harsh and dangerous labor they 
bring the new land up towards the level 
of the old, they themselves partly revert 
to their ancestral conditions; they sink 
back towards the state of their ages-dead 
barbarian forefathers. Few observers cai 
see beyond this temporary retrogression 
into the future for which it is a prepara- 
tion. There is small cause for wonder in 
the fact that so many of the leaders of 
Eastern thought looked with coldness 
upon the effort of the Westerners to 
push north of the Ohio. 

Yet it was these Western frontiersmen 
who were the real and vital factors in 
the solution of the problems which so 
annoyed the British monarchy and the 
American republic. They eagerly craved 
the Indian lands; they would not be de- 
nied entrance to the thinly peopled ter- 
ritory, wherein they intended to make 
homes for themselves and their children. 
Rough, masterful, lawless, they were nei- 
ther daunted by the prowess of the red 
warriors whose wrath they braved, nor 
awed by the displeasure of the govern- 
ment whose solemn engagements they 
violated. The enormous extent of the 
frontier dividing the white settler from 
the savage, and the tangled inaccessibility 
of the country in which it everywhere 
lay, rendered it as difficult for the na- 
tional authorities to control the frontiers- 
men as it was to chastise the Indians. 

If the separation of interests between 
the thickly settled East and the sparsely 
settled West had been complete, it may 
be that the East would have refused out- 
right to support the West, in which case 
the advance would have been very slow 
and halting. But the separation was not 
complete. The frontiersmen were numer- 
ically important in some of the States, 
as in Virginia, Georgia, and even Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and under a 
democratic system of government this 
meant that these States were more or 
less responsive to their demands. It was 
greatly to the interest of the frontiers- 
men that their demands should be grati- 
fied, while other citizens had no very 
cencrete concern in the matter one way 
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or the other. In addition to this, and 
even more important, was the fact that 
there were large classes of the population 
everywhere who felt much sense of iden- 
tity with the frontiersmen, and sympa- 
thized with them. The fathers or grand- 
fathers of these people had themselves 
been frontiersmen, and they were still 
under the influences of the traditions 
which told of a constant march west- 
ward through the vast forests, and a no 
less constant warfare with a hostile sav- 
agery. Moreover, in many of the com- 
munities there were people whose kins- 
men or friends had gone to the border, 
and the welfare of these adventurers was 
a matter of more or less interest to those 
who had staid behind. Finally, and most 
important of all, though the nation might 
be lukewarm originally, and might wish 
to prevent the settlers from trespassing 
on the Indian lands or entering into an 
Indian war, yet when the war had be- 
come of real moment, and when victory 
was doubtful, the national power was sure 
to be used in favor of the hard-pressed 
pioneers. At first the authorities at the 
national capital would blame the whites, 
and try to temporize and make new trea- 
ties, or even threaten to drive back the 
settlers with a strong hand; but when 
the ravages of the Indians had become 
serious, when the bloody details were sent 
to homes in every part of the Union by 
letter after letter from the border, when 
the little newspapers began to publish 
accounts of the worst atrocities, when the 
county lieutenants of the frontier coun- 
ties were clamoring for help, when the 
Congressmen from the frontier districts 
were appealing to Congress, and the Gov- 
ernors of the States whose frontiers were 
molested were appealing to the President 
—then the feeling of race and national 
kinship rose, and the government no 
longer hesitated to support in every way 
the hard-pressed wilderness vanguard of 
the American people. 

The situation had reached this point by 
the year 1791. For seven years the Fed- 
eral authorities had been vainly endea- 
voring to make some final settlement of 
the question by entering into treaties 
with the Northwestern and Southwestern 
tribes. In the earlier treaties the dele- 
gates from the Continental Congress as- 
serted that the United States were invest- 
ed with the fee of all the land claimed by 
the Indians. In the later treaties the 


Indian proprietorship of the lands was 
conceded. This concession at the time 
seemed important to the whites; but the 
Indians probably never understood that 
there had been any change of attitude; 
nor did it make any practical difference, 
for, whatever the theory might be, the 
lands had eventually to be won, partly 
by whipping the savages in fight, partly 
by making it better worth their while to 
remain at peace than to go to war. 

The Federal officials under whose au- 
thority these treaties were made had no 
idea of the complexity of the problem. 
In 1789 the Secretary of War, the New- 
Engiander Knox, solemnly reported to 
the President that if the treaties were 
only observed and the Indians concili- 
ated, they would become attached to the 
United States, and the expense of man- 
aging them for the next half-century 
would be only some fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year. He probably represented not 
unfairly the ordinary Eastern view of the 
matter. He had not the slightest concep- 
tion of the rate at which the settlements 
were increasing. Though he expected 
that tracts of Indian territory would from 
time to time be acquired, he made no al- 
lowance for a growth so rapid that within 
the half-century a dozen populous States 
were to stand within the Indian-owned 
wilderness of his day. He utterly failed 
to grasp the central feature of the situa- 
tion, which was that the settlers needed 
the land, and were bound to have it with- 
in a few years, and that the Indians 
would not give it up, under no matter 
what treaty, without an appeal to arms. 

As a matter of fact the red men were 
as little disposed as the white to accept a 
peace on any terms that were possible. 
The Secretary of War, who knew nothing 
of Indians by actual contact, wrote that 
it would be indeed pleasing ‘‘to a phi- 
losophic mind to reflect that, instead of 
exterminating a part of the human race 
by our modes of population .... we had im- 
parted our knowledge of cultivation and 
the arts to the aboriginals of the coun- 
try,” thus preserving and civilizing them ; 
and the public men who represented dis- 
tricts remote from the frontier shared 
these views of large though vague be- 
neficence. But neither the white fron- 
tiersmen nor their red antagonists pos- 
sessed ‘‘philosophic minds.” They rep- 
resented two stages of progress, ages 
apart, and it would have needed many 
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centuries to bring the lower to the level 
of the higher. Both sides recognized the 
fact that their interests were incompatible, 
and that the question of their clashing 
rights had to be settled by the strong 
hand. 

In the Northwest matters culminated 
sooner than in the Southwest. The 
Georgians and the settlers along the 
Tennessee and Cumberland were har- 
assed rather than seriously menaced by 
the Creek war parties; but in the North 
the more dangerous Indians of the Miami, 
the Wabash, and the lakes gathered in 
bodies so large as fairly to deserve the 
name of armies. Moreover, the pressure 
of the white advance was far heavier in 
the North. The pioneers who settled in 
the Ohio basin were many times as nu- 
merous as those who settled on the lands 
west of the Oconee or north of the Cum- 
berland, and were fed from States much 
more populous. The advance was strong- 
er, the resistance more desperate ; nat- 
urally the open break occurred where the 
strain was most intense. 

There was fierce border warfare in the 
South. In the North there were regular 
campaigns, and pitched battles were 
fought between Federal armies as large 
as those commanded by Washington at 
Trenton or Greene at Eutaw Springs, 
and bodies of Indian warriors more nu- 
merous than had ever yet appeared on 
any single field. 

The newly created government of the 
United States was very reluctant to make 
formal war on the Northwestern Indians. 
Not only were President Washington and 
the national Congress honorably desirous 
of peace, but they were hampered for 
funds, and dreaded any extra expense. 
Nevertheless, they were forced into war. 
Throughout the years 1789 and 1790 an 
increasing volume of appeals for help 
came from the frontier countries. The 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, 
the Brigadier -General of the troops on 
the Ohio, the members of the Kentucky 
Convention, all the county lieutenants of 
Kentucky, the lieutenants of the frontier 
counties of Virginia proper, the repre- 
sentatives from the counties, the field- 
officers of the different districts, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia—all sent bitter 
complaints and long cataiogues of in- 
juries to the President, the Secretary of 
War, and the two Houses of Congress— 
complaints which were redoubled after 
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Harmar’s failure. With heavy hearts the 
national authorities prepared for war, 
Their decision was justified by the re- 
doubled fury of the Indian raids during 
the early part of 1791. Among others. 
the settlements near Marietta were at 
tacked, a day or two after the new year 
began, in bitter winter weather. A dozen 
persons, including a woman and two 
children, were killed, and five men were 
taken prisoners. The New England set 
tlers, though brave and hardy, were un 
used to Indian warfare. They were taken 
by surprise, and made no effective resist 
ance; the only Indian hurt was wound. 
ed with a hatchet by the wife of a fron 
tier hunter. There were some twenty-five 
Indians in the attacking party; they were 
Wyandots and Delawares, who had been 
mixing on friendly terms with the set- 
tlers throughout the preceding summer, 
and so knew how best to deliver the as- 
sault. The settlers had not only treated 
these Indians with much kindness, but 
had never wronged any of the red race, 
and had been lulled into a foolish feeling 
of security by the apparent good-will of 
the treacherous foes. The assault was 
made in the twilight on the 2d of January, 
the Indians crossing the frozen Musking 
um, and stealthily approaching a block- 
house and two or three cabins. The in- 
mates were frying meat for supper, and 
did not suspect harm, offering food to the 
Indians; but the latter, once they were 
within-doors, dropped the garb of friendli- 
ness, and shot or tomahawked all save a 
couple of men who escaped, and the five 
who were made prisoners. The capiives 
were all taken to the Miami or Detroit, 
and, as usual, were treated with much 
kindness and humanity by the British 
officers and traders with whom they came 
in contact. McKee, the British Indian 
agent, who was always ready to incite the 
savages to war against the Americans as 
a nation, but who was quite as ready to 
treat them kindly as individuals, ran- 
somed one prisoner; the latter went to his 
Massachusetts, home to raise the amount 
of his ransom, and returned to Detroit to 
refund it to his generous rescuer. An- 
other prisoner was ransomed by a De- 
troit trader, and worked out his ransom 
in Detroit itself. Yet another was re- 
deemed from captivity by the famous 
Iroquois chief Brant, who was ever a ter- 
rible and implacable foe, but a great- 
hearted and kindly victor. The fourth 
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prisoner died, while the Indians took so 
creat a liking to the fifth that they would 
not let him go, but adopted him into the 
tribe, made him dress as they did, and in 
a spirit of pure friendliness pierced his 
ears and nose. After Wayne’s treaty he 
was released, and returned to Marietta to 
work at his trade as a stone-mason, his 
bored nose and slit ears serving as me- 
mentos of his captivity. 

The squalid little town of Cincinnati 
also suffered from the Indian war parties 
in the spring of this year, several of the 
townsmen being killed by the savages, 
who grew so bold that they lurked through 
the streets at nights, and lay in ambush 
in the gardens where the garrison of Fort 
Washington raised their vegetables. One 
of the Indian attacks, made upon a lit- 
tle palisaded ‘‘ station’? which had been 
founded by a man named Dunlop, some 
seventeen miles from Cincinnati, was 
noteworthy because of an act of not un- 
common cruelty by the Indians. In the 
station there were some regulars. Aided 
by the settlers, they beat back their foes; 
whereupon the enraged savages brought 
one of their prisoners within ear-shot of 
the walls and tortured him to death. 
The torture began at midnight, and the 
screams of the wretched victim were 
heard until daylight. 

Until this year the war was not gen- 
eral. One of the most bewildering prob- 
lems to be solved by the Federal officers 
on the Ohio was to find out which tribes 
were friendly and which hostile. Many 
of the inveterate enemies of the Ameri- 
cans were as forward in professions of 
friendship as the peaceful Indians, and 
were just as apt to be found at the trea- 
ties, or lounging about the settlements; 
and this widespread treachery and deceit 
made the task of the army officers puzzling 
toadegree. As for the frontiersmen, who 
had no means whatever of telling a hos- 
tile from a friendly tribe, they followed 
their usual custom, and lumped all the 
Indians, good and bad, together, for which 
they could hardly be blamed. Even St. 
Clair, who had small sympathy with the 
backwoodsmen, acknowledged that they 
could not and ought not to submit pa- 
tiently to the cruelties and depredations 
of the savages: ‘‘they are in the habit of 
retaliation, perhaps without attending pre- 
cisely to the nations from which the in- 
juries are received.” A long course of 
such aggressions and retaliations result- 
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ed, by the year 1791, in all the North- 
western Indians going on the war-path. 
The hostile tribes had murdered and plun- 
dered the frontiersmen; the vengeance of 
the latter, as often as not, had fallen on 
friendly tribes; and these justly angered 
friendly tribes usually signalized their 
taking the red hatchet by some act of 
treacherous hostility directed against set- 
tlers who had not molested them. 

In the late winter of 1791 the hitherto 
friendly Delawares, who hunted or traded 
along the western frontiers of Pennsy]- 
vania and Virginia proper, took this man- 
ner of showing that they had joined the 
open foes of the Americans. A big band 
of warriors spread up and dow 1 the Alle- 
ghany for about forty miles,and on the 
9th of February attacked all the outlying 
settiements. The Indians who delivered 
this attack had long been on intimate 
terms with the Alleghany settlers, who 
were accustomed to see them in and about 
their houses; and as the savages acted 
with seeming friendship to the last mo- 
ment, they were able to take the settlers 
completely unawares, so that no effective 
resistance was made. Some settlers were 
killed and some captured. Among the 
captives was a lad named John Brickell, 
who, though at first maltreated,and forced 
to run the gauntlet, was afterwards adopt- 
ed into the tribe, and was not released 
until after Wayne's victory. After his 
adoption he was treated with the utmost 
kindness, and conceived a great liking for 
his captors, admiring their many good 
qualities, especially their courage and their 
kindness to their children. Long after- 
wards he wrote down his experiences, 
which possess a certain value as giving 
from the Indian stand-point an account 
of some of the incidents of the forest war- 
fare of the day. 

The warriors who had engaged n this 
raid on their former friends, the settlers 
along the Alleghany, retreated two or 
three days’ journey into the wilderness 
to an appointed place, where they found 
their families. One of the Girtys was 
with the Indians. No sooner had the 
last of the warriors come in, with their 
scalps and prisoners, including the boy 
Brickell, than ten of their number deliber- 
ately started back to Pittsburg, to pass 
themselves as friendly Indians, and trade. 
In a fortnight they returned, laden with 
goods of various kinds,including whiskey. 
Some of the inhabitants, sore from dis- 
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aster, suspected that these Indians were 
only masquerading as friendly, and pre- 
pared to attack them; but one of the cit- 
izens warned them of their danger, and 
they escaped. Their effrontery was as 
remarkable as their treachery and dupli- 
city. They had suddenly attacked and 
massacred settlers by whom they had 
never been harmed, and with whom they 
preserved an appearance of entire friend- 
ship up to the very moment of the assault. 
Then, their hands red with the blood of 
their murdered friends, they came boldly 
into Pittsburg, among the near neigh- 
bors of these same murdered men, and 
staid there several days to trade, pretend- 
ing to be peaceful allies of the whites. 
With savages so treacherous and so fero- 
cious it was a mere impossibility for the 
borderers to distinguish the hostile from 
the friendly, as they hit out blindly to 
revenge the blows that fell upon them 
from unknown hands. Brutal though 
the frontiersmen often were, they never 
employed the systematic and deliberate 
bad faith which was a favorite weapon 
with even the best of the red tribes. 

The people who were out of reach of 
the Indian tomahawk, and especially the 
Federal officers, were often unduly severe 


in judging the borderers for their deeds 


of retaliation. Brickell’s narrative shows 
that the parties of seemingly friendly Ind- 
ians who came in to trade were sometimes 
—and, indeed, in this year 1791 it is prob- 
able they were generally —composed of 
Indians who were engaged in active hos- 
tilities against the settlers, and who were 
always watching for a chance to murder 
and plunder. On March 9th, a month 
after the Delawares had begun their at- 
tacks, the grim backwoods Captain Brady, 
with some of his Virginian rangers, fell 
on a party of them who had come toa 
block-house to trade, and killed four. The 
Indians asserted that they were friendly, 
and both the Federal Secretary of War 
and the Governor of Pennsylvania de- 
nounced the deed and threatened the of- 
fenders ; but the frontiersmen stood by 
them. Soon afterwards a delegation of 
chiefs from the Seneca tribe of the Iro- 
quois arrived at Fort Pitt and sent a mes- 
sage to the President complaining of the 
murder of these alleged friendly Indians. 
On the very day these Seneca chiefs start- 
ed on their journey home another Dela- 
ware war party killed nine settlers, men, 
women, and children, within twenty miles 
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of Fort Pitt, which so enraged the people 
of the neighborhood that the lives of tie 
Senecas were jeopardized. The United 
States authorities were particularly an x 
ious to keep at peace with the Six Nations. 
and made repeated efforts to treat wit) 
them; but the Six Nations stood sullen], 
aloof, afraid to enter openly into the struv- 
gle, and yet reluctant to make a firm peace 
or cede any of their lands. 

The intimate relations between the Ind 
ians and the British at the lake posts 
continued to perplex and anger the Amer 
icans. While the frontiers were being 
mercilessly ravaged, the same Indians who 
were committing the ravages met in coun- 
cil with the British agent, Alexander 
McKee, at the Miami Rapids, the counci! 
being held in this neighborhood for the 
special benefit of the very towns which 
were most hostile to the Americans, and 
which had been partially destroyed by 
Harmar the preceding fall. The Indian 
war was at its height, and the murderous 
forays never ceased throughout the spring 
and summer. McKee came to Miami in 
April, and was forced to wait nearly three 
months, because of the absence of the Ind- 
ian war party, before the principal chiefs 
and head men gathered to meet him. At 
last, on July ist, they were all assembled: 
not only the Shawnees, Delawares, W yan- 
dots, Ottawas, Pottawattamies, and others 
who had openly taken the hatchet against 
the Americans, but also representatives 
of the Six Nations, and tribes of savages 
from lands so remote that they carried 
no guns, but warred with bows, spears, 
and tomahawks, and were clad in buffalo- 
robes instead of blankets. McKee in his 
speech to them did not incite them to 
war. On the contrary, he advised them, 
in guarded language, to make peace with 
the United States, but only upon terms 
consistent with their ‘‘ honor and inter- 
est.” He assured them that, whatever 
they did, he wished to know what they 
desired, and that the sole purpose of tlie 
British was to promote the welfare of the 
confederated Indians. Such very cau- 
tious advice was not of a kind to promote 
peace; and the goods furnished the sav- 
ages at the council included not only cat- 
tle, corn, and tobacco, but also quantities 
of powder and balls. 

The chief interest of the British was to 
preserve the fur trade for their merchants, 
and it was mainly for this reason that 
they clung so tenaciously to the lake 
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For their purposes it was essen- 
tial that the Indians should remain lords 


posts. 


ofthe soil. They preferred to see the sav- 
ages at peace with the Americans, pro- 
vided that in this way they could keep 
their lands; but, whether through peace 
or war, they wished the lands to remain 
Indian, and the Americans to be barred 
from them. While they did not at the 
moment advise war, their advice to make 
peace was sO faintly uttered and so hedged 
round with conditions as to be of no 
weight, and they furnished the Indians 
not only with provisions, but with muni- 
tions of war. While McKee and other 
British officers were at the Miami Rapids, 
holding councils with the Indians and 
issuing to them goods and weapons, bands 
of braves were continually returning from 
forays against the American frontier, 
bringing in scalps and prisoners; and the 
wilder subjects of the British King, like 
the Girtys, and some of the French from 
Detroit, went off with the war parties on 
their forays. The authorities at the cap- 
ital of the new republic were deceived 
by the warmth with which the British 
insisted that they were striving to bring 
about a peace; but the frontiersmen were 
not deceived, and they were right in their 
belief that the British were really the 
mainstay and support of the Indians in 
their warfare. 

Peace could only be won by the un- 
sheathed sword. Even the national gov- 
ernment was reluctantly driven to this 
view. As all the Northwestern tribes 
were banded in open war, it was useless 
to let the conflict remain a succession of 
raids and counter-raids. Only a severe 
stroke delivered by a formidable army 
could cow the tribes. It was hopeless to 
try to deliver such a crippling blow with 
militia alone, and it was very difficult for 
the infant government to find enough 
money or men to equip an army com- 
posed exclusively of regulars. Accord- 
ingly preparations were made for a cam- 
paign with a mixed force of regulars, 
special levies, and militia; and St. Clair, 
already Governor of the Northwestern 
Territory, was put in command of the 
army as Major-General. 

Before the army was ready the Federal 
government was obliged to take other 
measures for the defence of the border. 
Small bodies of rangers were raised from 
among the frontier militia, being paid at 
the usual rate for soldiers in the army—a 
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net sum of about two dollars a month 
while in service. In addition, on the re- 
peated and urgent request of the frontiers- 
men, a few of the most active hunters 
and best woodsmen, men like Brady, were 
enlisted as scouts, being paid six or eight 
times the ordinary rate. These men, be- 
cause of their skill in woodcraft and their 
thorough knowledge of Indian fighting, 
were beyond comparison more valuable 
than ordinary militia or regulars, and 
were prized very highly by the frontiers- 
men. 

Besides thus organizing the local mili- 
tia for defence, the President authorized 
the Kentuckians to undertake two offen- 
sive expeditions against the Wabash Ind- 
ians, so as to prevent them from giving 
aid to the Miami tribes, whom St. Clair 
was to attack. Both expeditions were 
carried on by bands of mounted volun- 
teers, such as had followed Clark on his 
various raids. The first was commanded 
by Brigadier-General Charles Scott; Col- 
onel John Hardin led his advance-guard, 
and Wilkinson was second in command. 
Towards the end of May, Scott crossed 
the Ohio at the head of eight hundred 
horse-riflemen, and marched rapidly and 
secretly towards the Wabash towns. A 
mounted Indian discovered the advance 
of the Americans, and gave the alarm, 
and so most of the Indians escaped just 
as the Kentucky riders fell on the towns. 
But little resistance was offered by the 
surprised and outnumbered savages. 
Only five Americans were wounded, 
while of the Indians thirty-two were 
slain, as they fought or fled, and forty- 
one prisoners, chiefly women and chil- 
dren, were brought in, either by Scott 
himself, or by his detachments under 
Hardin and Wilkinson. Several towns 
were destroyed, and the growing corn 
cut down. There were nota few French 
living in the towns, in well-finished log 
houses, which were burned with the wig- 
wams. The second expedition was under 
the command of Wilkinson, and consisted 
of over five hundred men. He marched in 
August, and repeated Scott's feat, again 
burning down two or three towns, and 
destroying the goods and the crops. 
He lost three or four men killed or 
wounded, but killed ten Indians and cap- 
tured some thirty. In both expeditions 
the volunteers behaved well, and commit- 
ted no barbarous act, except that in the 
confusion of the actual onslaught a few 
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non-combatants were slain. The Wabash 
Indians were cowed and disheartened by 
their punishment, and in consequence 
gave no aid to the Miami tribes; but be- 
yond this the raids accomplished nothing, 
and brought no nearer the wished -for 
time of peace. 

Meanwhile St. Clair was striving vain- 
ly to hasten the preparations for his own 
far more formidable task. There was 
much delay in forwarding him the men 
and the provisions and munitions. Con- 
gress hesitated and debated; the Secretary 
of War, hampered by a newly created of- 
fice and insufficient means, did not show 
to advantage in organizing the campaign, 
and was slow in carrying out his plans, 
while there was positive dereliction of 
duty on the part of the quartermaster, and 
the contractors proved both corrupt and 
inefficient. . The army was often on short 
commons, lacking alike food for the men 
and fodder for the horses; the powder 
was poor, the axes useless, the tents and 
clothing nearly worthless, while the de- 
lays were so extraordinary that the troops 
did not make the final move from Fort 
Washington until mid-September. 

St. Clair himself was broken in health; 
he was a sick, weak, elderly man, high- 
minded, and zealous to do his duty, but 
totally unfit for the terrible responsibili- 
ties of such an expedition against such 
foes. The troops were of wretched stuff. 
There were two small regiments of regu- 
lar infantry, the rest of the army being 
composed of six months levies and of mi- 
litia ordered out for this particular cam- 
paign. The pay was contemptible. Each 
private was given three dollars a month, 
from which ninety cents were deducted, 
leaving a net payment of two dollars and 
ten cents a month. Sergeants netted 
three dollars and sixty cents, while the 
lieutenants received twenty-two, the cap- 
tains thirty, and the colonels sixty dol- 
lars. The mean parsimony of the nation 
in paying such low wages to men about 


* to be sent on duties at once very arduous 


and very dangerous met its fit and nat- 
ural reward. Men of good bodily pow- 
ers and in the prime of life, and espe- 
cially men able to do the rough work of 
frontier farmers, could not be hired to 
fight Indians in unknown forests for two 
dollars a month. Most of the recruits 
were from the streets and prisons of the 
seaboard cities. They were hurried into a 
eampaign against peculiarly formidable 


foes before they had acquired the py. 
diments of a soldier’s training, and of 
course they never even understood w)).: 
woodcraft meant. The officers were me), 
of courage, as in the end most of then 
showed by dying bravely on the field of 
battle, but they were utterly untrained 
themselves, and had no time in which to 
train their men. Under such conditions 
it did not need keen vision to foretell dis- 
aster. Harmar had learned a bitter les 
son the preceding year; he knew wel] 
what Indians could do and what raw 
troops could not, and he insisted wit), 
emphasis that the only possible outcome 
to St. Clair’s expedition was defeat. 

As the raw troops straggled to Pitts 
burg they were shipped down the Ohio to 
Fort Washington; and St. Clair made the 
headquarters of his army at a new fort 
some twenty-five miles northward, whici 
he christened Fort Hamilton. During 
September the army slowly assembled— 
two small regiments of regulars, two of 
six months levies, a number of Kentucky 
militia, a few cavalry, and a couple of 
small batteries of light guns. After 
wearisome delays, due mainly to the utter 
inefficiency of the quartermaster and con- 
tractor, the start for the Indian towns was 
made on October the 4th. 

The army trudged slowly through the 
deep woods and across the wet prairies, 
cutting out its own road, and making but 
five or six milesaday. On October 13th 
a halt was made to build another little 
fort, christened in honor of Jefferson. 
There were further delays, caused by the 
wretched management of the commis 
sariat department, and the march was not 
resumed until the 24th, the numerous 
sick being left in Fort Jefferson. Then 
the army once more stumbled northward 
through the wilderness. The regulars, 
though mostly raw recruits, had been 
reduced to some kind of discipline, but 
the six months levies were almost worse 
than the militia. Owing to the long de- 
lays, and to the fact that they had been 
enlisted at various times, their terms of 
service were expiring day by day, and 
they wished to go home, and tried to, 
while the militia deserted in squads and 
bands. Those that remained were very 
disorderly. Two who attempted to de- 
sert were hanged, and another, who shot 
a comrade, was hanged also; but even 
this severity in punishment failed to stop 
the demoralization 








‘* 4 MOUNTED INDIAN DISCOVERED THE ADVANCE OF THE AMERICANS.” 


With such soldiers there would have 
been grave risk of disaster under any 
commander, but St. Clair’s leadership 
made the risk a certainty. There was 
Indian sign, old and new, all through the 
woods, and the scouts and stragglers oc- 
casionally interchanged shots with small 
parties of braves, and now and then lost 
a man killed or captured. It was there- 
fore certain that the savages knew every 
movement of the army, which, as it slow- 
ly neared the Miami towns, was putting 
itself within easy striking range of the 
most formidable Indian confederacy in 
the Northwest. The density of the forest 
was such that only the utmost watchful- 
ness could prevent the foe from approach- 
ing within arm’s-length unperceived. It 
behooved St. Clair to be on his guard, 
and he had been warned by Washington, 
who had never forgotten the scenes of 
Braddock's defeat, of the danger of a sur- 
prise. But St. Clair was broken down 
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by the worry and by continued sickness; 
time and again it was doubtful whether 
he could do so much as stay with the 
army. The second in command, Major 
General Richard Butler, was also sick 
most of the time, and, like St. Clair, he 
possessed none of the qualities of leader- 
ship save courage. The whole burden 
fell on the Adjutant - General, Colonel 
Winthrop Sargent, an old Revolutionary 
officer; without him the expedition would 
probably have failed in ignominy even 
before the Indians were reached; and he 
showed not only cool courage, but ability 
of a good order; yet in the actual ar- 
rangements for battle he was of course 
unable to remedy the blunders of his su- 
periors. 

St. Clair should have covered his front 
and flanks for miles around with scout- 
ing parties; but he rarely sent any out, 
and, thanks to letting the management of 
those that did go devolve on his subordi- 
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nates, and to not having their reports 
made to him in person, he derived no 
benefit from what they saw. He had 
twenty Chickasaws with him, but he sent 
these off on an extended trip, lost touch 
of them entirely, and never saw them 
again until after the battle. He did not 
seem to realize that he was himself in 
danger of attack. When some fifty miles 
or so from the Miami towns, on the last 
day of October, sixty of the militia de- 
serted; and he actually sent back after 
them one of his two regular regiments, 
thus weakening by one-half the only 
trustworthy portion of his force. 

On November 3d the doomed army, 
now reduced to a total of about fourteen 
hundred men, camped on the eastern fork 
of the Wabash, high up, where it was but 
twenty yards wide. There was snow on 
the ground, and the little pools were 
skimmed with ice. The camp was on a 
narrow rise of ground, where the troops 
were cramped together, the artillery and 
most of the horse in the middle. On 
both flanks and along most of the rear the 
ground was low and wet. All about the 
wintry woods lay in frozen silence. In 
front the militia were thrown across the 
creek, and nearly a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the rest of the troops. Parties of 
Indians were seen during the afternoon, 
and they skulked around the lines at 
night, so that the sentinels frequently 
fired at them; yet neither St. Clair nor 
Butler took any adequate measures to 
ward off the impending blow. It is im- 
probable that, as things actually were at 
this time, they could have won a victory 
over their terrible foes, but they might 
have avoided overwhelming disaster. 

On November 4th the men were under 
arms, as usual, by dawn, St. Clair intend- 
ing to throw up intrenchments and then 
make a forced march in light order against 
the Indiantowns. But he was forestalled. 
Soon after sunrise, just as the men were 
dismissed from parade, a sudden assault 
was made upon the militia, who lay un- 
protected beyond the creek. The unex- 
pectedness and fury of the onset, the 
heavy firing, and the wild whoops and 
yells of the throngs of painted savages 
threw the militia into disorder. ,After a 
few moments’ resistance they broke and 
fled in wild panic to the camp of the reg- 
ulars, among whom they drove in a 
frightened herd, spreading dismay and 
confusion. 


The drums beat, and the troops sprang 
to arms as soon as they heard the heay, 
firing at the front, and their volleys for a 
moment checked the onrush of the plumed 
woodland warriors. But the check availed 
nothing. The braves filed off to one side 
and the other, completely surrounded the 
camp, killed or drove in the guards and 
pickets, and then advanced close to the 
main lines. 

A furious battle followed. After the 
first onset the Indians fought in silence, 
no sound coming from them save the in 
cessant rattle of their fire as they crept 
from log to log, from tree to tree, ever 
closer and closer. The soldiers stood in 
close order in the open; their musketry 
and artillery fire madea tremendous noise, 
but did little damage to a foe they could 
hardly see. Now and then, through the 
hanging smoke, terrible figures flitted, 
painted black and red, the feathers of 
hawk and eagle braided in their long 
scalp locks; but, save for these glimpses, 
the soldiers knew the presence of their 
sombre enemy only from the fearful ra- 
pidity with which their comrades fell 
dead and wounded in the ranks. They 
never even knew the numbers or leaders 
of the Indians. At the time it was sup- 
posed that they outnumbered the whites; 
but it is probable that the reverse was the 
case, and it may even be that they were 
not more than half as numerous. It is 
said that the chief who led them, both in 
council and battle, was Little Turtle the 
Miami. At any rate there were present 
all the chiefs and picked warriors of the 
Delawares, Shawnees, W yandots, and Mi- 
amies, and all the most reckless and ad- 
venturous young braves from among the 
Iroquois and the Indians of the upper 
lakes, as well as many of the ferocious 
whites and half-breeds who dwelt in the 
Indian villages. 

The Indians fought with the utmost 
boldness and ferocity, and with the ut- 
most skill and caution. Under cover of 
the smoke of the heavy but harmless fire 
from the army they came up so close that 
they shot the, troops down as hunters 
slaughter a herd of standing buffalo. 
Watching their chance, they charged 
again and again with the tomahawk, 
gliding in to close quarters; while their 
bewildered foes were still blindly firing 
into the smoke-shrouded woods. The 
men saw no enemy as they stood in the 
ranks to load and shoot; in a moment, 











‘““THE MEN SAW NO ENEMY AS THEY STOOD IN THE RANKS ‘ 
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without warning, dark faces frowned 
through the haze, the war-axes gleamed, 
and on the frozen ground the weapons 
clattered as the soldiers fell. As the 
comrades of the fallen sprang forward to 
avenge them, the lithe warriors vanished 
as rapidly as they had appeared, and 
once more the soldiers saw before them 
only the dim forests and the shifting 
smoke wreaths, with vague half-glimpses 
of the hidden foe, while the steady sing- 
ing of the Indian bullets never ceased, 
and on every hand the bravest and 
steadiest fell, one by one. 

At first the army, as a whole, fought 
firmly; indeed, there was no choice, for 
it was ringed by a wall of flame. The 
officers behaved very well, cheering and 
encouraging their men, but they were 
the special targets of the Indians, and 
fell rapidly. St. Clair and Butler, by 
their cool fearlessness in the hour of ex- 
treme peril, made some amends for their 
shortcomings as commanders. They 
walked up and down the lines from flank 
to flank, passing and repassing one an- 
other; for the two lines of battle were 
facing outward, and each general was 
busy trying to keep his wing from falling 
back. St. Clair’s clothes were pierced by 
eight bullets, but he was himself un- 
touched. He wore a blanket coat with 
a hood; he had a long queue, and his 
thick gray hair flowed from under his 
three -cornered hat; a lock of his hair 
was carried off by a bullet. Several 
times he headed the charges, sword in 
hand. General Butler had his arm bro- 
ken early in the fight, but he continued to 
walk to and fro along the line, his coat 
off, and the wounded arm in asling. An- 
other bullet struck him in the side, in- 
flicting a mortal wound, and he was car- 
ried to the middle of the camp, where he 
sat propped up by knapsacks. Men and 
horses were falling around him at every 
moment. St. Clair sent an aide, Lieu- 
tenant Ebenezer Denny, to ask how he 
was; he displayed no anxiety, and an- 
swered that he felt well. While speak- 
ing, a young cadet, who stood near by, 
was hit on the knee-cap by a spent ball, 
and at the shock cried aloud, whereat 
the general laughed so that his wounded 
side shook. The aide left him, and there 
is no further certain record of his fate, ex- 
cept that he was slain; but it is said that 
in one of the Indian rushes a warrior 
bounded towards him and sunk the tom- 
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ahawk in his brain before any one could 
interfere. 

Instead of being awed by the bellowing 
artillery, the Indians made the gunner a 
special object of attack. Man after man 
was picked off, until every officer was 
killed but one, who was wounded, and 
most of the privates also were slain or 
disabled. The artillery was thus almost 
silenced; and the Indians, emboldened by 
success, swarmed forward and seized the 
guns, while at the same time a part of the 
left wing of the army began to shrink 
back. But the Indians were now on 
comparatively open ground, where the 
regulars could see them and get at them, 
and under St. Clair’s own leadership the 
troops rushed fiercely at the savages with 
fixed bayonets, and drove them back to 
cover. By this time the confusion and 
disorder were great, while from every 
hollow and grass-patch, from behind ey- 
ery stump and tree and fallen log, the 
Indians continued their fire. Again and 
again the officers led forward the troops 
in bayonet charges, and at first the men 
followed them with a will. Each charge 
seemed tor a moment to be successful, the 
Indians rising in swarms and running in 
headlong flight from the bayonets. In 
one of the earliest, in which Colonel Darke 
led his battalion, the Indians were driven 
several hundred yards across the branch 
of the Wabash; but when the colonel 
halted and rallied his men he found that 
the savages had closed in behind him, 
and he had to fight his way back, while 
the foe he had been driving at once turned 
and harassed his rear. He was himself 
wounded, and lost most of his command. 
On re-entering camp he found the Indians 
again in possession of the artillery and 
baggage, from which they were again 
driven; they had already scalped the 
slain who lay about the guns. Major 
Thomas Butler had his thigh broken by 
a bullet, but he continued on horseback 
in command of his battalion until the end 
of the fight, and led his men in one of the 
momentarily successful bayonet charges. 
The only regular regiment present lost 
every officer, killed or wounded. The 
commander of the Kentucky militia, Col- 
onel Oldham, was killed early in the ac- 
tion, while trying to raily his men. 

The charging troops could accomplish 
nothing permanent. The men were too 
clumsy and ill trained in forest warfare 
to overtake their fleet, half-naked antag- 














onists. The latter never received the 
shock; but though they fled, they were 
nothing daunted, for they turned the in- 
stant the battalion did, and followed fir- 
ing. They skipped out of reach of the 
yayonets and came back as they pleased, 
and they were only visible when raised 
by a charge. 

Among the pack-horse men were some 
who were accustomed to the use of the 
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the bands of his musket flew off; he 
picked up another just as two levy offi- 
cers ordered a charge, and followed the 
charging party at a run. By this time 
the battalions were broken, and only some 
thirty men followed the officers. The 
Indians fled before the bayonets, until! 
they reached a ravine filled with down 
timber, whereupon they halted behind 
the impenetrable tangle of fallen logs. 





‘* AGAIN AND AGAIN THE OFFICERS LED FORWARD THE TROOPS.” 


rifle and to life in the woods, and these 
fought well. One named Benjamin Van 
Cleve kept a journal, in which he de- 
scribed what he saw of the fight. He had 
no gun, but five minutes after the firing 
began he saw a soldier near him with his 
arm swinging useless, and he borrowed 
the wounded man’s musket and car- 
tridges. The smoke had settled to with- 
in three feet of the ground, so he knelt, 
covering himself behind a tree, and only 
fired when he saw an Indian’s head, or 
noticed one running from cover to cover. 
He fired away all his ammunition, and 





Tlie soldiers also halted, and were speed- 
ily swept away by the fire of the Indians, 
whom they could not reach; but Van 
Cleve, showing his skill as a woodsman, 
covered himself behind a small tree, and 
gave back shot for shot, until all his am- 
munition was gone. 3efore this hap- 
pened his less skilful companions had 
been slain or driven off, and he ran at 
full speed back tocamp. Here he found 
the artillery had been taken and retak- 
en again and again. Stricken men lay 
in heaps everywhere, and the charging 
troops were once more driving the Ind- 
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ians across the creek in front of the camp. 
Van Cleve noticed that the dead officers 
and soldiers who were lying about the 
guns had all been scalped, and that “ the 
Indians had not been in a hurry, for their 
hair was all skinned off.” Another of 
the packers who took part in the fight, 
one Thomas Irwin, was struck with the 
spectacle offered by the slaughtered artil- 
lerymen, and with grewsome homeliness 
compared the reeking heads to pumpkins 
in a December corn-field. 

As the officers fell, the soldiers, who at 
first stood up bravely enough, gradually 
grew disheartened. No words can paint 
the hopelessness and horror of such a 
struggle as that in which they were en- 
gaged. They were hemmed in by foes 
who showed no mercy, and whose blows 
they could in no way return. If they 
charged they could not overtake the Ind- 
ians, and the instant the charge stopped 
the Indians came back. If they stood, 
they were shot down by an unseen en- 
emy; and there was no stronghold, no 
refuge, to which to flee. The Indian at- 
tack was relentless, and could neither be 
avoided, parried, nor met by counter-as- 
sault. For two hours or so the troops 
kept up a slowly lessening resistance, but 


by degrees their hearts failed. The wound- 
ed had been brought towards the middle 
of the lines, where the baggage and tents 
were, and an ever-growing proportion of 


new wounded men joined them. In vain 
the officers tried, by encouragement, by 
jeers, by blows, to drive them back to the 
fight. They were unnerved. As in all 
cases where large bodies of men are put 
in imminent peril of death, whether by 
shipwreck, plague, fire, or violence, num- 
bers were swayed by a mad panic of 
utterly selfish fear, and others became 
numbed and callous, or snatched at any 
animal gratification during their last mo- 
ments. Many soldiers crowded round the 
fires and stood stunned and confounded by 
the awful calamity; many broke into the 
officers’ marquees 2nd sought for drink, 
or devoured the food which the rightful 
owners had left when the drums beat to 
arms. 

There was but one thing to do. If pos- 
sible the remnant of the army must be 
saved, and it could only be saved by in- 
stant flight, even at the cost of abandon- 
ing the wounded. The broad road by 
which the army had advanced was the 
only line of retreat. The artillery had al- 
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ready been spiked and abandoned. Most 
of the horses had been killed, but a few 
were still left, and on one of these 
Clair mounted. He gathered together 
those fragments of the different battalions 
which contained the few men who stil] 
kept heart and head, and ordered them to 
charge and regain the road from which 
the savages had cut them off. Repeated 
orders were necessary before some of the 
men could be roused from their stupor 
sufficiently to follow the charging party, 
and they were only induced to move when 
told that it was to retreat. 

Colonel Darke and a few officers placed 
themselves at the head of the column, the 
coolest and boldest mer drew up behind 
them, and they fell on the Indians with 
such fury as to force them back well be- 
yond the road. This made an opening, 
through which, said Van Cleve the pack- 
er, the rest of the troops ‘‘ pressed like a 
drove of bullocks.” The Indians were 
surprised by the vigor of the charge, and 
puzzled as to its object; they opened out 
on both sides, and half the men had gone 
through before they fired more than a 
chance shot or two. They then fell on 
the rear and began a hot pursuit. St. 
Clair sent his aide, Denny, to the front to 
try to keep order, but neither he nor any 
one else could check the flight. Major 
Clark tried to rally his battalion to cover 
the retreat, but he was killed and the ef- 
fort abandoned. 

There never was a wilder rout. As 
soon as the men began to run, and real- 
ized that in flight there lay some hope of 
safety, they broke into a stampede, which 
became uncontrollable. Horses, soldiers, 
and the few camp-followers and the wo- 
men who had accompanied the army 
were all mixed together. Neither com- 
mand nor example had the slightest 
weight; the men were abandoned to the 
terrible selfishness of utter fear. They 
threw away their weapons as they ran. 
They thought of nothing but escape, and 
fled in a huddle, the stronger and the 
few who had horses trampling their way 
to the front through the old, the weak, 
and the wounded, while behind them 
raged the Indian tomahawk. Fortunate- 
ly the attraction of plundering the camp 
was so overpowering that the savages 
only followed the army about four miles; 
otherwise hardly a man would have es- 
caped. 

St. Clair was himself in much danger, 
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for he tried to stay behind and stem the 
torrent of fugitives; but he failed, being 
swept forward by the crowd; and when 
he attempted to ride to the front to rally 
them, he failed again, for his horse could 
not be pricked out of a walk. The pack- 
er Van Cleve in his journal gives a pic- 
ture of the rout. He was himself one 
of the few who lost neither courage nor 
generosity in the rout. 

Among his fellow-packers were his un- 
cle and a young man named Bonham, 
who was his close and dear friend. The 
uncle was shot in the wrist, the ball lodg- 
ing near his shoulder; but he escaped. 
Bonham, just before the retreat began, 
was shot through both hips, so that he 
could not walk. Young Van Cleve got 
him a horse, on which he was with diffi- 
culty mounted; then, as the flight began, 
Bonham bade Van Cleve look to his safety, 
as he was on foot, and the two separated. 
Bonham rode until the pursuit had al- 
most ceased ; then, weak and crippled, he 
was thrown off his horse and slain. Mean- 


while Van Cleve ran steadily on foot. 
By the time he had gone two miles most 
of the mounted men had passed him. A 
boy, on the point of falling from exhaus- 
tion, now begged his help, and the kind- 


hearted backwoodsman seized the lad and 
pulled him along nearly two miles far- 
ther, when he himself became so worn 
out that he nearly fell. There were still 
two horses in the rear, one carrying three 
men and one two; and behind the latter 
Van Cleve, summoning his strength, threw 
the boy, whoescaped. Nor did Van Cleve's 
pity for his fellows cease with this, for 
he stopped to tie his handkerchief around 
the knee of a wounded man. His vio- 
lent exertions gave him a cramp in both 
thighs, so that he could barely walk; and 
in consequence the strong and active 
passed him, until he was within a hundred 
yards of the rear, where the Indians were 
tomahawking the old and wounded men. 
So close wére they that for a moment his 
heart sunk in despair; but he threw off 
his shoes, the touch of the cold ground 
seemed to revive him, and he again began 
to trot forward. He got round a bend in 
the road, passing half a dozen other fugi- 
tives; and long afterwards he told how 
well he remembered thinking that it would 
be some time before they would all be 
massacred and his own turn come. How- 
ever, at this point the pursuit ceased, and 
a few miles farther on he had gained the 
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middle of the flying troops, and, like them, 
came to a walk. He fell in with a queer 
group, consisting of the sole remaining 
officer of the artillery, an infantry cor- 
poral, and a woman called Red-headed 
Nance. The latter two were crying, the 
corporal for the loss of his wife, the wo- 
man for the loss of her child. The worn- 
out officer hung on the corporal’s arm, 
while Van Cleve ‘‘carried his fusee and 
accoutrements and led Nance, and in this 
sociable way arrived at Fort Jefferson a 
little after sunset.” 

Before reaching Fort Jefferson the 
wretched army encountered the regular 
regiment which had been so unfortunate- 
ly detached a couple of days before the 
battle. The most severely wounded were 
left in the fort, and then the flight was 
renewed, until the disorganized and half- 
armed rabble reached Fort Washington 
and the mean log huts of Cincinnati. Six 
hundred and thirty men had been killed, 
and over two hundred and eighty wound- 
ed; less than five hundred, only about a 
third of the whole number engaged in the 
battle, remained unhurt. But one or two 
were taken prisoners, for the Indians 
butchered everybody, wounded or un- 
wounded, who fell into their hands. There 
is no record of the torture of any of the 
captives, but there was one singular in- 
stance of cannibalism. The savage Chip- 
pewas from the far-off North devoured 
one of the slain soldiers, probably in a 
spirit of ferocious bravado; the other 
tribes expressed horror at the deed. The 
Indians were rich with the spoil. They 
got horses, tents, guns, axes, powder, 
clothing, and blankets — in short, every- 
thing their hearts prized. Their loss was 
comparatively slight; it may not have 
been one-twentieth that of the whites. 
They did not at the moment follow up 
their victory, each band going off with 
its own share of the booty. But the tri- 
umph was so overwhelming and the re- 
ward so great that the war spirit received 
a great impetus in all the tribes. The 
bands of warriors that marched against 
the frontier were more numerous, more 
formidable, and bolder than ever. 

In the following January Wilkinson 
with a hundred and fifty mounted volun- 
teers marched to the battle-field to bury 
the slain. The weather was bitterly cold; 
snow lay deep on the ground, and some 
of the volunteers were frost-bitten. Four 
miles from the scene of the battle, where 














**ON THE BATTLE-FIELD ITSELF THE SLAIN LAY THICK.” 


the pursuit had ended, they began to find 
the bodies on the road, and close along- 
side in the woods, whither some of the 
hunted creatures had turned at the last 


to snatch one more moment of life. Many 
had been dragged from under the snow 
and devoured by wolves. The others lay 
where they had fallen, showing as mounds 
through the smooth white mantle that 
covered them. On the battle-field itself 
the slain lay thick, scalped, and stripped 
of all their clothing which the conquer- 
ors deemed worth taking. The bodies, 
blackened by frost and exposure, could 
not be identified, and they were buried in 
a shallow trench in the frozen ground. 
The volunteers then marched home. 
When the remnant of the defeated 
army reached the banks of the Ohio, St. 
Clair sent his aide, Denny, to carry the 
news to Philadelphia, at that time the 
national capital. The river was swollen, 
there were incessant snow-storms, and ice 
formed heavily, so that it took twenty 
days of toil and cold before Denny reached 
Wheeling and got horses. For ten days 


more he rode over the bad winter roads, 
reaching Philadelphia with the evil ti- 
dings on the evening of December 19th. 
It was thus six weeks after the defeat of 
the army before the news was brought to 
the anxious Federal authorities. 

The young officer called first on the 
Secretary of War; but as soon as the 
Secretary realized the importance of the 
information he had it conveyed to the 
President. Washington,was at dinner, 
with some guests, and was called from 
the table to listen to the tidings of ili 
fortune. He returned with unmoved 
face, and at the dinner and at the recep- 
tion which followed he behaved with his 
usual stately courtesy to those whom he 
was entertaining, not so much as hinting 
at what he had heard. But when the 
last guest had gone, his pent-up wrath 
broke forth in one of those fits of vol- 
canic fury which sometimes shattered 
his iron outward calm. Walking up and 
down the room, he burst out in wild re- 
gret for the rout and disaster, and bitter 
invective against St. Clair, reciting how 
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in that very room he had wished the un- 
fortunate commander success and honor, 
and had bidden him above all things be- 
ware of a surprise. ‘He went off with 
that last solemn warning thrown into 
his ears,” spoke Washington, as he strode 
to and fro, ‘‘and yet to suffer that army 
to be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, 
tomahawked, by a surprise, the very 
thing I guarded him against! Oh God! 
Oh God! he’s worse than a murderer! 


How can he answer it to his country?” 
Then, calming himself by a mighty ef- 
fort, ‘General St. Clair shall have jus- 
tice... he shall have full justice.” And 
St. Clair did receive full justice, and mer- 
cy too, from both Washington and Con- 
gress. For the sake of his courage and 
honorable character they held him guilt- 
less of the disaster, for which his lack of 
capacity as a general was so largely ac- 
countable. 


BRISEIS. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘‘ WITH HEY, NONNY, NONNY.” 


ND something did happen. For tow- 
[\. ards midnight a wind began to come 
up out of the west, moaning across the 
solitudes of the forest; the trees around 
the Castle were no longer talking amoug 
themselves, instead there was an angry 
and ominous portent in the swaying 
branches; presently the first heavy drops 
came pattering on the window- panes; 
and then, after a wild and spectral glare 
that lit up all the dark, the growl of the 
thunder went booming along the hollow 
glens, followed by rain that came down 
in sheets, and continued to do so, hour 
after hour. Blissful tidings, no doubt, 
for the half-dozing salmon-fisher; for of 
all the rivers in Scotland none rises more 
quickly than the Skean; and so it was 
that he who looked abroad on the next 
morning —on the tossing and dripping 
branches of beech, and ash, and rowan, 
on the stormy sunlight flooding the wide 
strath, and on the hills grown a heavy 
purple under the surcharged skies—found 
also that the stream was careering down 
in full spate, its ruddy-indigo surface 
streaked here and there with threads of 
foam. Everywhere motion, and vivid 
color, and restless, incessant, fugitive life 
and change: the startled curlews calling 
from the distant slopes, the peewits wheel- 
ing and circling with sudden alterations 
of flight, the swallows darting hither and 
thither over the oily eddies of the pools. 
All the world was transformed, and full 
of an eager activity; all shining brilliant- 
ly, too, after this new baptism. 
And here was Miss Georgie Lestrange 


flying through the house, from corridor 
to corridor, knocking at the rooms she 
knew. 

‘‘Honnor! Honnor! Haven't you 
heard? The river has risen two feet; and 
Malcolm says you ought to get down at 
once, before the spate becomes too heavy.” 

And again—at Lady Rosamund’'s 
chamber: 

‘**Rose!— Rose! Do. you know what 
you are missing?—the most wild and 
beautiful pictures you ever beheld— 
changing from minute to minute—Land- 
seers—Peter Grahams—Maec Whirters— 
on every hand. Come along!—the clouds 
are down almost to the foot of Aonach 
Mor, and Ben-na-Van looks thirty miles 
away—you never saw such splendid ef- 
fects of sunlight and mist—get up, you 
lazy !” 

And again—at Lady Sibyl’s room: * 

‘*Sib!—Sib!—it’s monstrous you 
should be so late! Now is your chance 
for your storm-symphony, if ever there 
was one—you should hear the river thun- 
dering down through the rocks—and you 
should hear the fir- woods on the hill. 
Wake up out of your snoozling! I de- 
clare if only I had a broomstick I could 
go whirling across the whole breadth of 
Inverness-shire in about five-and-twenty 
seconds!” 

The next person she encountered some- 
what moderated her mad enthusiasm: it 
was young Gordon of Grantly. who was 
on the terrace outside, engaged in fixing 
together an eighteen-foot rod. Here in 
the early light he looked a wholesome 
kind of a lad; and the clear gray-blue 
of his eye and the sun-tan of his fair 
complexion caught the open glow of wind 


* Begun in December number, 1895. 
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and weather, for he wore no overshadow- 
ing cap on his head. 

‘*Oh, Sir Francis,” said she—after salu- 
tations—‘‘of course you’re going down 
to the river. And are you taking the 
Upper Beat, or the Lower Beat?” 

‘*The Upper, I believe,” he answered 
her. ‘‘ Malcolm is waiting to go to the 
Lower Beat with Lady Rockminster. I 
understand that is the arrangement.” 

‘*Then you will have that extraordi- 
nary old man with you— what is his 
name?” 

‘*Tod—John Tod—and as ill-condi- 
tioned an old scoundrel as ever came up 
from the south country to malign the 
gentle Highland folk.” Young Gordon 
could talk a little more freely now, for 
he had taken the last of the bits of silk 
thread from between his lips. 

‘* Because,” said Miss Georgie, in a very 
shy and ingenuous way, ‘‘I have been 
quite anxious to see this side of the river 
—the Upper Beat, I mean; and I have 
never dared—and for a very good reason. 
Do you know the forester’s cottage just 
beyond the burn? Well, there’s a bull 
there; and not more than three weeks 
ago he hunted a man up a tree, and kept 
him there for over an hour. Of course I 
daren’t go near such a beast; and he 
roams wild all about the neighborhood, 
so they say; but if you and the old fish- 
erman are going up that way, and you 
would let me walk with you until I was 
well past the cottage—-then, you see—” 

And naturally he pitied her soft em- 
Barrassment, and hastened to assure her 
that he would be delighted if they could 
be of any assistance whatever to her: 
only, what time would she be ready to 
start? - Whereupon the young lady with 
the pert nose, and the pince-nez, and the 
tangled golden-red hair blurted out a still 
more audacious proposal. 

‘*T’ve been trying to rouse this house- 
hold up,” said she, ‘‘ but it’s no good at 
all, And it’s past the proper breakfast 
heur: what do you say—shall we go in 
aud forage for our two selves? We are 
quite entitled to do it; and Hallett is a 
great pal o’ mine: he'll look after us— 
you'll see.” 

So this impudent boy and girl went 
boldly into the dining-room; and rang 
for tea and boiled eggs; and began to 
cadge for themselves from off the side- 
board. And meanwhile the fisherman, 
John Tod, had turned up in the portico: 
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an extraordinary-looking, black-a-vised. 
elderly man, whose broad and stooping 
back, and long arms, and short legs gay. 
him something of the appearance of 4 
gigantic crustacean. He was muttering 
to himself, too, as he began to overhay| 
the casting-lines, the reels, and salmon 
flies that Frank Gordon had left lying on 
the table: it was clear that this Dee-side 
tackle did not wholly commend itself to 
his professional mind. 

And then, when all was ready, away 
through the wild, wet world went these 
three; with the sunlight showering dia 
monds on the leaves of the birches, and 
the river roaring down between the stee) 
banks, and the far cloud-wreaths, sweep 
ing in from the Atlantic, intertwisting 
themselves along the lower hills, dark- 
ening here and lightening there, and oc- 
casionally showing, through the higher 
mists, a pale silver thread—a mountain- 
torrent sprung into existence after the 
long night’s rain. Miss Georgie was in 


the happiest of spirits; she had forgotten 
all about the bull; perhaps there was no 
bull; at all events, when her companions 
left the pathway and plunged into cer 
tain woodland glades to make down for 
the stream, she unconcernedly went with 


them, laughing and talking the while. 
These glades, by-the-way, were not a bit 
like Scotland; they rather resembled the 
Forest of Arden, as it is presented on the 
stage—wide - branching oaks, tall ferns, 
masses of meadowsweet, and the like; 
while as for the Rosalind who walked by 
his side—but indeed she was too slight 
and slim for the part—-there was not 
much of the swashbuckler about this 
light-hearted little Rosalind with the 
ruddy hair. And now they were come 
to the nearest of the swift-rushing pools. 

Here Miss Lestrange contentedly sat 
herself down on a big stone at the foot of 
an alder-tree, in placid expectation. Nor 
had she long to wait for the performance 
to begin; for young Gordon—not wading 
very far in, because of the height of tlie 
water—had only made one or two casts 
when, just as he was about to recover his 
line, there was a ringing whir of the reel : 
he stumbled backwards (nearly throwing 
himself into the river) so as to preserve 
the strain; and Miss Georgie clapped her 
hands in delight. 

‘* Well done!” she called tohim. ‘A 
thirty-pounder? Ill bet you, a thirty- 
pounder!” 








And in truth this invisible creature, so 
great was the force of the current, did 
pull like a thirty-pounder; but that was 
only for a couple of seconds; the next 
moment there was a gleam of silver in 
the air—and a sea-trout of little over a 
pound and a half had flashed into the 
sunlight, and splashed again into the 
hurrying stream. The angler turned to 
the young lady, and there was a rueful 
smile on his face. 

‘‘ How’s that for a thirty-pounder?” he 
called to her. 

‘Better than nothing!” she replied, 
courageously. ‘‘I must have a bit of it 
for breakfast to-morrow.” 

The sea-trout got short shrift; it was 
hauled in by brute force, knocked on the 
head, and thrown contemptuously on the 
shingle; while in a minute or two the 
long line was again going whistling out. 
3ut the body of water in this pool was 
too great; in vain he thrashed and better 
thrashed—always with a careful eye tow- 
ards the shallows; his assiduous labor met 
with no reward; and at last he reeled up, 
and returned to the pensive maiden at the 
foot of the alder-tree. 

‘*Oh, for rain!” said she, looking at 
him imploringly as he drew near. ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t it rain! Why doesn’t it pour a 
deluge!” 

‘* What do you want rain for?” he de- 
manded. 

‘‘To drown the midges! Oh, they’re 
dreadful! Rain, rain !—come rain !—come 
rain! Just look at this.” 

And therewith and piteously she held 
out her two wrists, where undoubtedly 
there were a number of tiny swellings 
between the delicate blue veins. Of 
course he expressed his sorrow; but what 
else could he do? 

‘‘Tve got a little bottle of eau-de-Co 
logne with me,” said Miss Georgina, rath- 
er timidly, ‘‘and if you wouldn’t mind 
taking my handkerchief, and soaking it, 
and trying whether that would be of any 
use—"* 

Well, he was not accustomed to wait 
upon damsels in distress; but this seemed 
a simple matter; and accordingly he took 
her handkerchief, and steeped it, and ten- 
derly and softly bathed those grievous 
wounds. It did not occur to him to re- 
flect (1) that she might just as well have 
done this for herself; and (2) that if she 
had been looking forward to midges—as 
the bottle of eau-de-Cologne appeared to 
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suggest—she might have adopted the pre- 
caution of putting on a pair of gauntleted 
gloves. No matter: she expressed her- 
self as profoundly grateful; and then they 
set out on their travels again, this time in 
the direction of the Linne nan Nighean,* 
where there might be a more practicable 
chance. 

And as they proceeded through this 
tangled wilderness—the breckans kreast- 
high, the dells of meadowsweet scenting 
all the humid air— Miss Georgie was 
amusing him with her gay and careless 
prattle; nor did she pause for an instant 
to receive answers to her artless ques- 
tions. 

‘*I do hope Honnor will get a fish— 
don’t you? She’s awfully nice — isn’t 
she? And there’s a firmer vein of char- 
acter in her than in Lady Adela and her 
sisters; you wouldn’t find Lady Rock- 
minster paying court to all sorts of no- 
bodies in order to get paragraphs about 
herself put into the weekly papers. It’s 
a little undignified—don’t you think so? 
But all the three sisters are just wild after 
notoriety—there’s nothing they wouldn’t 
do to bring themselves before the public 
—they would take an engagement at the 
Folies Bergére—-to shoot glass balls—any 
mortal thing. Mind, I’m saying this in 
strict confidence —- you understand? I 
wouldn't say it to any one else; of course 
not. And at the same time, you know, 
in spite of that one little weakness, they 
are the very dearest people—so generous 
—they would do anything for you; be- 
sides, they are so bright, and clever, and 
perfectly accomplished—why can’t they 
be satisfied with themsel ves?—without lit- 
tle newspaper notices about their books, 
and their pictures, and their music? And 
I'm certain these caravansérai dinners— 
that’s what Sir Hugh calls them — ill- 
dressed women and ugly men—are just 
as often thrown away as not. I am con- 
vinced of it. Do you suppose Miss Pen- 
guin goes to Aivron Lodge to help Lady 
Adela with her novels? Not likely! She 
goes there for her own purposes—wants 
to get glimpses of fashionable people, so 
that she may lash the whole tribe of them 
for their fearful iniquities. Poor old 
thing, I suppose she’s rather dotty on the 
crumpet—” 

** What?” 

‘Slate off, don’t you know? Oh, by- 

* Pronounced Leeny nan Nyean — the Maiden’s 
Pool. 
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the-wav, Sir Francis,” continued this deb- 
onair lass, but somewhat more demure- 
ly, ‘‘Miss Penguin has just sent me the 
new number of the Unmuzzled Maga- 
zine; and the first article in it is from 
her pen. Well, it is—yes, it is—precisely 
so—” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*There’s some plain talk,” she ob- 
served. 

‘* You must let me see it!” 

But at this she burst out laughing. 

‘* Show such a thing to you, Sir Fran- 
cis?” she cried. ‘‘To an innocent boy 
like you? I couldn’t accept the responsi- 
bility! Why, do you know the title of 
her essay?—‘On the Radical Incompati- 
bility of the Sexes.’ And do you know 
how it begins?—‘ Let the reader imagine 
for a moment what Eve must privately 
have thought about Adam ’—” 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing,” said he, lightly. 
‘*T can imagine, too, that Adam had his 
own little opinions about Eve, when he 
was smoking his pipe in a quiet corner—” 

**'Ye’ll begin jist here, sir,” said John 
Tod, in a fine, broad, Lowland accent; and 
with that the colloquy ended. 

They were now at the top of the Linne 
nan Nighean—a long, wide, deep pool 
formed by the junction of the rivers 
Skean and Rua. And indeed it was an 
extremely picturesque scene that Miss 
Georgie found before her—after she had, 
so to speak, evaded tlre bull; for the Rua 
was roaring and racing over its shallows 
of yellow-red gravel; the darker Skean 
went headlong by, tossing tawny wave- 
lets here and there; the enormously tall 
larches on the opposite bank swayed in 
the varying gusts; while now and again 
a burst of sunlight broke over the brill- 
iant green pastures. But Miss Georgie, 
when she had called aloud for the rain 
to come and destroy the midges (which it 
cannot do) had not counted on her prayer 
being so speedily answered; and she had 
not observed that in the wild mist-land 
heavy masses were trooping up from the 
Atlantic,each with a wine-stain of shadow 
underneath it as it stole along the dark- 
ening hills. And then this darkness in- 
creased; there was no longer anything 
of azure or indigo in the further reaches 
of the river; the gloom deepened and 
deepened; until all at once the storm 
burst—in torrents of rain that thrashed 
the surface of the stream into a white 
smoke, and that even drowned the rush 
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and roar of the Rua channels. Miss [.¢- 
strange fled and took shelter under some 
thick alder-trees; and, after a brief Space, 
young Gordon, unabie to withstand this 
whelming downpour, laid his fishing-rod 
on the bank, and made for the same covey 

“Why have you no water-proof?” she 
demanded, in panting and breathless and 
reproachful tones. 

‘* Because I can’t be bothered with it.” 
he answered her. ‘‘ It makes casting too 
hot work. Why haven’t you one?” 

“Oh, this cape will keep out any 
thing.” , 

They were silent for a minute or so 
while the wind howled, and the rain tore 
the river into a silver-gray spindrift. | 
length Miss Lestrange said, in a most pa- 
thetic way— 

**T shouldn’t mind—I really shouldn't 
mind—if it didn’t trickle down my neck.” 

He turned to her. 

‘“Why don’t you put up the collar of 
your cape, then?” 

‘* Because my back hair is all wet, and 
if I put up my collar, it would only be 
more miserable.” And then she said 
oh! so sweetly, and shyly, and prettily 
“Sir Francis, I am quite ashamed to 
trouble you again—but would you be so 
very kind—so awfully kind—as to take 
my handkerchief, and see if you could 
dry my hair a little, and then perhaps | 
could put up my collar? I can’t get at it 
very well myself—would you be so aw- 
fully kind?—here is my handkerchief—” 

‘* But it is soaking wet, with the eau- 
de-Cologne,” said he, ‘‘ whereas I happen 
to have two with me, both perfectly dry. 
And if you don’t mind my making the 
attempt—” 

Nevertheless this new service she had 
required of him was a very different mat- 
ter from merely sponging a few midge 
bites. It was with something more than 
timidity that he approached the unwont- 
ed task; when he had to fold back an 
inch or two of the cape, and when he 
could not choose but notice the beautiful 
pure whiteness of her neck, and the pretty 
waifs and wisps of the dishevelled ruddy- 
golden hair that clustered around it, a 
kind of sensation of awe and fear came 
over him; nay, it was literally with half- 
averted eyes that he proceeded to do what 
he could, while she kept murmuring— 
‘So sorry to trouble you—awfully good 
of you—I’m ever so much more comfort- 
able already.” And then, when he had 
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in a mauner finished, he folded a dry 
handkerchief into a band, and put that 
round her neck, and raised the collar, and 
asked her to fasten it in front, so that 
at length she was quite secure and warm 
and happy. By this time the sudden 
storm was perceptibly lessening; the 
clouds were lifting, and there was a gleam 
of silver here and there, though nothing 
of blue had come back to the river; pres- 
ently the pasture-lands on the other side 
of the stream shone out with a vivid and 
golden radiance: it was time for him to 
be back at his work. And perhaps— 
though the Gordons are not supposed to 
be deficient in courage—he may have felt 
a certain subtle relief in being once more 
on the bank, with the long line whistling 
out. There are experiences—a thrilling, 
inadvertent touch or two, for example— 
which are bewildering, and even alarm- 
ing, to a modest youth. 

What happened next was this: Miss 
Georgie had wandered on a few yards to 
have a word with the black-a-vised and 
round-shouldered gillie when all at once 
she saw Frank Gordon stagger back in a 
wild endeavor to keep his line taut, while 
he was reeling in in a frantic manner, 
the mere haste and desperation causing 
an occasional bungle. For the fact, is, 
the fish he had hooked had run directly 
towards him; and for a flurried second 
or two there was extreme danger; but 
rapid manipulation—or perhaps a change 
in the salmon’s tactics—soon restored the 
safety-giving curve to the top of the rod: 
they could all of them breathe again, for 
the moment at least. 

‘* And—and what is it, John?” she said, 
almost in a whisper—and with her eyes 
intent. ‘A salmon?” 

‘* Weel, I didna get glint or glimmer,” 
said John, composedly, ‘‘ though I jalouse 
it’s but a bit sea-trout, being so near the 
bank. Ay, and where is he off for now? 
—what ails the crayture?—fegs, he'll find 
oot what a Skean spate is like, if he makes 
for the middle.” But as John stared and 
stared, he became more interested, and 
even excited. ‘‘Losh bless me, d’ye see 
yon? That’s nae sea-trout—that’s a fish! 
—ay, and a heavy fish—d’ye see’m mak- 
kin steady across, and him wi’ the whole 
wecht o’ the Skean on ’m! Ay, and 
borin up a’ the time—borin—borin—the 
dour rascal that he is—dod, if he keeps 
on that gait, a’ the tackle in Scotland 
winna haud him—” 
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And now a startling thing befell. Her 
eyes had been fixedly watching that thin 
gray thread of a line as it slowly cut its 
way through the swinging torrent; but 
it was fifteen or twenty yards higher up 
stream that a huge fish—looking about 
as big as a pig—threw himself out of the 
water, and fell again with a mighty souse. 

‘*Oh, John, is he off!” she exclaimed in 
heart-broken accents. 

‘*No, no, he’s no off,” replied John, 
‘*but soon he will be. Eh, my, my, a 
fine fish—a grand fish!—five-and-thirty 
pounds, I’m thinking —a fine fish—and 
nae chance wi’ him ava—” 

‘* But why no chance?” she demanded, 
in almost feverish agitation. ‘‘ There 
must be a chance! I tell you, Sir Fran- 
cis must get that salmon—he must get 
him—oh, he must get that splendid salm- 
on —or—or I declare I shall cry with 
vexation—” 

‘Ye needna fash,” said John, in a more 
resigned way—the resignation of despair. 
‘* Sir Francis is doin’ his best, but it’s no 
a bit o’ use. There’s thirty yards o’ a 
bagging line ahint that fish, wi’ a’ the 
wecht o’ the watter on it; and there's 
forty yards oot forbye; and how is ony- 
body to pit a strain on ’m? It’s the spate 
that’s pitten the strain on —and it’s the 
spate that ’ll—ay, I thocht sae—” 

At first she did not understand what 
had taken place, for the long and heavy 
line, held by the current, had not released 
the top of the rod; but the next moment 
she perceived that the angler was quietly 
reeling up. She ran to him. 

‘* Oh, Sir Francis, is he gone?” 

‘*He’s gone, and no mistake,” was the 
sufficiently cheerful reply. ‘‘I had little 
hopes of him, so long as he kept away to 
the other side, and would go boring up 
stream. I had no control over him—” 

‘*It is enough to make one cry with 
disappointment!” she exclaimed, almost 
stamping the ground. 

‘*Oh, you get used to these things in 
salmon-fishing,” he said, placidly. ‘‘ And 
now we'll move on and see if there’s any 
better luck waiting for us at the Mill- 
dam; or perhaps we might go right up 
to the Priest’s Bridge Pool, for it’s a pret- 
ty place to have luncheon—” 

‘*Oh, luncheon?” said she, rather draw- 
ing back. “I was quite forgetting. I 
shall have to go away home now—” 

‘You can’t.” 

‘* Why not?” 
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** Because of the bull.” 

‘*Oh, well—” She hesitated —and it 
was a winning kind of hesitation. ‘‘If 
you could spare me a biscuit —just one 
biscuit,” she said, with a most becoming 
bashfulness. 

‘* But your luncheon is in the bag!” he 
informed her. ‘‘I made sure you would 
come up the river with us, if there was 
any amusement going on—not that there’s 
much; and I told Hallett; and I myself 
saw the packets put in—” 

‘*Oh, then, if I may!” said she, prompt- 
ly and blithely—and there was no more 
talk of a return to the Castle during the 
remainder of this day’s excursion. 

The Priest’s Bridge Pool—which they 
arrived at after a devious meandering by 
ferny glades and through copses of oak 
and hazel—lies in a long and deep hol- 
low; and here the waters of the Skean, 
having come dashing, and boiling, and 
foaming through the narrow and rocky 
chasms above, collect themselves, and (in 
ordinary seasons) begin to moderate their 
headlong pace. The banks are lofty and 
steep; that on the north covered with 
heather and short birch bushes; that on 
the south with hanging woods that de- 
scend almost to the river’s edge. And 
here, on the trunk of a felled tree, young 
Gordon discovered a comfortable seat for 
his fair companion, while he proceeded 
to help John Tod to get out the contents 
of the luncheon -bag. - This done, John 
withdrew to a little dingle hard by, where 
unseen he could hastily get through with 
his mid-day meal, the sooner to reach the 
far more important solace of a smoke. 

And thus it was that these two young 
people, seated side by side on the trunk 
of the felled ash, found themselves prac- 
tically alone in this strange and solitary 
world —alone with the wet and silent 
woods, the surging and swinging river, 
the steep banks of heather and green birch 
burning in the sunlight, the silvery cloud- 
phantoms of the sky, and the mysterious 
distances of unnamed hills. And it may 
have been some sense of this isolation 
and remote seclusion that made Miss 
Georgie begin to talk of the crowded gay- 
eties of the London season now left so 
far behind. 

‘* Just to think,” said she—as she brisk- 
ly munched her sandwich of salmon-and- 
lettuce-leaf, and daintily sipped her claret 
and water—‘‘ just to think that it is only 
a matter of weeks since you and I were 
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in the big whirl—and meeting very often 
too—I don’t know how it happened we 
were always coming together—at dances. 
dinners, theatres, garden parties — the 
Academy Soirée, the Grosvenor Club- 
up at Lord’s, too—and several times in 
the Park, and once or twice at the Zoo— 
why, we were meeting everywhere: it 
almost looked like a fate, didn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” he added, inadvertent] y— 
for a fish had shown itself at the end of 
the pool. 

‘**Tll-natured people,” continued Miss 
Georgie, with her eyes downcast, ‘ might 
have said there was more contrivance 
than accident in it—mightn’t they?” 

‘Oh, yes,” he answered her— stil] 
watching for the fish. 

‘*T wonder if you recollect that night 
at Lady Coltsborough’s, when Cardinal 
Pepys took Madame Varitza in to dinner? 
I’ve never seen such a tall combination 
of color at any table—the Cardinal’s gor- 
geous scarlet robes and Madame Varitza’s 
white satin dress embroidered with silver, 
and her jet-black hair—rather a startling 
combination, wasn’t it?” 

‘**Oh, yes; oh, certainly,” he replied; 
and then he got quickly to his feet. ‘* You 


won't mind,” he said, ‘‘if I go along and 


put a fly over a fish I have seen gambol- 
ling about down there? You keep on 
with your lunch—I shall be back in a 
few minutes.” 

Now if Miss Georgie was at all inclined 
to be vexed and cross over his desertion 
of her, she soon had her revenge. For 
young Gordon, beginning well up, and 
working down to the fish, was wholly ab- 
sorbed in his occupation; and the nearer 
and nearer he got to the spot where he 
had seen the salmon leap, the more and 
more careful and concentrated he became : 
so that what now occurred could hardly 
have been guarded against. For he had 
just made a good long cast, and was al- 
lowing the fly to come quietly across the 
water, when out of the smooth- rolling 
flood there suddenly and silently arose 
an awful and terrifying object that had 
been hitherto quite invisible. It was a 
branch of an oak-tree sweeping down 
with the current; and the moment that 
Gordon saw this hideous thing going 
right on to his line, he made a violent ef- 
fort to jerk the fly into the air. But in 
vain. He was fast. Then he tried an- 
other sharp tug, to see if the leaf or leaves 
would not come away: they would not. 
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Then he attempted to haul by main force 
that brutal branch in to the side; this also 
was clearly hopeless, by reason of the 
strength of the stream. Nay, there was 
nothing for him but to run madly along 
the bank, reeling in a yard or two when 
he had the opportunity, while he kept 
velling— 

‘* John!—John!—where the devil are 
you !—-bring the gaff, man !” 

Indeed it was Miss Georgie herself who 
had to rout John out of his secret shel- 
ter; and then he, too, set off in pursuit, 
with his unwieldy, crablike movements; 
but eventually they did getehold of that 
maleficent branch, and managed to drag 
it ashore, and release the fly, without much 
harm being done. Then Frank Gordon 
came slowly back to his companion. 

‘‘ Nothing but mishaps to-day,” he said. 
‘‘This pool’s spoiled, at any rate; so we 
may as well go down to the Mill-dam 
now.” 

‘**Oh, do you think I have brought you 
bad luck?” asked Miss Georgie, with the 
air of an erring and repentant child. 

‘* You?” he made answer. ‘‘I should 
think not! Besides, what does it matter? 


There are other things than salmon-fish- 
ing—and the whole of this morning has 


been delightful!” 

‘It’s rather nice of you to say so,” re- 
marked this demure maiden, as she moved 
aside to let John pack up. ‘‘I thought 
you cared for nothing but fishing and 
flies.” 


At a somewhat late hour that after- 
noon the Prince and Princess, the Rock- 
minsters, and Sir Hugh were all of them 
seated out on the terrace, having tea—Lady 
Adela and her sisters had doubtless been 
detained in-doors by their earnest devo- 
tion to literature and the arts. This side 
of the Castle, facing east, was now in cool, 
clear, silver-gray shadow; but beyond the 
plateau and the policies all the wide val- 
ley was filled with a warm and mellow 
radiance; for away in the west—over 
Loch Kil, and Morven, and Arisaig—the 
heavens had entirely opened, and the 
golden-white light was streaming across 
the hills by Glen Loy and Clunes, and 
even touching here and there a shoulder 
or peak of the lofty Aonach Mér. And 
it was amid these pleasant surroundings 
—and with the grateful hush of the even- 
ing not far distant—that the Princess was 
entertaining her friends with an account 
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of the celebrated dinner at which the 
young King Alexander of Servia, then a 
boy of seventeen, tricked his grave and 
elderly Ministers and threw off the yoke 
of the Regency. Of course she must have 
had the main story at second-hand; but 
she was able to embellish it with many 
particulars derived from personal know- 
ledge; and a very amusing tale it turned 
out to be—how tke unsuspecting Regents 
and Ministers sat down to dinner; how, 
while they were at the soup, their houses 
were occupied by soldiers; how, midway 
through the banquet, guards were placed 
outside; and how, as ‘dessert was about 
to be served, the youthful Alexander rose 
and announced to his guests that he rath- 
er wanted to be King on his own account 
now, and that he would be much obliged 
if the Regents would forthwith resign. 
Then consternation—refusal —the doors 
thrown wide, and the officers and soldiery 
calling ‘‘ Long live the King!” while the 
point to be considered by the Regents 
and Ministers was whether they should 
rush out into the corridor to meet an al- 
most certain death, or whether they should 
sit quietly down and go on with their 
fruit, and cigarettes, and coffee and co- 
gnac. ‘The Princess was making mali- 
ciously merry over this legend when of a 
sudden the expression of her face slightly 
changed. 

For beyond the carriage-drive there 
was an extended avenue of ash and row- 
an; and as this part of the roadway was 
out in the open ‘it was barred across by 
bands of alternate sun and shade. And 
into this picturesque setting came two 
figures, followed by a third; the two lead- 
ing figures—a tall and handsome young 
fellow, and a laughing-eyed lass—looking 
rather well in the glow of light. 

‘*Lady Rockminster,” said the Prin- 
cess, with something of a calm air, ‘‘ has 
Miss Lestrange been away all day with 
Frank?” 

‘*T suppose so,” was the answer, ‘‘ for 
I saw them start in the morning. And 
she has had distinctly the best of it.” 

“*In what way?” 

‘* Well, he can have had but little fish- 
ing, the river being so high; while she 
has had a fine picnic excursion.” 

At this moment the two young people 
came up; and Miss Georgie was easily 
persuaded to take a seat at the tea-table; 
while her companion had to give a re- 
port of the persistent ill luck of the day. 
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Then he left, to get his brogues and 
waders hauled off; and as he was going, 
his mother called to him— 

‘* Frank, I see there's a letter waiting 
for you from Grantly. If Aunt Jean 
has anything to say that concerns me, 
don’t forget to let me know.” 

Aunt Jean, however, had but little 
news to send from Dee-side. What held 
his prolonged attention most was the 
postscript— 

‘““P.S. No, I have never heard of the 
old botanist and that beautiful Greek girl 
you have asked about once or twice. Of 
course I assumed that I should meet them 
again; for you said they were going to 
ramble about the neighborhood for some 
time; but they seemed to have disappear- 
ed altogether, leaving no trace behind. .I 
am sorry —I was interested in both of 
them.—J. G.” 


CHAPTER X. 


FROM MORN TILL EVE. 


OLGA ELuiott flounced up from the 
piano, and went and threw herself on to 
an adjacent couch. 

‘* Bother that trash!” she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Brilliancy—delicacy of touch 


—expression: rubbish! I can’t play; and 
I never shall be able to play; and I don’t 
want to be able to play. You sit down 
yourself, Bry, and bang; hammer as bad- 
ly as you can manage—and Ma’l] think 
it's me. Oh, I suppose you consider it’s 
my duty. It’s my duty to practise so 
many hours a day—and read ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’—and darn my own stockings—and 
twenty dozen other things. But I know 
what all these duties are; they’re simply 
a lot of ridiculous nonsense invented by 
the elderly people to keep the younger 
people within strict bounds. And I’m 
not going to be kept within strict bounds; 
I must have my freedom; I mean to have 
my whack, if I can get it. Sounds self- 
ish?—but it’s honest. You've got to fight 
for your own hand in this wicked world. 
It’s all very well to say, ‘Do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto 
you’; that’s all very fine; but I want to 
see the others begin. They don’t appear 
to be in a hurry, do they? Now, Bry, I 
wish you'd sit down and bash away at 
the piano—or else Ma ’ll be here.” 

She had hardly uttered the words when 
the door was opened; and Mrs. Alexander 
Elliott, finding Briseis standing irresolute 


by the piano, while Olga lay supine on 
the couch, looked reproachfully from one 
to the other. 

‘** Really, Briseis,” said she, ‘‘on a day 
like this — when every minute is of val. 
ue—” 

But the poor, tried widow with the care- 
worn face and sad eyes was no termagant. 
notwithstanding her thin and resolute 
mouth; besides, she was much too de 
pendent on the alacrity and good-will of 
her niece to risk giving offence. So she 
altered her tone. 

‘*T wish you would come down to the 
school-room, Briseis, dear, and help me 
with Olga’s and Brenda’s dresses that 
they are going to wear at dinner to-night. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Bingham come here 
this evening, I hope they will see that 
everything is done properly in the house. 
And you have such taste, Briseis, dear 
such natural good taste—and you are so 
clever with your needle—and familiar 
with the best styles, in different countries 
— it will be so easy for you to plan out a 
few little alterations that will bring the 
dresses up to the present fashion. There's 
not much time, to be sure—it was so in 
considerate of Mrs. Bingham to give us 
suc: short notice—” 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck 
a silver chime: the alabaster cherub, 
swinging in his goiden swing, had ar 
rived at the hour of half past ten. She 
glanced at the dial. 

‘** But I must first go and take Brenda's 
temperature—” 

‘*Mayn’t I do that for you, Aunt Cla- 
ra?” said Briseis, promptly. 

“If you would—if you would!” said the 
much-harassed mother, and she handed 
over the little glass instrument to Briseis, 
who thereupon left the room. And then 
Mrs. Elliott went to her daughter, and 
patted the dull flaxen hair. 

‘*T hope my pretty Olga isn’t going to 
be ill too,” she said, in caressing tones. 

‘*Oh, no, Ma, dear,” replied the pasty- 
faced young lady, with great suavity. 
‘*T had only one helping of toasted cheese 
at the end of dinner last night. But 
Brenda had two; and then she went to 
sleep, as usual; and only woke up in time 
to ring for her glass of port wine and bis- 
cuit; and then she went to bed—and I 
wonder her temperature this morning 
isn’t 140.” 

** At six o'clock it was 100.2,” said the 
mother, half absently. ‘‘ And that’s not 





very high. If there are any signs of a 
decrease, then we needn’t send for Dr. 
Thomas—doctors’ visits do mount up so!” 
She turned again to the procumbent dam- 
sel. ‘“‘So you are resting, dearest, to pre- 
pare yourself for the bustle of the even- 
ing?” she said, affectionately. ‘‘ Quite 
right—quite right. For my two bonny 
darlings must be at their very best and 
brightest to-night, to show the Binghams 
what happy companionship their daugh- 
ter enjoys. And I shouldn’t wonder if 
they asked us all to dine with them at the 
Langham—” 

Miss Olga jumped up from her pros- 
trate position—her gray-green eyes staring 
wide. 

‘‘Oh, would they? Are they likely 
to?” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘‘Tt is at least probable,” said the mo- 
ther. ‘‘ But lie down again, dear one, if 
you are really tired; and send Briseis to 
me the moment she comes back with the 
report.” 

So in a little while thereafter Briseis 
found herself, in the so-called school- 
room, busily occupied in snipping, alter- 
ing, and stitching at her cousins’ dinner 
gowns; and very well content was she 
with the solitary task—solitary, because 
her aunt had almost immediately been 
summoned away by other domestic duties. 
Moreover, she knew she had a free hand 
in these embellishments. The two sisters 
were not likely to complain, whatever 
she did. They had formed a dim idea 
that she was endowed with a certain dis- 
tinction and refinement; she had seen far 
cities and stately ceremonies; nay, had 
she not in her possession, at this very mo- 
ment, what was the very summit of their 
souls’ desires—a fancy dress? Again and 
again they had begged her to show them 
once more this wonderful treasure— 
though it was only the festival costume 
of a Greek peasant girl; and with long- 
ing eyes they had regarded the pale blue 
Albanian jacket and its elaborate silver 
embroidery, the head-gear of rows of pen- 
dulous coins, the silken veil showing 
tremulous threads of gold through the 
diaphanous texture, with girdle, bracelets, 
and necklace all complete. When they 
went out shopping together, her cousins 
would, if somewhat reluctantly and sulk- 
ily, defer to her taste. Not unfrequently 
they would ask her to choose for them 
ribbons, neckerchiefs, gloves, and what 
not —especially as she had a common 
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trick of paying for such trifles, out of her 
slender pocket-money. And they were 
not likely to take umbrage at any of the 
alterations she was now making: they 
would be satisfied to be spared the trou- 
ble. 

At noon there came a slight tap at the 
door. 

‘* Master Adalbert is ready, Miss,” said 
the maid, who immediately hurried on. 

She went to the door, and found her 
boy cousin in the hall. 

“I’m afraid we can’t go out to-day, 
Adalbert,” said she, ‘‘every one is so 
busy—” 

‘* But look at this, Briseis—look—look !” 
he cried; and he was regarding with an 
intense curiosity a fine assortment of 
golf clubs, all burnished and shining, 
that lay on the hall table, the shafts 
strapped up in the brown canvas bag. 
‘*T suppose they’re Edward's,” he added, 
wistfully. 

‘*Oh, no, they’re not,” she answered 
him, in her gentle fashion. ‘‘ They’re 
yours.”’ 

‘Why, what do you mean, Briseis?” 

‘‘They’re a little birthday present I 
got for you,” she explained, ‘‘ only I did 
not expect them to be sent home so soon. 
You may as well have them now as to- 
morrow.” 

He was an extremely sensitive lad. He 
could not speak. It was a brief twitch- 
ing of the muscles of his face that told 
how hard he was trying to keep the wa- 
ter from welling into his eyes. And then, 
mastering himself, he pretended not to 
be overwhelmed by her kindness; he pre- 
tended to be wholly engrossed and de- 
lighted with the clubs. 

‘* Look, Briseis,” he said, as he undid 
the strap, and drew one after the other 
out, ‘‘aren’t they splendidly made! Did 
you ever see such finish? This is the 
driver, you know—he’s the fellow to send 
the ball whizzing !—one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, you count, 
and then it drops—clean away over all 
the dangers. And this is the cleek—and 
this is the iron niblick—that’s the one if 
you're in a fearful bunker!—and this is 
the brassey—and this.is the putter—” 

But at this point Mrs. Elliott, bustling 
through the house on her manifold er- 
rands, made her appearance; and when 
the whole situation was explained to her, 
she thought that Briseis might after all 
take her cousin out for a turn in the Park, 
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if only for half an hour; so, in a few 
minutes, these two set forth together, the 
tall, slim, beautiful Greek girl pushing 
the invalid-chair as usual. And while 
as yet they were amid the noise of the 
streets, he was silent; but when they had 
crossed the Marylebone Road, and passed 
through York Gate, and entered into the 
quietude of the Park, he said— 

‘* Briseis, I never thanked you for the 
clubs.” 

‘* Why should you?” 

‘*T wanted to tell you something,” he 
went on. ‘‘ You are so different from 
any one else. You seem to know what 
other people are thinking; and you take 
the trouble to find out; and you think 
along with them. And that’s why you 
bought me the golf clubs. It was to keep 
me imagining that some day I might be a 
golfer.” 

Now it was quite true that she had a 
profound sympathy with the pathetic en- 
thusiasms of this poor lame lad—about 
golf, cricket, football, and all manner of 
athletic exercises; but she was not going 
to allow him—even at this moment of 


confession and almost of appeal—to as- 
sume that there could be anything ficti- 
tious or hopeless about his passionate in- 


terest in such affairs. 

‘‘And what better can there be than 
imagining?” she said, boldly. ‘* Look at 
me. I can’t play cricket. I can’t play 
football. I have never even seen a game 
at golf. And do you think it probable I 
shall ever pull in a college boat at Hen- 
ley? But all the same, merely through 
reading the accounts to you, I have be- 
come as deeply interested in them as any 
one—as even you yourself; I know the 
names of all your heroes; and I follow 
the doings of the various teams—why, I 
can almost understand a game at foot- 
ball now—from the report, I mean—” 

‘* It’s a shame I should ask you to read 
for me, Briseis,” said he. ‘‘ But this is 
how it is. If I read for myself, I see lit- 
tle except the newspaper; but when you 
read for me, I can make up the picture 
before my eyes—” 

‘* Very well, then,” said she, ‘‘ and who 
objects to my reading to you? And do 
you think I don’t like to hear of brill- 
iant achievements—and all the people at 
Lord’s clapping their hands at a good 
catch—” 

‘*But I wanted you to know, Briseis,” 
said he, still unsatisfied, *‘ that I quite un- 
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derstand what you were thinking of whey 
you bought me the golf clubs—”’ 

‘‘And you will hang them up on the 
back of your bedroom door,” said she. 
cheerfully. ‘‘ And every morning, whe) 
you awake, you will wonder whether \, 
Ball, or Mr. Horace Hutchinson, or Wj] 
lie Park is likely to be out on the links. 
and what kind of weather he is going to 
have.” 

These brief excursions with her }oy 
cousin were the one break in the conti), 
uous drudgery of the long and dreary 
day—the one opportunity permitted he, 
of getting a glimpse of the sky, the clouds. 
the trees, and the pale London sunlight 
shimmering on the placid lake. And )y 
this time she and he had explored al! 
the secret nooks and byways of the Park: 
and they had chosen their favorite re 
treats—one, in particular, fronting a kind 
of back-channel, where there was a wood 
en bench sheltered by bushes, and whitl 
er they could easily, when they chose, 
summon a congregation of clamorous 
ducks, that would come breasting throug) 
the rippling waters, and even waddle up 
the grassy banks in jealous competition 
for crumbs. But on this occasion they 
had brought no bread with them; so, 
when the invalid-chair had been placed 
by the side of the bench, Briseis took out 
a newspaper from the capacious pocket. 

‘* Well, what shall I read to you this 
morning, Adalbert? There will be the 
First Round for the Association Challenge 
Cup—” 

‘No, no, never mind about that,” he 
said, hastily. ‘‘ I’ve got something better 
for you, Briseis—something that will stir 
you; I found it last night in a volume of 
Tennyson that Miss Bingham lent me, 
and I copied it: if you take out my MS. 
bock, you'll see it is the last piece. | 
want to hear you read it aloud—I know it 
will be splendid, Briseis—just splendid!” 

She was a willing slave to this poor 
chap; she humored him, petted him, and 
obeyed his every whim; and if he was 
occasionally a little exacting she did not 
mind very much. She got out the copy- 
book, and turned to the last piece; and 
a single glance down the page told her 
something of the proud indignation of 
the opening verses, so that she was in a 
measure prepared when she began— 
“My Lords, we heard you speak: you told us all 

That England’s honest censure went too far; 

That our free press should cease to brawl 








Not sting the fiery Frenchman into war. 

It was our ancient privilege, my Lords, 

To fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into words.” 
He listened in absolute silence, though 
already he seemed somewhat breathless ; 
but when she had finished the fifth verse— 


“Shall we fear Aim? our own we never fear’d. 
From our first Charles by foree we wrung our 
claims. 
Prick’d by the Papal spur, we rear’d, 
We flung the burthen of the second James. 
I say, we never fear’d! and as for these, 
We broke them on the land, we drove them on 
the seas "— 


he could restrain his enthusiasm no 
longer. 

‘* How grandly you read, Briseis—how 
grand—grand!” he cried. ‘‘ You ought 
to be in a great hall—and multitudes— 
cheering you and cheering you—” 

‘‘But who are ‘these’?” she asked— 
for her edition of Tennyson did not con- 
tain this poem. 

‘*These’?” he repeated, triumphantly. 
‘Why, the French! 

‘as for these, 

We broke them on the land, we drove them on 

the seas.’ 


Yes; and that’s what England could do 
again to-morrow, if there was need! But, 
Briseis,” he went on, ‘‘ would you mind 
turning back a few pages, and you'll find 
another piece called ‘The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava’—I won't 
ask you to read it all—I’m quite ashamed, 
you know, to trouble you-—-but only one 
verse, the one beginning ‘The trumpet, 
the gallop, the charge’ —for one of the 
three who followed Scarlett right in 
amongst the Russian cavalry was an 
Elliot —Searlett’s aide-de-camp, you 
know—” 

Again she followed his directions; and 
she knew, rather than saw, that his face 
was mantling with color and his large 
eyes ‘‘glowering” as she declaimed the 
swinging lines— 

‘The trumpet, the gallop, the charge, and the 
might of the fight! 

Thousands of horsemen had gather’d there on 
the height, 

With a wing push’d out to the left, and a wing 

to the right, 

And who shall escape if they close? but he 

dash’d up alone 

Thro’ the great gray slope of men, 

Sway’d his sabre, and held his own 

Like an Englishman there and then; 

All in a moment follow'd with force 

Three that were next in their fiery course, 

Wedged themselves in between horse and horse, 
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Fought fer their lives in the narrow gap they 
had made— 

Four amid thousands! and up the hill, up the hill, 

Gallopt the gallant three hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade.” 


‘‘For you are an Elliot too,” he said 
—perhaps as a kind of vague apology for 
demanding so much of her. 

But this breathing-space had to be cur- 
tailed, for they had come out late; and 
soon they were leaving these misty glades, 
and the wooded islands, and the shim- 
mering water, and were returning to the 
roar of the streets again. They got home 
just in time for luncheon—which, indeed, 
was an ordeal that Briseis would fain 
have avoided; for she had not been liv- 
ing long in this house before it became 
apparent to every one that she had found 
favor in the eyes of the supercilious and 
cadaverous medical student; and the pat- 
ronage that he bestowed upon her, espe- 
cially at lunch-time, took the form of 
asking her incessant and idiotic conun- 
drums, and propounding all sorts of fatu- 
ous quips and catches. Now conundrums 
only bewildered her; she never could find 
the proper answer; and especially was she 
unable to perceive the simian japes that 
depend for their point on an imitation of 
Cockney speech. Then the young gen- 
tleman who was dallying on his way to 
Caius addressed her and her alone; he 
would take no notice of the others at ta- 
ble; so that they were forced to become 
spectators—amused and malicious spec- 
tators—of her desperate embarrassment. 
Sometimes the face of the small lame boy 
flushed with anger; but he dared not dis- 
pute with his elder brother. 

And on this morning, as usual, the 
lanky, gray-faced student had allowed 
the whole of them to take their places 
before he deigned to saunter in with his 
hands in his pockets; then, the moment 
he was seated, he called down the table 
to Briseis. 

‘* Briseis,” said he, ‘‘are you good at 
finding rhymes?” 

‘** Oh, no—oh, not in the least,” she an- 
swered, involuntarily shrinking back— 
for she knew that all eyes would be upon 
her, in wait for her confusion. 

‘You must try,” he proceeded — but 
whether to torment her or to entertain 
her who could say?—‘‘ I'll give you three 
lines of a verse; and you must find the 
fourth; and the fourth must rhyme and 
scan with the second; only, you are lim- 
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ited to two words: do you understand? 
Now, listen— 

‘She took some tea—a pound of tea— 

And put it in a kettle; 

And then she went and boiled it—’ 
Do you understand? You've got to find 
a fourth line that will rhyme and scan 
with the second —seven syllables — but 
only two words, mind—only two words—” 

‘*Oh, 'm sure I can’t!” Briseis pro- 
tested—conscious of the prevailing giggle. 

‘* Well, Pll give you until to-morrow,” 
said he, gayly, ‘‘ and then, if you haven’t 
the answer, there must be a forfeit. Al- 
ways a forfeit in such cases; it’s a law of 
the game; the forfeit to be named by the 
propounder of the riddle.” 

‘* Edward, dear,” the poor widow put 
in, plaintively, “I wish you wouldn't 
worry your cousin so.” 

‘*But I must be off now, if you will 
excuse me, Aunt Clara,” Briseis said, ris- 
ing from her place. ‘‘ There is so much 
to do to those dresses.” 

‘* My dear child, you have had no lunch- 
eon at all!” the widow cried. 

‘* Oh, yes, yes,” she made answer, blithe- 
ly enough—and indeed she had had two 


spoonfuls of soup and a bit of bread. 
She was glad to get back to the musty 


and dusky school-room; nor did her task 
seem so very monotonous, once she had 
got everything planned out, with caly 
the mechanical sewing to be got through; 
for in this still seclusion there were many 
pictures rising before her brain, however 
she may have been occupied with the 
swift stitches— tremulous and nebulous 
pictures that came before her in an un- 
known and unsummoned fashion, and 
that carried her leagues and leagues away 
from this lonely chamber. The glancing 
blue waters of the Gulf of Aegina; the 
saffron-white columns of the Parthenon, 
dim and far on their high plateau; the 
steep slopes of Pentelicus, glaucous-green 
and scarred; the solitary Santa Maura, 
and the out-jutting golden cliff that heard 
Sappho’s farewell ery; Corfu, and the 
luxuriant palms and magnolias of Mon 
Repos; the brown plains surrounding 
Acro-Corinth; the ruddy soil, the rich 
vegetation, the forts and bastions bris- 
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a distant singing —‘‘ When we set out 
from Megara — Megara — Megara ” — a)\;| 
the white fustanellas were twirling abou: 
with frantic energy, and there were 
laughing faces under the tasselled caps, 
out there in the blaze of the sun. (Op 
rather was it not the lapping of waves 
along the side of a boat—with the moon 
light silvering all the wide bay of Pha 
lerum—and Hymettus black against tle 
stars—and some one, delicate - fingered, 
touching the tightened strings — while 
there stole into the listening air the low 
cadences of a love-song of Zante? Cape 
Colias gray and distant in the ghostly 
radiance—and all the long line of shore 
murmuring like a sea-shell— 

‘*How are you getting on now, Bri 
seis?” said Aunt Clara, bustling into the 
room. ‘‘My bonny darlings must come 
down and look at what you have done, 
just to make sure. I wish all our other 
difficulties could be as easily got over. 
What to do [hardly know. You see,” she 
continued, and now she was regarding 
Briseis with something more of hesitation, 
‘“‘it is of such importance that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham should be favorably im- 
pressed with Ada’s surroundings; and 
yet, if there is only the one maid waiting 
at table, I am afraid to think what awk 
wardness may happen. Of course there 
are the two; but one of them must—sim 
ply must-—be told off to bring the dishes 
up from the kitchen to the hall table. 
Cook can’t be expected to do more than 
her own work; she can’t keep running 
up the stairs; and old Wilkinshaw is 
useless—she’d tumble and bring destruc 
tion on everything. Yet if it could only 
be managed that we had both the maids 
in the dining-room, what a relief it would 
be—even as regards the handing of vege- 
tables—” 

**But, Aunt Clara,” said Briseis, glan 
cing up from her needle—and there was 
usually a touch of wonder in the beauti 
ful, dark, friendly eyes when she raised 
her head in this way, ‘‘why should you 
have any difficulty? Meeting those stran- 
gers wouldn’t interest me, I’m sure: why 
not let me carry up the things from the 
kitchen to the hall table?—then you can 
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tling with cannon at the Euxine mouth 
of the Bosporus: these and many an- 
other magic-lantern slide passed slowly 
before her eyes as she worked on at Olga’s 
and Brenda’s gowns. Sometimes her ears 
deceived her; it was as if she could hear 
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have both maids to wait in the dining- 
room.” 

‘**Do you mean that, Briseis?” said Aunt 
Clara, almost too quickiy. ‘It is so 
kind of you!—so thoughtful!—so con- 
siderate! And your own suggestion too 
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—that makes it all the more good -na- 
tured; for of course I never would have 
proposed such a thing—not for worlds 
would I have proposed such a thing; but 
when it comes so naturally and sponta- 
neously from yourself, why, then I say 
that I have no right to refuse such a— 
such a— magnanimous offer. Oh, I 
know. It isn’t every one who would do 
it—and who would be the first to suggest 
it. Thank you, thank you ever so much! 
And then, when it comes to dessert, you 
see, Briseis, you will have time to slip up 
stairs, and get dressed, and be waiting for 
us in the drawing-room. For we must 
have you in the drawing-room—we could 
not do without you in the drawing-room, 
you know—you play so exquisitely. And 
Briseis, there's still another thing: if you 
saw your way, in the general conversa- 
tion, to bring in an occasional sentence 
of Italian or Greek—” 

But at this the pale, clear forehead of 
the girl flushed a little; and Aunt Clara 
instantly perceived that she had made a 
mistake. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean pretence—I didn’t 
mean any vulgar show- off,” she said, 
somewhat hastily. ‘‘Far from that. 
For how could there be any pretence in 
your case? Every one knows you are 
such a wonderful linguist; and how could 
there be any affectation in your making 
use of such phrases? To Adalbert, for 
example: haven’t I heard you and Adal- 
bert talking Greek together?” 

‘* Adalbert,” responded Briseis, calmly, 
‘can say nai, aléthds—agapéte moi phile 
—and a few words like that. But I am 
quite sure he is much too honest and 
straightforward to pretend to know a 
language that he doesn’t know.” 

**Oh, yes, of course — you are quite 
right—quite right—certainly: only—only 
—I did so wish the Binghams to under- 
stand that their daughter was living 
among people of culture—though, as you 
say, one wouldn't have any pretence—oh, 
no—not on any account. But at least 
you will play for us, Briseis?” 

‘* Whatever you please, Aunt Clara!” 

So Briseis was once more left alone, with 
her patient toil; but she was gradually 
getting to the end of it; and eventually 
—as the dusk of the autumn day was steal- 
ing over—she had finished; and Olga and 
Brenda were summoned. They conde- 
scended to express a cold approval. Nay, 
there was more than that; for having 
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asked of their cousin what dress she her- 
self meant to wear at dinner, and having 
been informed as to the share in that fes- 
tivity that had been allotted to her, Olga 
at least showed some trifle of indignation. 

‘It’s a beastly shame,” said she, frown- 
ing angrily. ‘* You're being put upon, 
Bry; and you don’t see it. It’s too bad 
— it’s simply disgusting —the way Ned 
rots you at lunch-time. And as for car- 
rying these things up from the kitchen, 
why wasn’t Ada Bingham’s maid turned 
on to it?—she can’t always be frizzing the 
hair of that spitfire cat!” 

‘** Never mind,” said the sullen-mouthed 
Brenda—w hose temperature was no long- 
er alarming her—‘‘ you'll be able to snick 
the best of the pastry when it’s waiting on 
the hall table.” 

And now Briseis, who was completely 
overwrought—for she had been at these 
unceasing occupations and employments 
ever since seven o'clock that morning— 
now she thought she might steal away to 
her own little den and lie down for a few 
minutes, before the labors of the evening 
began. But she had not taken into ac- 
count the indomitable activity of her 
ubiquitous aunt. 

‘* Where are you going, Briseis, dear? 
Will you come here fora moment? I've 
arranged the flowers on the dining-room 
table—in a kind of a way; but you have 
such excellent taste, you know—if you 
wouldn't mind putting a finishiag touch 
—I shall just have time to dress now. 
And you might have a look round the 
drawing-room, too—do just as you like— 
just as you like—it’s sure to be an im- 
provement—” 

Which was all very well; but in the 
ornamentation of her house Mrs. Alexan- 
der Elliott acted on these two fundamen- 
tal principles—first, that each and every 
article in the drawing-room must be 
adorned with a large bow of silk ribbon, 
as if it were a white poodle-dog, and, sec- 
ondly, that flowers, whether cut or potted, 
were simple, feeble, ineffective things, 
and must therefore be swathed round 
about with masses of satin, either pink or 
yellow. And as Briseis did not’ know 
how far she might dare to impinge upon 
these traditions, her tentative little efforts 
at decoration were considerably restrict- 
ed; however, she proceeded as well as she 
could; and, in fact, had only done re- 
storing some measure of freedom to the 
cramped-up flowers of the dining-room 
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table when a ringing of the door- bell 
warned her to fly and seek shelter down 
in the kitchen. 

The carrying up of the dinner dishes 
did not prove to be much of a hardship, 
after all; and when, at intervals, she 
caught some glimpse or echo of the rath- 
er funereal banquet going forward in the 
dining-room, she did not much regret be- 
ing on the wrong side of the door. Then 
by-and-by dessert arrived; and this was 
the signal for her to get off to her own 
apartment, to dress for the later cere- 
mony. When she descended to the draw- 
ing-room shé found herself alone; so she 
occupied the spare moments in loosening 
out a few of the bows of ribbon, and in 
shaking free some of the tied-up curtains. 

Miss Bingham’s papa and mamma 
turned out to be a rather distinguished- 
looking couple, both of them of a coun- 
trified complexion, with good manners, 
and considerable reticence of speech. But, 
well-bred as they may have been, neither 
could altogether conceal a slight glance 
of surprise when they were introduced to 
Briseis Valieri. Who was the mysterious 
stranger, then, who had not been granted 
a place at the dinner table? A niece? 


But she was so singularly unlike the rest 
of the family; she was tall—dark-eyed— 


and gracious of bearing; and when, at 
her aunt's request, she went to the piano 
and began to play something—soft and 
low, so as not to disturb the conversation 
—Mrs. Bingham at least knew that that 
was no school-girl’s touch, no, nor any 
music-mistress's either. And then, when 
Briseis had done what had been demand- 
ed of her, she rose and retired into an ad- 
jacent corner, where there chanced to be 
a small side table,and a lamp, and some 
photographs; and here no one interfered 
with her; indeed she even ventured to 
open and read a note that had stealthily 
been placed in her hand by the little 
lame boy. It contained only these words 
—‘The line is ‘On Popocatapetl’; but 
don’t tell Edward I told you.—A.” She 
had a vague impression that this might 
refer to some one or other of the medical 
student's fatuities; but which of them she 
couldn’t recall at the moment. 

The Binghams did not stay late; but 
there was much to do after they had 
gone; and it was not until well past 
eleven that Briseis was allowed to retire 
finally to the solitude of her own room. 
By this time she was about done to death ; 
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and perhaps inclined to be a trifle hys 
terical after the long and unintermitten 
strain; and to calm herself she went and 
sat by the window (the stars were faintly 
visible above the roofs of the opposite 
houses), and repeated to herself—and re- 
peated more than once, too— Goethe's 
pathetic Nachtlied. The translation (of 
the untranslatable) was her own, and no 
doubt was bald and bare enough; but she 
had used the little fragment ere now as 
a kind of spell or charm in moments of 
despondency. 


Over ail the mountains 

Is peace ; 

Along the far summits 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are hushed in the forest. 
Wait thou only, and soon 

Thou also shalt sleep. 


This time the charm proved to be of no 
avail. She was restless— nervously ex- 
cited — sleep was out of the question — 
‘‘ihr war, sie wusste nicht wie.” And at 
length, hardly knowing what she did, she 
went to the side of the bed, and threw 
herself on her knees, and laid her fore- 
head on her clasped hands. It was an 
attitude of prayer—though this was a 
strange kind of prayer: 

** Mother — father — uncle—where are 
you all?” she murmured, amid wild tears 
and wilder sobbing. ‘* Where are you? 
Can you hear me? Do you know that— 
that Iam trying to do my best?—I try— 
to do what you would approve—but—but 
I am so lonely —so lonely. Mother— 
mother—surely you can hear me—can- 
not you say something—to let me know 
—that you approve?—” 

But there was no answer from the 
wide, and sad, and silent spaces of the 
stars. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A SECRET OF THE WOODS. 


Now no one who had met Miss Georgie 
Lestrange coming lightly down the stair- 
case and across the hall of Glen Skean 
Castle, on this fresh, and brilliant, and 
sweet-scented morning, would have sus- 
pected that there was aught of evil, or 
mischief, or malice in her extremely pret- 
ty eyes. And perhaps there was not. 
Perhaps she had only the natural wish 
to get out-of-deors for a minute or two— 
to look abroad on the wide valley with 
its azure ribbon of a river, on the rose- 





purple slopes of heather stained to a clar- 
et color here and there by the passing 
clouds, and on the sunlight weaving sil- 
ver into the mists of Aonach Mér. That 
was simple and natural enough. The 
dew was trembling and glinting on the 
crass; the rowan-trees were a glory of 
scarlet; the black shadows of the limes 
and beeches moved slowly, this way and 
that, on the vivid green of the lawn: there 
were plenty of things to engage her 
pleased attention, out here in the open 
air. But Miss Georgie did not at once 
step forth into the sunshine. 

For it so happened that in passing 
through the portico she caught sight of 
the luncheon-bag, already packed and 
lying on the table; and as this bag was 
made of netting, the contents of it were 
for the most part visible, among these be- 
ing a couple of small tumblers, one with- 
in the other for safer carrying. She 
paused only for a second; and even now 
there was no indication that any devil- 
ment had occurred to her nimble brain. 
Nay, it was with a fine affectation of 
carelessness that she went outside and 
looked all about her—her dark blue Tam 
o’ Shanter set jauntily on the rebellious 
tangles of her golden-red hair. And then 
she passed across the terrace; and tripped 
down the wide steps; and strolled along 
to the nearest flower-plot, and proceeded 
to gather a few pansies. These pansies 
were of an uncommon kind—dusky or- 
ange and russet, with manifold streaks 
and blotches; and perhaps that was why 
she wanted them; at all events, when she 
had secured the little nosegay she re- 
turned with it to the portico, and placed 
it for a moment on the table. Then, and 
more rapidly (and after a quick and fur- 
tive glance into the interior of the hall), 
she undid the clasp of the luncheon-bag ; 
she took out the two tumblers, and sepa- 
rated them; she wrapped the paper round 
one of them and restored it to its place; 
the other received the tiny bouquet; and 
with that in ber hand she walked into 
the spacious and empty dining- room, 
where breakfast was laid. This was but 
a trifling decoration to place on the mas- 
sive Elizabethan sideboard, in front of the 
great salvers and tankards; nevertheless 
she seemed satisfied; and when she went 
out once more to the terrace, she was de- 
murely whistling to herself as she walked 
up and down—with a watchful eye for 
any new-comer. 
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And that, as it chanced, was none oth- 
er than Frank Gordon, who had been 
down to see what the river was like. 

‘* I’m afraid, Miss Georgie,” said he, as 
he came up, “it’s no use your going 
with us to-day. The water has dwin- 
dled away to nothing. Nota ghost of a 
chance—” 

‘** But you said you would show me the 
big fish in the pools above the Priest's 
Bridge,” said Miss Georgie, in rather an 
injured fashion. 

**Oh, well, if you like to go as far, for 
the pleasure of sitting and looking at 
them—” 

** And the photographs,” she continued. 
**You said you would help me to get some 
instantaneous views of salmon-fishing— 
you casting, you know, out at the end of 
the jetty—and John standing by you, 
with the gaff—” 

** Oh, certainly, by all means,” he said, 
“if you think it’s worth while coming 
for that.” 

‘* And you promised to try the new rod 
the Prince has had sent him—” 

“Taking a salmon-rod out to Monte- 
veltro!” 

‘*But you promised. And _ besides,” 
she added, triumphantly and conclusive- 
ly, ‘‘the luncheon-bag is already packed 
for us—for some of the English servants 
have been allowed to go off to see the 
Highland Games at Fort Mary, and they 
did everything they could before they left. 
What time would you like to start?” 

‘* Whenever you please.” 

**Oh, well, Pll go and get the plates 
put in my camera; and if we set out im- 
mediately after breakfast, I dare say there 
will be plenty of time for us to pho- 
tograph all the way up to the Priest's 
Bridge.” 

It seemed a satisfactory arrangement; 
but it did not so entirely commend itself 
to all the members of this household. 
Some little while after the setting forth 
of the expedition, Lady Rockminster went 
along to her sister-in-law’s boudoir, 
knocked, and was bidden to enter. 

‘** Adela,” said she, when she had shut 
the door behind her, ‘“‘I want to speak 
to you.” 

‘“What is it?” asked Lady Adela in 
reply, looking up from her writing. She 
was dressed in a most charming tea gown: 
it was a compliment she paid to her work, 
and indirectly to the public. 

‘*Do you know that Georgie Lestrange 
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““AND PERHAPS THAT WAS WHY SHE WANTED THEM.” 


has gone away up the river again, with 
Frank Gordon?” 

** Yes?” 

“Well, that’s nothing in itself, per- 
haps,” continued Lady Rockminster, who 
seemed somewhat vexed, ‘‘ but really the 
way she is going on is too bad—” 

“She is a mischievous wretch,” ob- 
served Lady Adela, calmly. 

‘**It is really outrageous!” the tall and 
handsome young matron protested. “ And 
I am certain the Princess is deeply an- 


noyed, though she is too proud to say 
anything. Why, do you know that more 
than once I have caught the maids snig- 
gering among themselves? Now that is 
abominable. That is perfectly abomina- 
ble.” 

‘** Really, Honnor,” her sister-in-law re- 
torted, ‘‘I don’t see how you can blame 
Georgie for the bad manners of your ser- 
vants. And as for her little frolics, what 
harm is in them? It’s only her fun.” 

“It's a kind of fun that sometimes has 








very serious consequences,” said Lady 
Rockminster, impatiently. 

Her sister-in-law laid down her pen. 

‘‘ What is it you are afraid of, Honnor? 
A boy and girl amusing themselves, like 
a pair of kittens: what harm can come of 
that? Is it Master Frank you are con- 
cerned about? Leave him alone: he can 
take care of himself—trust him! He 
wasn't born yesterday. Nor was she, for 
the matter of that. Georgie has had at 
least one little affair of a more serious 
kind. There was Jack Cavan—the Cav- 
ans of Kilerana—I never quite knew 
how that was broken off—” 

‘‘ All the same,” rejoined Lady Rock- 
minster, ‘‘I do say that Georgie Les- 
trange is carrying things too far; and I 
consider that you ought to interfere. I 
cannot. Iam her hostess. But you are 
her particular friend—” 

‘‘And I will give you a very sufficient 
reason why I cannot interfere,” Lady 
Adela made answer, with not a little 
dignity. ‘‘Are you aware that I am 
making a study of the situation? These 
two are my models, at present. I am 
drawing from the life—” 

‘‘And do you mean to tell me,” ex- 
claimed Lady Rockminster, with only 
half-concealed indignation, ‘‘ that you are 
ready to sacrifice the interests of your 
friend—that you refuse to warn her of 
her danger—because of the requirements 
of your novel?” 

Lady Adela Cunyngham was not in 
the least put out. 

‘“My dear Honnor,” she said, with 
much self-possession, ‘‘ you mistake the 
point of view. Iam trying to make my 
book a minute and faithful picture of 
English life as it is lived to-day, in all its 
varied phases; and I trust that the record 
may have a permanent value long afier 
temporary escapades are forgotten.” 

In asserting her position the authoress 
had become almost convincingly senten- 
tious: Lady Rockminster hardly knew 
what to say. She left the room wonder- 
ing whether she herself would have to 
ask Miss Georgie to be a little more cir- 
cumspect in her methods, or whether 
those gay cantrips were to go on entirely 
unchecked. 

And at this very moment Miss Georgie 
Lestrange was out in the middle of the 
river Skean, cautiously making her way 
along a knifelike edge of rock, while 
Frank Gordon was by her side, splashing 
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through the shallows, and ‘holding on by 
her arm to balance her. Presently she 
stopped. 

“‘T think we are far enough,” she said, 
looking back towards the bank they had 
left behind— where John Tod was in 
charge of the little black box of a camera 
perched on a big gray bowlder. ‘‘ Yes, 
this will about do. Now you get up on 
that stone.” 

He did as he was bid. 

‘**You must reach over and grasp my 
hand,” she continued, ‘‘as if you were go- 
ing to help me to jump on to the rock 
beside you—do you see?’ And take a firm 
grip—my fingers aren’t made of whipped 
cream—and that will steady us both. If 
we’re all in focus, castle and hills and 
all, I think it will be rather nobby.” 

‘Nobby’ is not perhaps the word one 
would have chosen; but there is no doubt 
she had planned this composition with 
considerable skill. For here were the 
foreground figures, out on the rocks amid 
the silver-glancing waters; and behind 
them was a still, clear, tea-brown pool 
that made a perfect mirror for the over- 
hanging rowan-trees and _ hazel-bushes; 
beyond that, in the distance, rose the pla- 
teau on which the gray walls of the Cas- 
tle stood out from their background of 
dark green pine; while over all towered 
the peaks of Aonach Mor, the threads 
of snow in the shadowed crevices losing 
themselves in the hovering clouds. That, 
at least, was what she had arranged 
through the medium of the ‘finder’; and 
there remained now but to signal to John 
Tod to press the spring. 

‘*Sure you won't wobble?” she said to 
her companion, as she reached out her 
hand. ‘Hold on firm now. Sure you 
won't wobble when I ery ‘ Go!’?” 

‘*T have braced up my nerves,” he an- 
swered her. 

‘*Go!” she called—and the sound rang 
clearly away across the soft murmuring 
of the stream. 

The next moment she had straightened 
herself up again, still clinging to his 
hand; and then he stepped down from 
the stone into the water, to pilot her 
ashore; and in a little while they had re- 
sumed their leisurély pilgrimage along 
the river-bank. 

It was quite wonderful the number of 
picturesque backgrounds that Miss Geor- 
gie managed to discover, on this idle 
morning; and there was no need to ini- 
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tiate John Tod into the mysteries of time- 
exposure, for the sunlight was vivid on 
bank and brae; so that here, there, and 
everywhere she was forming her little 
group of two, and having it snapped for 
her. But there was one spot in especial 
that she set her heart on; just below the 
Priest’s Bridge it. was—a deep and slum- 
berous pool dark almost to an ebony 
blackness, on the further side a wall of 
water-worn rock with overhanging woods, 
on the hither side steep slopes smothered 
in heather and bracken and scrub-oak, 
while out into the glassy surface of the 
stream ran a small russet-yellow jetty, 
rudely constructed of split pine, for the 
convenience of the fisherman. 

‘‘Now, Sir Francis,” said she, ‘‘ you 
must go right to the end of the jetty, 
for your gray figure will do splendidly 
against the black shadow, and there will 
be the reflection in the water as well. 
You must take your rod, too, and pretend 
to be casting—”’ 

‘*And you?” said he. 

‘*Oh, I am coming out, too,” she an- 
swered, blithely. ‘‘I am going to stand 


by you as your gillie, gaff in hand—” 
‘‘That’s rather reversing the natural 
order of things, isn’t it?” he made bold 


to remark. 

‘** Now be a good boy, and do as you're 
told,” said she, in a businesslike manner, 
as she proceeded to poise the camera. 
“This is the very last one lam going to 
take—and it must be perfect.” 

Of course the result of all these exper- 
iments could not be known until much 
later on; but in the mean time she seemed 
well content; and as they continued on 
their way up through the woods to the 
heights above the Priest’s Bridge, she ap- 
peared to be in excellent spirits. And 
yet she said—as she absently plucked a 
bit of heather and began to nibble at it— 

‘* It’s horrid to have no soul—positive- 
ly horrid. Don’t you think so? I call it 
loathsome—distinctly loathsome.” 

** No soul?” he repeated in amazement. 
‘* Who has no soul?” 

‘** I,” she rejoined, deliberately. *‘I am 
conscious of it all the time I am with 
Lady Adela, and Sibyl, and Rose. Their 
aspirations, their passionate yearnings, 
their noble ambitions—all that arises 
from their having souls; they are in ear- 
nest, and enjoy a kind of spiritual exal- 
tation; and I feel so awfully ashamed— 
and mean—and—and empty. I am con- 
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vinced I have no soul; and it’s really and 
truly horrid.” 

‘*Oh, but there are other qualities.” 
said he, boldly (for he must needs com. 
fort this poor creature in her vague de- 
spondency). ‘‘ You wouldn’t have every. 
body writing, and painting, and compos. 
ing music? You wouldn’t have the world 
filled with people of that kind? Surely 
there are qualities in human life quite as 
valuable as the enthusiasm of amateurs: 
There’s cheerfulness, for example; and 
there’s good-nature—and good-comrade- 
ship—and _ straightforwardness — and 
brightness—and merriment—” 

‘Oh, is that me?” she said. ‘Do you 
mean me? Really? Perhaps, after all, 
I may be a blessing in disguise!” 

‘*T don’t see the disguise,” said he. 

‘‘Hm!—that’s rather nice,” she ob- 
served, reflectively ; and by this time 
they were out in the open again—hig) 
above the Skean Narrows. 

And then, and cautiously, he led her 
forward to the brink of the deep and 
sombre chasm; and, resting his hand on 
a birch-tree, he peered over, and con- 
tinued his intense scrutiny, for a few sec- 
onds. Then he withdrew his head. 

“‘T can only see two down there, but 
they are huge brutes.” 

** Where — where — where?” she ex- 
claimed excitedly, and she also would 
crane her head and neck, gazing down 
through the bushes into the deeps of the 
river far below. 

But at first she could see nothing at all— 
nothing save the dark, clear, still water, 
with here and there some faint indication 
of the gravel or rock at the bottom. She 
stared and better stared — eager — impa- 
tient—and then she uttered a slight cry. 

‘*Oh, I see him !—I see him !—” 

For a dull - hued, olive- green object, 
hitherto lying motionless above a flat 
yellow stone, had made a slight move- 
ment; there was an obscure gleam for the 
fiftieth part of a second; but that was 
sufficient to direct the eye—and now she 
could dimly make out the enormous fish, 
which was almost motionless again, and 
not too easily discernible unless one’s at- 
tention were kept steady. 

‘*There’s another about a yard and a 
half further down,” Frank Gordon said 
to her, ‘‘ but he’s closer in to the rock: 
you won’t make him out until your eyes 
get better accustomed. In the mean time, 
what do you say to having lunch, just 











here? You can sit and watch the fish: 
very likely you may see one or other of 
them throw himself out of the water— 
and these two are forty - pounders if 
they're anything.” 

Well, she was nothing loth; for the 
long rambling by glade and stream had 
made her hungry; John was summoned 
to bring along the bag; the little white 
parcels were opened; and there was a 
display of tongue and turkey sandwiches, 
vinegared lettuce, and other commodities. 
Then he drew the cork of the claret-bot- 
tle; and proceeded to remove the paper 
that ought to have enwrapped two tum- 
blers. There was only one. 

‘‘ Look at this!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“Did you ever see such carelessness! 
Hallett has sent us only one tumbler!” 

Not the faintest tinge of color appeared 
on the shell-like purity of her forehead. 

“Oh, really?” she said, with great 
sweetness. ‘‘ But it doesn’t matter, does 
it? 

‘* Of course it doesn’t matter,” said he, 
gloomily. ‘‘I can get the loan of the 
cup from Tod’s flask.” 

This startled her: it was an unforeseen 
check. 

‘* Oh, Tod's flask?” she repeated. ‘‘ Some 
battered old zine thing—why should you 
want to have thai? Surely this tumbler 
can do for both of us? I am not too 
proud, if you are not.” 

It wag a challenge—a command, rather. 

“Tf you don’t mind—” he said. 

‘*Of course I don’t mind!” she said, 
with robust good-nature; and therewith 
they set to work on the small packets; 
and when it came to the question of clar- 
et, they drank alternately, like two love- 
birds, from the same cup. The familiar 
hobnobbing, here in these remote and 
sylvan solitudes, seemed to delight her; 
she picked the nicest sandwiches for him; 
she recommended this and recommend- 
ed that; and finally, luncheon over, she 
cleverly pared an apple, and duly pre- 
sented him with his proper half. 

And yet she was not wholly happy. 
Ever and anon she had been glancing 
down towards the still pools at the bot- 
tom of the wooded gorge, where she could 
now make out, not only the two large 
salmon, but three or four smaller ones, 
equally immobile in the shadows of the 
rocks. 

*“‘Tt’s an awful swizz seeing those fish 
lying there, isn’t it?” she said, somewhat 
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enigmatically. ‘‘ Makes you want to 
throw stones at them, doesn’t it? They’re 
no use to anybody, are they?” Then she 
looked him straight in the face. ‘‘Sir 
Francis,” said she, ‘‘ did you ever hear of 
such a thing as ‘ snatching’ a salmon?” 

‘**A shabby trick,” he said, as he lit a 
cigarette. 

‘**Oh, yes, that’s all very well,” she pro- 
ceeded, undauntedly. ‘‘I know that 
snatching is considered to be very dis- 
graceful — at least, that is what people 
pretend—and you wouldn’t do it while 
there was a keeper or a gillie near by. 
But if I were a man, I would not be 
afraid of the opinion of keepers and gil- 
lies!” 

‘‘T am not afraid of the opinion of 
keepers and gillies,’’ he humbly protested. 
‘*T am afraid of my own opinion.” 

“Oh, that is all quixotism,” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Now just let me count up the 
reasons why you should snatch one of 
these fish, so that we may take it home 
with us. First of all, I want to see how 
it’s done: that’s one reason. Then I 
know the housekeeper at the Castle, or 
the cook, or whoever it is, will be glad to 
have a salmon for the kitchen — that’s 
two more: three reasons. Then the fish 
for the time being belong to Lord Rock- 
minster: eight reasons. Are you count- 
ing? Then it’s a secluded place: no one 
can possibly see us: twelve reasons. 
That's already twelve undeniable reasons. 
But the twenty-first, and the original and 
imperative one, is that I must and shall 
see how it’s done!” 

Now if he had looked any other way 
he might have been saved; but he looked 
the very worst way of all; he looked at 
her eyes—and these were full of a mali- 
cious and audacious mirth. He fell. 

‘*Do you mean it?” he said. 

‘* Of course I do!” she answered him. 

‘** John!” he called aloud. ‘‘ Bring me 
my fly-book, and a smail japanned box 
you will find’in the fishing-bag, and the 
Prince's rod.” 

‘* Why the Prince’s rod?” she demanded. 

‘*Do you think I would contaminate 
my own rod with any such iniquity ?— 
whereas the Monteveltrin conscience won't 
mind.” Then, when John Tod had brought 
the japanned box, he opened it. ‘‘I wish 
to draw your attention, Miss Georgie, to 
the fact that I have not a triangle in my 
possession: I shall have to make one by 
destroying three valuable flies.” 
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‘* And why not?” said she. ‘* Haven’t 
I given you thirty-seven sound reasons 
why it is right and just and absolute- 
ly necessary that you should snatch a 
salmon !—” 

‘** Oh, let that go—let that go,” he said, 
doggedly. ‘* When one is embarking on 
wild wickedness, it’s no good trying to 
salve one’s soul with excuses.” 

He took three large Jock Scotts, and 
ruthlessly cut the dressing off them; he 
placed them back to back, and bound them 
together with brass wire; he affixed a bit 
of string and a leaden sinker; he ran a 
piece of gut through the eyed shanks— 
But enough: the execrable implement 
was at length complete. And by this 
time the Prince’s brand-new rod had been 
put together. 

‘** Now, John,” he said, ‘‘ you go away 
down to the water-side, and hide behind 
a rock; and you needn’t see what’s going 
on till I yell to you to be ready with the 
gaff.” 

He himself descended the steep bank 
some little way, clambering through tall 
heather, and broom, and birch; and ever 
at his elbow was Vivien the temptress, far 
more resolute and set on this atrocious 
enterprise than he was. 


‘* Try for one of the big ones,” she whis- 


pered eagerly. ‘‘ Won't it be splendid to 
take a forty-five-pounder back to the Cas- 
tle!” 

Which was all very well; but the dif- 
ficulty of swinging and pitching that un- 
holy implement, in this narrow chasm, was 
much greater than she understood; be- 
sides, it is not suggested that he was an 
adept. At last, however, he managed to 
drop the triangle on to the smooth-worn 
face of the opposite rock—he kept jerking 
it slightly—and finally it flopped into the 
water, just beyond one of the great salm- 
on. The next moment there was a va- 
cancy where that fish had been. It made 
no wave; it showed no sudden flash; it 
simply vanished; and the yellow stone 
over which it had been hanging was a 
yellow stone, and nothing more. 

‘Sir Francis, swear for me!” said Miss 
Georgie, with her teeth set. 

‘*We must try further down,” said he, 
more calmly. ‘‘ But those rowan-trees 
are the very mischief.” 

They were the very mischief; for more 
than ence he got caught up, and had to 
risk the whole of his tackle in hauling 
away the triangle by main force; but 
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eventually most unmerited success crow). 
ed his efforts—he was fast into a fish, tha 
first dashed up the pool, and then dashed 
down again, and then went to the bottom 
and dourly remained there. 

This was but the beginning of the mos; 
desperate series of adventures that eve, 
befell an unfortunate angler. To star 
with, he was surrounded with difficulties. 
He dared not move from his place, so 
sheer was the descent beneath him. Bus), 
es hemmed him in on this bank; on the 
other were overhanging trees. Worst of 
all, the long and dark pool, towards its 
lower extremity, narrowed until the wa- 
ter flowed between two almost contiguous 
walls of rock; and it was a matter of cer- 
tainty that if the salmon entered that 
channel, he would depart on a farewell] 
voyage. And of course, as is the wont of 
salmon, as soon as this fish had tired of 
sulking, it was for the neck of that chan 
nel that he deliberately made. More and 
more strain was put on him; and more 
and more strain; and still the brute key: 
boring down; ruin seemed inevitable- 

When there was a most appalling crack: 
the rod had snapped clean in two!—half 
way up the middle joint. Gordon (with 
an inward ‘O mother of Moses, what's 
going to happen now!’) had just time to 
seize the upper half before it slid down 
the slackened line, so that he now found 
himself with half a rod in each hand, the 
line being the only connecting link. 

‘*Here,” he said quickly to his com 
panion, ‘‘ take this—and reel up when | 
tell you—and let out when I tell you—” 

With trembling fingers Miss Georgie 
received the lower half of the rod, and 
breathlessly awaited commands. The 
marvellous thing was that the sudden 
slackening of the strain had apparently 
altered the determination of the fish to 
go down the narrow channel: he began 
to come steadily back—while the ‘fisher- 
man, holding his half of the rod with the 
left hand, with the right pulled in the 
line through the rings. 

‘*Reel up!—reel up!” he cried to his 
companion—and Miss Georgie, with her 
heart in her mouth, and her eyes hot as 
fire, and her fingers shaking, fought with 
the small horn handle as best she could. 

“Oh, Frank,” she said (not knowing 
what she said), ‘‘what’s going to hap- 
pen?” 

‘Yes, that’s what I want to know,” he 
answered her, grimly, with his eye fixed 














on the gray thread that was slowly cut- 
ting the water. ‘‘I never before played 
a fish with the top half of a broken rod. 
[ suppose it’s a judgment— Let out! let 
out!” he suddenly called to her—for now 
the salmon was making a vigorous dash 
for the head of the pool, and the poor, 
quaking lass had to let the line run free, 
though her knees were now almost un- 
able to support her. 

‘*Oh, what’s it going to do!” she said, 
pantingly. ‘‘Oh,I can’t hold this thing 
any longer—I cannot-—I cannot—” 

And then she uttered a piercing shriek. 
In her blind agitation and terror she had 
somehow managed to get the reel released 
from the rod; the moment it was loose it 
fell away from her tremulous grasp; and 
then in helpless dismay she saw it gradu- 
ally and beautifully roll down the steep 
incline, ending by a splash into the wa- 
ter. 

‘‘ Well, I think that has about settled 
the matter this journey!” observed young 
Gordon, with a rueful laugh. 

But not yet. The crustacean gillie, 
his back bent double, came swiftly and 
crouchingly along; he caught the line 
and tried to jerk the reel to the surface; 
he failed at first, but ultimately, by gen- 
tler means, succeeded; and then he rap- 
idly wound in. 

‘* Will I fling it up t’ ye!” he called. 

‘*No, no!” she screamed in her alarm. 
‘* Keep it yourself, and do what Sir Fran- 
cis tells you!” 

‘Slide the butt down to him,” young 
Gordon said to her, quietly, and without 
even looking at her: all his attention 
was concentrated on the point where the 
scarcely moving gray thread met the mys- 
terious brown deeps of the pool. ‘‘The 
butt,” he exclaimed,—‘ your end of the 
rod—let it slip down the line, and he'll 
get hold of it.” 

Then she understood; the butt was 
launched, and safely delivered; John 
Tod reaffixed the reel; and then stood 
awaiting orders—in the most astounding 
predicament that had ever fallen to his 
lot. 

And what was the salmon about all 
this time? Well, the salmon, not know- 
ing that a single decisive movement must 
almost certainly have ensured its escape, 
had again gone below to sulk; and there 
it had remained, perhaps trying to per- 
suade itself that nothing had occurred. 
And then, getting tired of the monotony 
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of this performance, it began slowly to 
return to the middle of the pool, while 
Master Frank pulled in the line through 
the rings, keeping such strain on as he 
dared. 

‘** Reel in, John, reel in!” he shouted to 
his henchman underneath —so that the 
line between the two pieces of the rod 
should be kept taut. And again; ‘‘ Let 
go!—let go!”—for the salmon had now 
taken it into its head to wander away 
down by the opposite bank, where the 
water was deep and black-brown under 
the smooth gray rock. And all this while 
the fish had not shown itself once: they 
could form no idea of its possible size. 

“If we ever land this fellow,” said 
young Gordon to his companion, “‘ there'll 
have to be a poem written about it.” 

“Oh, don’t talk, Sir Francis, don’t 
talk!” said she, piteously. ‘‘Get him!” 

‘* Yes, that’s all very well,” he answer- 
ed her, coolly enough. ‘‘ But what con- 
trol do you suppose I have over him, with 
this bit of stick? I wish the Prince had 
tried his rotten old rod for himself. There 
must have been a flaw right in the middle 
—O thunder!” 

This ejaculation, under his breath, was 
quite inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the case; for what happened now was 
simply bewildering. The salmon, sud- 
denly resolved upon freeing itself from 
this vicious thing that had got hold of it, 
rushed up stream for some dozen yards 
or so; then threw itself thrice into the 
air, in rapid succession, each time coming 
down with an amazing report; then it 
lashed out on the surface—head and tail 
going—sides gleaming—the churned wa- 
ter flying about in every direction. And 
still, through all this, the gray line held! 
—and still it held through subsequent and 
weariful periods of sulking—and still it 
held until the fish, roving again, came in- 
cautiously near the bank and the crouch- 
ing John Tod: there was a wary reach- 
ing out of the gaff—a quick stroke of the 
steel—and here, on the stones, lay and 
struggled a magnificent, brilliant-shining 
creature— near to thirty pounds, they 
guessed. Miss Georgie sank down on the 
heather: she had not breath left for the 
faintest ‘hurrah!’ ~ 

There ought to have been a reaction 
after all this wild excitement, especially 
as they were ‘far, far frae hame,’ with 
the afternoon wearing on. Nevertheless, 
as they made their preparations for the 
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return journey, it was with a light heart; 
and when at length they set out to seek 
their way through the woods, and along 
by the still pools and silver shallows, back 
to Glen Skean Castle, Miss Georgie had 
quite recovered her breath and also her 
considerable powers of speech, while she 
was unmistakably proud of the share she 
had taken in this achievement. ‘ Blithe, 
blithe, and merry was she;’ and the even- 
ing was fair, and clear, and golden: when 
they got through the woods and out into 
the open, they found that the distant hills 
about Clunes and Glen Loy had become 
mere roseate transparent films against 
that glow in the west; only up by Aonach 
Mor was there something of a darker bulk 
and grandeur, in the sterile shadows fa- 
cing the east. 

‘What a story I shall have to tell at 
dinner to-night!” cried Miss Georgie Les- 
trange, her laughing eyes and cherry 
lips radiant and smiling. 

Her companion was less enthusiastic. 

‘If you're wise,” said the young laird 
of Grantly, to his partner in crime, 
‘* you'll keep the whole affair a profound 
and ghastly secret. And you'll find out 
how John Tod can smuggle that fish into 
the kitchen, by some back way.” 


CHAPTER XII, 
‘WHERE THE DUN DEER LIE.” 


IT was the religious scruples of the Mar- 
gravine of Pless-Gmiinden that threat- 
ened to break up the house party at Glen 


Skean Castle. For it appeared that a cer- 
tain youthful Monarch, recently elevated 
to the throne, had been casting about for 
a bride; and as chance would have it, his 
fancy had fallen on the daughter of the 
said Margravine—the beautiful Alexia; 
the only drawback being that before any 
formal betrothal could take place it was 
necessary that the young lady should 
change her religion, or at least the out- 
ward form of it. She, having a practical 
turn of mind, was perfectly willing; but 
her mother, dévote to the last degree, re- 
coiled; while during this period of sus- 
pense a considerable section of the King’s 
ministers were secretly endeavoring to 
get the match broken off altogether, 
hoping that their master would form a 
much more important alliance. Now as 
the Margravine of Pless-Gmiinden and 
the Princess of Monteveltro were known 
_ to be bosom - friends —indeed they had 
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been so ever since their school-girl days 
in Dresden—and as the compelling and 
resolute character of the Princess was 
also well known, it was but natural that 
those whose interests favored the mar- 
riage should turn to her, with the idea 
that her frank remonstrances and her 
personal influence might induce the hes- 
itating mother to do her duty by her 
daughter. Hence urgent messages and 
telegrams—from Buda-Pesth—from Bel- 
grade—from Orsova; insomuch that the 
poor lass in the post-office at Skean 
Bridge, laboriously and mechanically 
spelling out the foreign words, had well- 
nigh taken leave of her wits. 

But on the other hand the Prince was 
desperately loth to leave, just as the 
deer-stalking was about to begin. This 
was the summit of his ambition now: an 
honest, uncompromising, legitimate stalk: 
no blazing into detachments of driven 
animals— with that he was abundantly 
familiar; but an honest piece of circum. 
vention, and skill,and nerve. He thought 
he could stand the test; at all events he 
was anxious to try; and eventually a 
compromise was effected between tlie im- 
portunate Princess and her dilatory hus- 
band. Rumors came in one evening of 
a large stag—a splendid ‘beast of twelve 
points or more—having been seen in the 
neighborhood of the Corrieara burn; it 
was arranged that the Prince should at- 
tempt his first stalk the next morning; 
while on the following day he and the 
Princess were to set out on their return 
to eastern Europe—though, to be sure, 
they were first of all going round by 
Grantly on Dee-side, to pay at least a few 
hours’ visit to Aunt Jean. 

And thus it was that on this fateful 
morning, while as yet the great gray 
building seemed plunged in profoundest 
slumber, a small procession set forth from 
the front of the Castle: at its head the 
red - bearded gillie, Roderick, riding a 
shaggy brown pony; then there was the 
stalwart young lad, Hughie, on foot, with 
a bag slung over his shoulder; and final- 
ly came the Prince, mounted on the 
white mare Maggie, the rein hanging 
loose on her neck, for Monseigneur was 
engaged in lighting a cigar to cheer him 
on his lonely road. And a lonely road 
it was, when once they had got away from 
the Castle and had entered upon the 
solitudes of the forest: oppressively and 
mournfully silent too, for they had soon 
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left behind them the familiar sounds of 
the valley—the continuous murmur of 
the stream, the velvet ‘‘ whuff-whuff” of 
the peewit’s wings, the startled ‘‘coo-ee!” 
of the long-beaked whaup. None the less 
was it an auspicious morning. The sky 
was veiled over by a net-work of silvery- 
gray, the clouds receding in soft grada- 
tions of perspective until they almost 
seemed massed together over the billowy 
mountains about Glen Loy; and if the 
interstices appeared to be widening —if 
there were further and further gleams of 
blue—if the sunlight began to lend a 
warmer tone to the rose-purple of the 
heather—still, there was a cool air stirring 
that promised to temper the heat. Above 
all, the hills towards which they were 
bound were clear to the top; there was 
little chance of their being baffled by 
slow-descending mists. 

What dark premonitions of ‘ buck- 
ague’—what stern resolves—what recur- 
rent misgivings—what wild visions of a 
stag Royal—were now warring with each 
other in Monseigneur’s brain it is unne- 
cessary to guess; perhaps it would have 
been better for his nerve if Ronald the 
head forester, who was a companionable 
kind of man, had been with him; but 


Ronald had left-long before daybreak on 
a reconnoitring expedition; and it was 
to the rendezvous he had appointed that 


they were now making their way. And 
so the mute little procession toiled on— 
across these voiceless wastes of peat-hag, 
and bog-myrtle, and heather—until the 
rude track they were following began 
gradually to ascend; and now the wise 
mare Maggie, craning her neck forward, 
was left to pick her own footing, for ever 
and anon the bridle-path would seem to 
disappear in this rough wilderness of rock 
and scanty herbage. Up and up they 
went, into the silences of the hills; and 
the higher they got the wider and wider 
grew the great world beneath them, 
spreading out on every hand to the hori- 
zon, until far in the west the ethereal 
mountainous ramparts were visible all 
the way from Ardgour to Glengarry, and 
in the east the shadows of Ben Alder had 
become of a pale and clear and perfect 
ultramarine beyond the undulating, in- 
tervening straths. 

Mile after mile they traversed in this 
fashion—splashing through swampy hoi- 
lows, and climbing up barren heights— 
until on the summit of one of these ridges 
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the gillie on the brown pony began to 
go more warily, with whispered commu- 
nications, in Gaelic, to his companion 
Hugh. And then of a sudden, as it seem- 
ed to the startled eyes of Monseigneur, a 
man sprung out of the ground—a short, 
thick-set man, with bushy black eyebrows 
and extraordinarily clear gray eyes; and 
he was shutting up his telescope-case as 
he stepped forward and touched his cap. 

‘* Have you seen him?” said the Prince, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Have you seen the big stag?” 

Ronald answered in a slow, and mea- 
sured, and depressed manner—as if he 
were speaking of some calamity that’ had 
befallen him or his in bygone times. 

‘* Yes, I am thinking that. Anyway 
there’s a grand beast, along with a wheen 
more, on the other side of Ben-na-crasg; 
but before we could get to them, they will 
be lying down, and mebbe they will not 
be rising to feed again for hours yet. But 
there’s a lot of hinds and two or three 
small beasts just beyond the water-shed; 
and we would be going in that direction 
whatever. Will ye please to get down 
now, Monsenior?” 

So this was the arrangement, then?— 
the two ponies were led off by the red- 
bearded gillie towards some unknown 
destination; the stalwart young lad put 
a rifle over each of his shoulders; the 
head forester proceeded to lead the way, 
Monseigneur obediently following. And 
little indeed did the hapless Prince know 
what was now before him. For first they 
went down these steep and rugged slopes 
until they reached the glen below; then 
they got into a winding channel filled 
with oozy peat-water, and that they fol- 
lowed for half a mile—sinking into the 
dark brown mud at every step; then (af- 
ter vigilant circumspection) they crossed 
an open piece of morass that was more of 
a quaking bog than anything else, with 
patches of bright green that spoke of 
holes ready to engulf them; and at last 
they found comparative shelter in a rocky 
ravine, up which they painfully toiled. 
By this time the spick-and-span attire 
with which Monseigneur had started 
away in the morning was in a deplorable 
condition, and he himself was little bet- 
ter. He was black up to the thighs; his 
face was bespattered (for he had stumbled 
once or twice on hidden stumps and come 
down heavily); his hair was matted and 
streaming with perspiration; his long 
mustache was now all loose and ragged 
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and forlorn. And yet he held on coura- 
geously, with never a word of complaint; 
now and again he was forced to pause in 
order to take breath and mop his fore- 
head, but it was with no thought of re- 
monstrance; and not once had there even 
been a suggestion as to the opening of a 
flask. 

For over an hour not a syllable had 
been uttered, ncr was there any uttered 
now as the deep-chested forester stopped, 
took the rifles from Hughie, put car- 
tridges into the barrels, gave one of the 
weapons to the Prince, retaining the oth- 
er for himself, while again their labori- 
ous onward progress was resumed. Pres- 
ently, however, after a long and cautious 
survey of the ground, he left the bed of 
the ravine, and began to clamber up the 
sheer incline—an operation that was ren- 
dered doubly difficult for Monseigneur, for 
the reason that he, having some one in 
front of him, was bound to keep his rifle 
in a transverse position as he clutched 
and climbed from one stone to another, 
from one heather-tuft to that just above. 
And even here the same overwhelming 
silence prevailed. A deathlike stillness: 
not a bird chirped, not a leaf stirred: 
there was a curious impression that one 


could hear sounds miles and miles away, 
only that there were no sounds to listen 


to, in this forgotten land. And so it was 
that when all of a sudden into this mys- 
terious hush and peace there sprang an 
appalling 

**BRAH!” 
surely that was enough to shake the 
heart of any mortal man! The terrified 
Prince grasped the heather to steady him- 
self, and looked up—for the astounding 
roar or snort seemed to proceed from just 
over his head; and there for one wild 
second he beheld on the sky-line above 
him an awful creature—a dark creature 
with large and startled eyes and pricked- 
up ears—that was intently gazing down 
upon him. The next instant the appari- 
tion had vanished—-dissipated itself into 
air—without a rustle or the patter of a 
hoof. 

‘* Was that--a stag?” Monseigneur gasp- 
ed, with his heart thumping and thump- 
ing as if it would burst out of his chest. 

‘*Na, na, just a hind,” replied the for- 
ester, in a low voice. ‘‘I was seeing a 
good big herd of them close by here—and 
mebbe she'll no have frightened them 
much—” 
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** Hinds? — hinds?” said Monseigneuyr. 
with impatience. ‘‘I do not wish to 
shoot hinds !—” 

‘* But there’s two or three stags I was 
seeing as well—smahl beasts— if Mon 
senior would try a shot before going 
on—” 

‘**Small—small, did you say?” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed, but Monsenior might 
get an easy shot—” 

‘*Come, come, now, Ronald,” the Prince 
said, imperatively—for he had not suf- 
fered all this indescribable torture in or- 
der to waste his attention on ‘ rubbish ’— 
‘‘ it’s the big stag we’re after, and nothing 
else—” 

‘*As ye please, Monsenior,” responded 
Ronald, coolly. ‘‘ We'll just haud on, 
then.” And therewith their heavy labor 
was resumed—Monseigneur blindly fol- 
lowing, resolved upon enduring to the 
end, so long as a breath was left in his 
body. 

But at length, towards noon, they had 
arrived at the crest of a hill, or ridge of 
hills, overlooking a wide extent of lonely 
and featureless country—featureless save 
for a small and sluggish burn that crept 
noiselessly through these sterile wasies; 
and here Ronald, lying on his back, and 
balancing his telescope on his knees, be- 
gan a careful scrutiny of the ground. 
Presently, with his forefinger, he beck- 
oned Monseigneur to worm himself up to 
his side. 

‘*They’re in a terrible bad place—” 

‘‘And the big stag?” the Prince whis- 
pered, eagerly. 

‘** Ay, he’s there—he’s a bit nearer the 
burn than the others. Take the glass, 
Monsenior.” 

It was no easy matter to manage this 
unwonted instrument; but eventually, 
after long searching, the Prince did come 
upon the herd—hardly distinguishable 
from the dun hue of the valley except by 
reason of their antlers that were here and 
there in motion, lazily flicking off a fly. 
All these stags were lying down, out there 
in the open; while the monarch of them, 
of a somewhat darker color than the oth- 
ers, lay a little distance apart. It was on 
him, of course, that Monseigneur directed 
the wavering glass; and it was in an awe- 
stricken kind of fashion that he turned to 
Ronald with smothered questions as to tlie 
chr nees of their being able to get any- 
where near that splendid quarry. 

‘“‘ They're in a terrible bad place,” Ron- 
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ald repeated, musingly, as he scanned ev- 
ery feature of the country and watched 
the ‘‘carry” of every shred of cloud. 
‘*But there’s no hinds wi’ them; and 
that’s in our favor. And mebbe we could 
get down to the bed of the burn. Any- 
way, Monsenior, they’ll no be getting up 
to feed for a good hour or two yet; and 
you might as well be having your lunch- 
eon.” 

A terribly tantalizing meal this was; 
and equally tantalizing was the period of 
weary waiting that ensued — while the 
cold wind of these altitudes was steadily 
and mercilessly freezing blood and bone. 
When finally Ronald deemed it prudent 
to make a move—lying on his back, and 
pushing himself feet first down the hill- 
side.—Monseigneur could hardly follow 
his example, so stiffened had his joints 
become; nevertheless he manfully per- 
severed; and in course of time, by a cir- 
cuitous route, they managed to reach the 
bed of the stream, where their progression 
took another and still more agonizing 
form. Face down it was now; and water 
that runs in at one’s neck and chest is 
colder than any other kind of water. 

More crawling and spying; and now 
even the professional Ronald was begin- 


ning to betray a little subdued excite- 
ment. 

‘*A grand beast!” he muttered, dipping 
down again from one of those guarded 


surveys. ‘‘Just a famous head! And 
they’re all up and feeding now—if they 
draw over the ridge, ye ought to have 
a chance, Monsenior. A grand beast— 
thirteen or fourteen points, I’m thinking 
—and a fine span: a noble beast indeed.” 

Monseigneur could hardly listen: he 
knew that the crisis of his life was ap- 
proaching. And as it happened, at this 
perilous juncture, they were favored by 
singular good fortune; for as they stealth- 
ily got nearer and nearer, slouching along 
by the bed of the burn, they found that 
the herd were slowly withdrawing over 
the ridge, while the big stag, with two 
smaller ones, seemed rather inclined to 
keep to the valley. And at last the fate- 
ful signal was given. Monseigneur, his 
head searcely raised above the sandy grass 
and the knobs of heather, drew himself 
forward, pushing his rifle in front of him; 
he paused to take breath, for he was like 
to choke with apprehension; warily he 
crawled on again; and now he could 
make out a little plateau, russet-hued in 
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the warm afternoon sunlight, and quiet}, 
feeding there a magnificent and graceful 
creature with great wide-branching horns. 
He raised himself slightly on his elbows. 
He put the rifle to his shoulder. He tried 
to steady the trembling barrels; then he 
held his breath; he pulled the trigger- 
and the dull, soft thud of the bullet into 
the slope beyond proclaimed that he had 
missed clean. 

What followed now was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and so brief that it gave no 
opportunity for consideration. The stag, 
alarmed by the loud report, and not see- 
ing where his enemies lay hid, dashed 
forward, and as luck would have it came 
galloping directly down upon them. 
Ronald, having no time to think, thrust 
his head into the heather, and put his 
arms round the back of his neck; Mon- 
seigneur — well, Monseigneur did not 
know what was happening to him, as this 
huge animal came bounding along: the 
next moment the stag had sprung right 
over them, and was making straight for 
the burn. 

‘** Now, sir!—now!” yelled Ronald; and 
the bewildered Prince mechanically obey- 
ed—he swung himself round—he took 
aim—he fired—and the stag was seen to 
go crashing down, right in the middle of 
the shallow stream. But again the gal- 
lant brute was on his legs—he struggled 
through the pool—he tried and again tried 
the opposite bank—and that was the end 
of him: ail at once he lurched heavily 
on to his knees, and then fell of a heap, 
apparently stone-dead. The face of Mon- 
seigneur was of the color of vellum. 

The next minute the three men were in 
the water, splashing their way across to 
the other side; but it was Hughie who 
had first grip of the branching antlers. 

‘* Fourteen points, sir!” he called, with 
a grin. 

‘*Fourteen points!—du lieber!—four- 
teen—fourteen points!” And indeed when 
the Prince got up.to the noble prize le 
had secured (by an infamous fluke) bis 
recent paralysis of consternation com- 
pletely fell away from him, and he broke 
into an absolute paroxysm of delight. He 
went daft. He threw his cap in the air. 
He was loudly laughing and chuckling. 
‘‘Fourteen points!” he cried—and he 
also would raise the massive head, to ex- 
amine and admire. ‘‘I tell you, Ronald. 
that is fourteen sovereigns in your pocket 
the moment we get home—and seven in 











yours, Hughie: so that’s a fair day’s work 
for all of us! A grand beast?—yes, you 
were right there, Ronald, you rascal! 
And how far away are the ponies now? 
-and will you be able to get him down 
to the Castle to-night? Why don’t you 
ery hurrah, man?—-why don't you ery 
hurrah?” 

‘*Monsenior,” said Ronald, shyly, ‘‘if 
there was a smahl tasting of whiskey that 
no one would be caring for—” 

Monseigneur got out from the lunch- 
eon-bag his capacious flask. 

‘* There,” said he, with sovereign mag- 
nanimity, “take what there is—divide it 
between you—I shall not want a drop— 
nota drop. Only, Ronald, I rely on you 
to get this splendid fellow down to the 
Castle to-night.” 


It was just about this time of the after- 
noon that the young laird of Grantly, 
Miss Georgie Lestrange, and John Tod 
were returning from a fruitless expedi- 
tion up the river, and they had arrived 
at the mouth of the Corrieara burn, when 
it occurred to Frank Gordon that if Tod 
were to be sent off home with the fish- 
ing impedimenta, these other two—Miss 
Georgie and himself, that is—might go 
for a bit of a stroll into the forest to meet 
the stalking- party on their way back to 
the Castle. Now there was nothing that 
the blithe damsel with the pince-nez was 
not ready for; the arrangement was forth- 
with made; and presently the two of them 
were scrambling up through bushes and 
bracken until they were in sight of the 
vast, treeless plain and the surrounding 
hills. But on the crest she paused, and 
turned, and in tragic tones she addressed 
the river thiey were leaving behind them. 

‘* Farewell, dear, dear stream!” she 
said. ‘‘ Farewell, farewell! ‘No more by 
thee my steps shall be, forever and for- 
ever!” 

‘“Why?”’ asked her more prosaic neigh- 
bor. 

‘““Why?” she repeated. ‘“‘Why? And 
you leaving to-morrow morning with the 
Prince and Princess!” 

‘** Yes, but there’s Lady Rockminster,” 
said he. ‘‘You could go down to the 
pools with her.” 

‘*Honnor has lost all her enthusiasm,” 
Miss Georgie replied. ‘‘She won't budge 
a foot while the water's as low as it is at 
present. And yet I do think it’s so jolly 
to sit on the bank—and eat apples—and 
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watch the big salmon — whether there's 
any fishing going on or no.” By this time 
they were crossing the morass, making for 
one of the bridle-tracks leading into the 
hills. ‘‘I say, it’s rather nice to be quite 
by ourselves, isn’t it?’ Miss Georgie pro- 
ceeded, as she picked her steps among the 
rough heather and peat-hags. ‘‘I call it 
spifling, don’t you? John Tod is a nui- 
sance. I detest him. He's quite unlike 
the others—don’t you think so? All the 
others—I mean the Highland keepers, and 
gillies, and servants—are so reserved and 
polite, and they have so much quiet self- 
respect too; but Tod—Tod considers him- 
self clever, and attempts to make fun of 
them—” 

‘** Yes,” observed her companion, ‘‘and 
a facetious Lowlander trying to be hu- 
morous at the expense of the Highlanders 
is about the most painful sight that Prov- 
idence permits in this unfortunate uni- 
verse.” 

‘**And his imitations—imitations, in- 
deed! * Her nainsel’s a shentlemans’: did 
ever any one hear a Highlander talk like 
that?” Miss Georgie demanded, indig- 
nantly. 

**Stop, stop!” he cried, laughing. 
far I have refrained—” 

‘**Refrained from what?” 

‘*From throwing him into the river. 
You see, it’s a delicate matter. If he were 
your own gillie, a ducking in the Priest's 
Bridge pool might have an excellent ef- 
fect on his little pleasantries—” 

They had now struck upon the rude bri- 
dle-path, and could continue their route 
without paying so much attention to 
their footsteps. And ifas yet they could 
make out no sign of the return of the 
stalking - party, they wandered on very 
contentedly through this golden evening, 
the still air around them sweetened with 
the honey-fragrance of the heather and 
the resinous perfume of the bog-myrtle. 
Already, among the lonely corries of 
Aonach Mor, shadows of a wan and pale 
purple were beginning to draw over; but 
far in the west the heavens were all 
aglow; and the hills around Glen Loy 
had become almost transparent — they 
seemed like huge phantom billows reced- 
ing outwards and outwards to the sea. 

It was a wild and solitary scene; and 
the silence was impressive; but Miss 
Georgie Lestrange did not allow herself 
to be overawed. She was laughing, talk- 

ing, jesting, with occasional little touches 
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of pensive sentiment; and if there was 
any mischief in her mind, her manner 
betrayed nothing but a demure and at- 
tractive innocence. 

** Where can those people be?” he kept 
asking; but her eyes refused to follow 
his to the distant slopes and heights: she 
seemed to care as little for the return of 
the stalkers as she did for the shadows 
slowly gathering on Aonach Mor. 

‘*Say now, Sir Francis,” she proceed- 
ed, ‘‘ wouldn’t you like a little souvenir 

a souvenir that might sometimes recall 
to you the happy days we have spent on 
the banks of the Skean? I’ve been think- 
ing, you know. Do you remember tell- 
ing me about the keeper on the Awe, who 
wanted to dress a new salmon-fly, and 
part of the dressing he used was a bit of 
red hair from the head of a girl in the 
neighborhood?) Awfully clever of him, 
wasn’t it? And the fly turned out suc- 
cessful, didn’t you say? Didn’t they call 
it the *‘ Highland Lassie ’?” 

He was hardly heeding her—so intent 
was his scrutiny of the remote undula- 
tions and gullies. 

‘*They must have gone back by some 
other way,” he said, ** unless they’ve had 
a long chase after a wounded stag.” 

But her ext abrupt question brought 
him to his senses. 

“Is my hair red enough?” she de- 
manded. 

‘*Miss Georgie,” said he, reprovingly, 
‘*questions like that provoke indiscreet 
answers. Your hair isn’t red. Idaren’t 
say what I think it is—because you would 
think me impertinent.” 

‘Ts it red enough to put on a salmon- 
fly?” she persevered. ‘* Because, if it is, 
you're quite welcome to cut off as much 
as would dress three or four flies; and 
then, in days to come, you know, you 
might think of the happy times on the 
Skean.” 

He did not accept her invitation: he 
was frightened. 

‘*You don’t happen to have a pair of 
scissors?” she asked next, in an off-hand 
way. ‘I think I sawa small pair—in 
your fly-book—” 

‘“Well, yes, I have,” he admitted. 
‘But I couldn’t clip off any of your 
hair—it would be a disfigurement—”’ 

‘*Not at all,” she insisted. ‘‘ Have 
you your fly-book in your pocket? Very 
well; take out the scissors. Behind the 
ears, don’t you understand—underneath 


—you can easily snip bits that will never 
be noticed.” 

‘*But really,” said he, ‘‘ I—I could not 
take such a liberty—” 

‘It appears to me,” she said, proudly, 
‘*that I am as much entitled to have a 
salmon-fly called after me as any red 
headed girl at Taynuilt. Why not the 
‘English Lassie’ as well as the * High- 
land Lassie ’?” 

Well, his fingers were not very steady 
as he took out the scissors and set about 
this unnerving task; and he was extreme- 
ly modest in the exactions he made on 
those ruddy- golden wisps and tangles 
that curled and clustered about her milk- 
white neck; but at length he had put the 
tiny quantities together, and carefully 
smoothed them, and with a religious care 
had placed them in one of the pockets of 
his fly-book. She, also, seemed to be sat- 
isfied as they resumed their walk. 

‘*The ‘English Lass,’” she repeated, 
lightly. ‘But no names, mind—no 
names—should any stranger be turning 
over the leaves of your fly-book. A secret 
is between two. And you can write and 
tell me if I have brought you any luck.” 

Meanwhile there was no trace of the 
stalkers; and the golden glow in the west 
was paling; and a strange, clear, metallic- 
hued twilight was stealing over the land. 

‘*Come, we must get away back now,” 
he said to her, with something more of 
authority; and she was obedient; so they 
turned and set out for the Castle—the 
gray towers of which were just visible 
above the belt of dark green firs. 

And yet their solitary walk home was 
not to be without an adventure, of its 
kind. As they were following this rough 
track across the wild moorland, he stopped 
of a sudden, and began to peer earnestly 
into the mysterious dusk. 

‘*Do you see them?” he whispered. 

Her eyes took the direction indicated ; 
and as they grew more and more accus- 
tomed to the faint haze hanging over the 
russet- brown of the plain, she could make 
out certain spectral creatures, that were 
apparently mofionless. But they were 
not quite motionless; and as she gazed 
they grew more and more distinct—seven 
hinds and a stag, quietly feeding, and 
wholly unconscious of the presence of 
any stranger. 

‘*Stand where you are, and watch,” he 
whispered to her again, ‘‘ and I will see 
how near I can get to them.” 








Thereupon he set out to crouch and 

steal along by the deeper of the peat-hags, 

; this being the only method of approach 
possible, the deer feeding right out in the 
open. Of course, if he had been engaged 
on a real, instead of an imaginary, stalk, 
he would have crawled along serpent- 
wise, shoving his rifle before him; but he 
was only making a little experiment, out 
of curiosity, and perhaps hoping to inter- 
est the solitary onlooker. 

And still the children of the mist re- 
mained unsuspicious of any danger, so 
that he had ample opportunity of watch- 
ing them and admiring their elegant pro- 
portions and graceful movements. Then, 
after a while, he rose to his full height. 
At that, one of the hinds, standing some 
distance apart from the others, suddenly 
tossed up her small head, pricked her 
ears, and ‘‘glowered” at him. She stared 
for about three seconds; then, with her 
slender legs scarce seeming to touch the 
heath, she tripped lightly across to her 
comrades, and turned, and stared again. 
But by this time they were all of them on 
the alert; even the stolid stag had raised 
his antlered head and shaggy neck, and 
was fixedly regarding the intruder. This 
was the point Frank Gordon had sought 
to reach; and so long as he remained per- 
fectly still, moving neither hand nor foot, 
they also were immobile, the group of up- 
thrown heads strikingly picturesque in 
the dim twilight. He knew what would 
happen next. The moment he turned 
away to rejoin his companion, they were 
off like arrows from a bow, and almost 
instantly had disappeared in the pale 
blue mists lying along the base of the 
hills. 

Miss Georgie he found seated on a 
clump of heather, her face somewhat 
averted: had she not been watching the 
deer, then, after all? She rose as he ap- 
proached, and they at once set out on their 
homeward way. 

‘* A pretty sight, wasn’t it?” he said. 

There was no answer. 

‘*Didn’t the stag look grand when he 

_ threw up his antlers and stared?” he con- 
tinued. 

‘** Yes—I suppose so—” 

There was something unusual in her 
tone. He ventured to cast a sidelong 
glance towards her; and to his amaze- 
ment discovered she had been crying. 

‘“Why, what is it?” said he, stopping 
short. *‘*‘ What is the matter?” 
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**It is nothing,” she said, in a low and 
*Only—this is the last 





have been looking back—and I know 
what you must think of me.” 

“If you knew what I think of you,” he 
said, gravely, ‘‘it would be nothing for 
you to ery over. I should hope not!—” 

** Ah, but I do know—I do know!” she 
said, vehemently; and then she went on 
in a kind of half-reckless, half-despairing 
fashion: ‘* Well, we’ve come to the end 
of the game!—the play is played out!— 
and if you go away now thinking me bad 
and wicked, it’s no more than I deserve. 
Sometimes —I thought I would try to 
amuse you—but—but a plaything is ea- 
sily cast aside—and forgotten. Easily 
enough—it is easy to throw aside—a play- 
thing—and serves her right—” 

She burst into tears, and broke away 
from him, and hid her face. But he took 
her hand, and put both of his round it, 
and held it, as though he would convey 
to her some pacifying, some reassuring in- 
fluence. 

‘I don’t in the least understand you,” 
he said, soothingly. ‘‘Why, what can 
you have to reproach yourself with—you 
of all people !—” 

**Oh, don’t speak to me so!” she sobbed. 
‘*T have seen all along that you are not 
like the rest—you are so unselfish—and 
forgiving—and generous—and that made 
it all the worse. Nevermind! Think of 
me—what you please: you will soon for- 
get—” 

She raised her eyes, tear-filled and pit- 
eous, to his; and then somehow — who 
shall say at whose instigation or under 
what mad, uncontrollable impulse ?— 
somehow their lips met, in a passionate, 
delirious kiss. And so two lives were 
signed away. 

There was no further speech between 
them just then. Perhaps his brain was 
overmastered by the wild wonder and 
joy of this unexpected—and unthought- 
of—conquest and possession; as for her, 
her maiden fears and vague alarms and 
foreshadowings might well hold her in 
silence at such a crisis. They passed 
through the grounds and entered the 
Castle: in the hall, as they were about to 
go their several ways, she once more 
raised her eyes to his, and there was the 
strangest wistfulness and questioning in 
them. He saw her no more that night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OW these were nobles, you know, by 
iN decree of the King!—these precious 
old infants. But they did not realize it; 
they could not be called conscious of it; 
it was an abstraction, a phantom; to 
them it had no substance; their minds 
could not take hold of it. No, they did 
not bother about their nobility; they 
lived in their horses. The horses were 
solid; they were visible facts, and would 
make a mighty stir in Domremy. Pres- 
ently something was said about the Cor- 
onation, and old D’Are said it was going 
to be a grand thing to be able to say, 
when they got home, that they were 
present in the very town itself when it 
happened. Joan looked troubled, and 
said— 

‘**Ah, that reminds me. You 
here and you didn’t send me word. 


were 
In 


Why, you could have 


the town, indeed! 
sat with the other nobles, and been wel- 
come; and could have looked upon the 
crowning itself, and carried that home to 


tell. Ah, why did you use me so, and 
send me no word?” 

The old father was embarrassed, now, 
quite visibly embarrassed, and had the air 
of one who does not quite know what to 
say. But Joan was looking up in his 
face, her hands upon his shoulders— 
waiting. He had to speak; so presently 
he drew her to his breast, which was 
heaving with emotion; and he said, get- 
ting out his words with difficulty— 

‘**There, hide your face, child, and let 
your old father humble himself and make 
his confession. I—I—don't you see, 
don’t you understand ?—I could not know 
that these grandeurs would not turn your 
young head—it would be only natural. 
I might shame you before these great 
per—” 

** Father!” 

** And then I was afraid, as remember- 
ing that cruel thing I said once in my 
sinful anger. Oh, appointed of God to 
be a soldier, and the greatest in the land! 
and in my ignorant anger I said I would 


drown you with my own hands if you 
unsexed yourself and brought shame to 
your name and family. Ah, how could 
I ever lave said it, and you so good and 
dear and innocent! I was afraid; for I 
was guilty. You understand it now, my 
child, and you forgive?” 

Do you see?’ Even that poor groping 
old land-crab, with his skull full of pulp, 
had pride. Isn’t it wonderful? And 
more—he had conscience; he had a 
sense of right and wrong, such as it was; 
he was able to feel remorse. It looks 
impossible, it looks incredible, but it is 
not. I believe that some day it will be 
found out that peasants are people. Yes, 
beings in a great many respects like our- 
selves. And I believe that some day 
they will find this out, too—and then! 
Well, then I think they will rise up and 
demand to be regarded as part of the 
race, and that by consequence there will 
be trouble. Whenever one sees in a 
book or in a king’s proclamation those 
words ‘‘the nation,” they bring before 
us the upper classes; only those; we 
know no other ‘* nation”; for us and the 
kings no other ‘‘ nation” exists. But 
from the day that I saw old D’Are the 
peasant acting and feeling just as I 
should have acted and felt myself, I 
have carried the conviction in my heart 
that our peasants are not merely animals, 
beasts of burden put here by the good 
God to produce food and comfort for 
‘*the nation,” but something more and 
better. You look incredulous. Well, 
that is your training; it is the training 
of everybody; but as for me, I thank that 
incident for giving me a better light, and 
I have never forgotten it. 

Let me see—where was I? One’s mind 
wanders around here and there and yon- 
der, when one is old. I think I said Joan 
comforted him. Certainly, that is what 
she would do—there was no need to say 
that. She coaxed him and petted him and 
caressed him, and laid the memory of that 
old hard speech of his to rest. Laid it 
to rest until she should be dead. Then 
he would remember it again—yes, yes) 
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Lord, how those things sting, and burn, 
and gnaw —the things which we did 
against the innocent dead! And we say 
in our anguish, ‘‘If they could only 
come back!” Which is all very well to 
say, but, as far as I can see, it doesn’t 
profit anything. In my opinion the best 
way is not to do the thing in the first 
place. And I am not alone in this; I 
have heard our two knights say the same 
thing; and a man there in Orleans—no, 
I believe it was at Beaugency, or one of 
those places—it seems more as if it was 
at Beaugency than the others—this man 
said the same thing exactly; almost the 
same words; a dark man with a cast in 
his eye and one leg shorter than the 
other. His name was—was—it is singu- 
lar that I can’t call that man’s name; I 
had it in my mind only a moment ago, 
and I know it begins with—no, I don’t 
remember what it begins with; but never 
mind, let it go; I will think of it present- 
ly, and then I will tell you. 

Well, pretty soon the old father wanted 
to know how Joan felt when she was in 
the thick of a battle, with the bright 
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HER FATHER, 


blades hacking and flashing all around 
her, and the blows rapping and slatting 
on her shield, and blood gushing on her 
from the cloven ghastly face and broken 
teeth of the neighbor at her elbow, and 
the perilous sudden back surge of massed 
horses upon a person when the front ranks 
give way before a heavy rush of the ene- 
my, and men tumble limp and groaning 
out of saddles all around, and battle-flags 
falling from dead hands wipe across one’s 
face and hide the tossing turmoil a mo- 
ment, and in the reeling and swaying 
and laboring jumble one’s horse’s hoofs 
sink into soft substances and shrieks of 
pain respond,and present] y—panic! rush! 
swarm! flight! and death and hell follow- 
ing after! And the old fellow got ever so 
much excited; and strode up and down, 
his tongue going like a mill, asking ques- 
tion after question and never waiting for 
an answer; and finally he stood Joan up 
in the middle of the room and stepped off 
and scanned her critically, and said— 
‘*No-—I don’t understand it. You are 
so little. So little and slender. When 
you had your armor on, to-day, it gave 
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THE PALADIN TELLS HOW HE WON PATAY. 


one a sort of notion of it; but in these 
pretty silks and velvets, you are only a 
dainty page, not a league-striding war- 
colossus, moving in clouds and darkness 
and breathing smoke and thunder. I 
would God I might see you at it and go 
tell your mother! That would help her 
sleep, poor thing! Here—teach me the 
arts of the soldier, that I may explain 
them to her.” 
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And she did it. She 
gave him a pike, and put 
him through the manual] 
of arms; and made him 
do the steps, too. His 
marching was incredibly 
awkward and slovenly, 
and so was his drill with 
the pike; but he didn’t 
know it, and was won 


derfully pleased with 
himself, and mightily 
excited and charmed 


with the ringing, crisp 
words of command. | 
am obliged to say that if 
looking proud and hap 
py when one is march 
ing were sufficient, he 
would have been the per 
fect soldier. 

And he wanted a les 
son in sword-play, and 
gotit. But ofcourse that 
was beyond him; he was 
too old. It was beautiful 
to see Joan handle the 
foils, but the old man 
was a bad failure. He 
was afraid of the things, 
and skipped and dodged 
and scrambled around 
like a woman who has 
lost her mind on account 
of the arrival of a bat. 
He was of no good as an 
exhibition. But if La 
Hire had only come in, 
that would have been 
another matter. Those 
x two fenced often; I saw 
them many times. True, 
Joan was easily his mas 
ter, but it made a good 
show for all that, for La 
Hire was a grand swords- 
man. What a_ swift 
creature Joan was! You 
would see her standing 
erect with her ankle-bones together and 
her foil arched over her head, the hilt in 
one hand and the button in the other— 
the old general opposite, bent forward, 
left hand reposing on his back, his foil 
advanced, slightly wiggling and squirm- 
ing, his watching eye boring straight into 
hers—and all of a sudden she would give 
a spring forward, and back again; and 
there she was, with the foil arched over 



















her head as before. La Hire had been 
hit, but all that the spectator saw of it 
was a something like a thin flash of light 
in the air, but nothing distinct, nothing 
definite. 

We kept the drinkables moving, for 
that would please the Bailly and the land- 
lord; and old Laxart and D’Are got to 
feeling quite comfortable, but without be- 
ing what you could call tipsy. They got 
out the presents which they had been 
buying to carry home—humble things 
and cheap, but they would be fine there, 
and weleome. And they gave to Joan a 
present from Pére Fronte and one from 
her mother—the one a little leaden image 
of the Holy Virgin, the other half a yard 
of blue silk ribbon; and she was as 
pleased as a child; and touched, too, as 
one could see plainly enough. Yes, she 
kissed those poor things over and over 
again, as if they had been something 
costly and wonderful; and she pinned 
the Virgin on her doublet, and sent for 
her helmet and tied the ribbon on that; 
first one way, then another; then a new 
way, then another new way; and with 
each effort perching the helmet on her 
hand and holding it off this way and 
that and canting her head to one side and 
then the other, examining the effect, as a 
bird does when it has got a new bug. 
And she said she could almost wish she 
was going to the wars again; for then 
she would fight with the better cour- 
age, as having always with her some- 
thing which her mother’s touch had 
blessed. 

Old Laxart said he hoped she would go 
to the wars again, but home first, for that 
all the people there were cruel anxious to 
see her--and so he went on: 

‘‘They are proud of you,dear. Yes, 
prouder than any village ever was of any- 
body before. And indeed it is right and 
rational; for it is the first time a village 
has ever had anybody like you to be 
proud of and call its own. And it is 
strange and beautiful how they try to 
give your name to every creature that 
has a set that is convenient. It is but 
half a year since you began to be spoken 
of and left us, and so it is surprising to 
see how many babies there are already 
in that region that are named for you. 
First it was just Joan; then it was Joan- 
Orleans; then Joan-Orleans-Beaugency- 
Patay; and now the next ones will have 
a lot of towns and the Coronation added, 
Vou. XCII.—No. 549.—48 
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of course. Yes, and the animals the 
same. They know how you love ani- 
mals, and so they try to do you honor 
and show their love for you by naming 
all those creatures after you; insomuch 
that if a body should step out and call 
‘Joan of Are—come!’ there would be a 
landslide of cats and all such things, 
each supposing it was the one wanted, 
and all willing to take the benefit of the 
doubt, anyway, for the sake of the food 
that might be on delivery. The kitten 
you left behind—the last estray you 
fetched home — bears your name, now, 
and belongs to Pére Fronte, and is the 
pet and pride of the village; and people 
have come miles to look at it and pet it 
and stare at it and wonder over it because 
it was Joan of Are’s cat. Everybody will 
tell you that; and one day when a stran- 
ger threw a stone at it, not knowing it 
was your cat, the village rose against 
him as one man and hanged him! And 
but for Pére Fronte—” 

There was an interruption. It was a 
messenger from the King, bearing a note 
for Joan, which I read to her, saying he 
had reflected, and had consulted his other 
generals, and was obliged to ask her to 
remain at the head of the army and with- 
draw her resignation. Also, would she 
come immediately and attend a council 
of war? Straightway, at a little dis- 
tance, military commands and the rum- 
ble of drums broke on the still night, and 
we knew that her guard was approach- 
ing. 

Deep disappointment clouded her face 
for just one moment and no more—it 
passed, and with it the homesick girl, and 
she was Joan of Arc, Commander-in-Chief 
again, and ready for duty. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In my double quality of page and sec- 
retary I followed Joan to the council. 
She entered that presence with the bear- 
ing of a grieved goddess. What was be- 
come of the volatile child that so lately 
was enchanted with a ribbon and suffo- 
cated with laughter over the distresses of 
a foolish peasant who had stormed a fu- 
neral on the back of a bee-stung bull? 
One may not guess. Simply it was gone, 
and had left no sign. She moved straight 
to the council table, and stood. Her 
glance swept from face to face there, and 
where it fell, these it lit as with a torch, 
those it scorched as with a brand. She 
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knew where to strike. She indicated the 
generals with a nod, and said— 

‘*My business is not with you. You 
have not craved a council of war.” Then 
she turned toward the King’s privy coun- 
cil, and continued: ‘‘No; it is with you. 
A council of war! It is amazing. There 
is but one thing to do, and only one, and 
lo, ye call a council of war! Councils of 
war have no value but to decide between 
two or several doubtful courses. But a 
council of war when there is only one 
course? Conceive of a man in a boat 
and his family in the water, and he goes 
out among his friends to ask what he 
would better do? A council of war, name 
of God! To determine what?” 

She stopped, and turned till her eyes 
rested upon the face of La Tremouille; 
and so she stood, silent, measuring him, 
the excitement in all faces burning stead- 
ily higher and higher, and all pulses 
beating faster and faster; then she said, 
with deliberation— 

‘*Every sane man—whose loyalty to 
his King is not a show and a pretence— 
knows that there is but one rational thing 
before us—the march upon Paris !” 

Down came the fist of La Hire with 
an approving crash upon the table. La 
Tremouille turned white with anger, but 
he pulled himself firmly together and 
held his peace. The King’s lazy blood 
was stirred and his eye kindled finely, 
for the spirit of war-was away down in 
him somewhere, and a frank bold speech 
always found it and made it tingle glad- 
somely. Joan waited to see if the chief 
minister might wish to defend his posi- 
tion; but he was experienced and wise, 
and not a man to waste his forces where 
the current was against him. He would 
wait; the King’s private ear would be at 
his disposal by-and-by. 

That pious fox the Chancellor of France 
took the word now. He washed his soft 
hands together, smiling persuasively, and 
said to Joan: 

‘“ Would it be courteots, your Excel- 
lency, to move abruptly from here with- 
out waiting for an answer from the Duke 
of Burgundy? You may not know that 
we are negotiating with his Highness, 
and that there is likely to be a fortnight’s 
truce between us; and on his part a 
pledge to deliver Paris into our hands 
without cost of a blow or the fatigue of 
a march thither.” 

Joan turned to him and said, gravely — 


‘* This is not a confessional, my lord. 
You were not obliged to expose that 
shame here.” 

The Chancellor's face reddened, and he 
retorted— 

“Shame? What is there shamefw] 
about it?” 

Joan answered in level, passionless 
tones— 

‘**One may describe it without hunting 
far for words. I knew of this poor comedy, 
my lord, although it was not intended 
that Ishould know. It is to the credit of 
the devisers of it that they tried to con- 
ceal it—this comedy whose text and im- 
pulse are describable in two words.” 

The Chancellor spoke up with a fine 
irony in his manner: 

“Indeed? And will your Excellency 
be good enough to utter them?” 

** Cowardice and treachery !” 

The fists of all the generals came 
down this time, and again the King’s eye 
sparkled with pleasure. The Chancellor 
sprang to his feet and appealed to his 
Majesty— 

** Sire, I claim your protection.” 

But the King waved him to his seat 
again, saying— 

‘**Peace. She had a right to be con- 
sulted before that thing was undertaken, 
since it concerned war as well as politics. 
It is but just that she be heard upon it 
now.” 

The Chancellor sat down trembling 
with indignation, and remarked to Joan— 

‘*Out of charity I will consider that 
you did ‘not know who devised this mea- 
sure which you condemn in so candid 
language.” 

“Save your charity for another occa- 
sion, my lord,” said Joan, as calmly as 
before. ‘‘ Whenever anything is done to 
injure the interests and degrade the honor 
of France, all but the dead know how to 
name the two conspirators-in-chief.”’ 

‘* Sire, sire! this insinuation—” 

“It is not an insinuation, my lord,” 
said Joan, placidly, ‘‘it is a charge. | 
bring it against the King’s chief minister 
and his Chancellor.” 

Both men were on their feet now, in 
sisting that the King modify Joan's 
frankness; but he was not minded to do 
it. His ordinary councils were stale wa- 
ter—his spirit was drinking wine, now, 
and the taste of it was good. He said— 

‘*Sit—and be patient. What is fair 
for one must in fairness be allowed the 
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other. Consider—and be just. When 
have you two spared her? What dark 
charges and harsh names have you with- 
held when you spoke of her?” Then he 
added, with a veiled twinkle in his eye, 
‘Tf these are offences I see no particular 
difference between them, except that she 
says hard things to your faces, whereas 
you say yours behind her back.” 

’ He was pleased with that neat shot and 
the way it shrivelled those two people up, 
and made La Hire laugh out loud and 
the other generals softly quake and 
chuckle. Joan tranquilly resumed-— 

‘‘ From the first, we have been hinder- 
ed by this policy of shilly-shally; this 
fashion of counselling and counselling and 
counselling where no counselling is need- 
ed, but only fighting. We took Orleans 
on the 8th of May, and could have clear- 
ed the region roundabout in three days 
and saved the slaughter of Patay. We 
could have been in Rheims six weeks ago, 
and in Paris now; and would see the last 
Englishman pass out of France in half a 
year. But we struck no blow after Or- 
leans, but went off into the country— 
what for? Ostensibly to hold councils; 
really to give Bedford time to send re-en- 
foreements to Talbot—which he did; and 
Patay had to be fought. After Patay, 
more counselling, more waste of precious 
time. O my King, I would that you 
would be persuaded!” She began to warm 
up, now. ‘Once more we have our op- 
portunity. If we rise and strike, all is 
well, Bid me march upon Paris. In 
twenty days it shall be yours, and in six 
months all France! Here is half a year's 
work before us; if this chance be wasted, 
I give you twenty years to do it in. 
Speak the word, O gentle King—speak 
but the one—”’ 

““T ery you mercy!” interrupted the 
Chancellor, who saw a dangerous enthu- 
siasm rising in the King’s face. ‘‘ March 
upon Paris? Does your Excellency forget 
that the way bristles with English strong- 
holds?” 

‘* That for your English strongholds!” 
and Joan snapped her fingers scornfully. 
‘‘Whence have we marched in these last 
days? From Gien. And whither? To 
Rheims. What bristled between? Eng- 
lish strongholds. What are they now? 
French ones—and they never cost a 
blow!” Here applause broke out from 
the group of generals, and Joan had to 
pause a moment to let it subside. ‘‘ Yes, 
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English strongholds bristled before us; 
now French ones bristle behind us. What 
is the argument? A child can read it. 
The strongholds between us and Paris are 
garrisoned by no new breed of English, 
but by the same breed as those others— 
with the same fears, the same question- 
ings, the same weaknesses, the same dis- 
position to see the heavy hand of God de- 
scending upon them. We have but to 
march!—on the instant--and they are 
ours, Paris is ours, France is ours! Give 
the word, O my King, command your 
servant to—” 

‘Stay!’ cried the Chancellor. ‘‘It 
would be madness to put this affront 
upon his Highness the Duke of Burgundy. 
By the treaty which we have every hope 
to make with him—” 

‘*Oh, the treaty which we hope to make 
with him! He has scorned you for years, 
and defied you. Is it your subtle per- 
suasions that have softened his manners 
and beguiled him to listen to proposals? 
No; it was blows !—the blows which we 
gave him! That is the only teaching 
that that sturdy rebel can understand. 
What does he care for wind? The treaty 
which we hope to make with him—alack! 
He deliver Paris! There is no pauper in 
the land that is less able to doit. He de- 
liver Paris! Ah, but that would make 
great Bedford smile! Oh, the pitiful pre- 
text! the blind can see that this thin 
pourparler with its fifteen-day truce has 
no purpose but to give Bedford time to 
hurry forward his forces against us. 
More treachery—always treachery! We 
call a council of war—with nothing to 
counsel about; but Bedford calls no coun- 
cil to teach him what our one course is. 
He knows what he would do in our 
place. He would hang his traitors and 
march upon Paris! O gentle King, 
rouse! The way is open, Paris beckons, 
France implores. Speak! and we—” 

‘*Sire, it is madness, sheer madness! 
Your Excellency, we cannot, we must not 
go back from what we have done; we 
have proposed to treat, we must treat with 
the Duke of Burgundy.” 

**And we will!” said Joan. 

“Ah? How?” 

** At the point of the lance !” 

The house rose, to a man—all that had 
French hearts—and let go a crash of ap- 
plause—and kept it up; and in the midst 
of it one heard La Hire growl out: ‘‘ At 
the point of the lance! By God, that is 
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the music!” The King was up, too, and 
drew his sword, and took it by the blade 
and strode to Joan and delivered the hilt 
of it into her hand, saying— 

‘*There, the King surrenders. Carry 
it to Paris.” 

And so the applause burst out again, 
and the historical council of war that has 
bred so many legends was over. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was away past midnight, and had 
been a tremendous day in the matter of 
excitement and fatigue, but that was no 
matter to Joan when there was business 
on hand. She did not think of bed. The 
generals followed her to her official quar- 
ters, and she delivered her orders to them 
as fast as she could talk, and they ‘sent 
them off to their different commands as 
fast as delivered; wherefore the messen- 
gers galloping hither and thither raised a 
world of clatter and racket in the still 
streets; and soon were added to this the 
music of distant bugles and the roll of 
drums— notes of preparation ; for the 
vanguard would break camp at dawn. 

The generals were soon dismissed, but I 
wasn’t; nor Jean d’Arc; for it was my 
turn to work, now. Joan walked the 
floor and dictated a summons to the Duke 
of Burgundy to lay down his arms and 
make peace and exchange pardons with 
the King; or, if he must fight, go fight 
the Saracens. ‘‘ Pardonnez-vous l’un a 
autre de bon coeur, entiérément, ainsi 
que doivent faire loyaux chrétiens, et, s'il 
vous plait de guerroyer, allez contre les 
Sarrasins.” It was long, but it was good, 
and had the sterling ring to it. It is my 
opinion that it was as fine and simple and 
straightforward and eloquent a state pa- 
per as she ever uttered. 

It was delivered into the hands of a 
courier, and he galloped away with it. 
Then Joan dismissed me, and told me to 
go to the inn and stay; and in the morn- 
ing give to her father the parcel which she 
had left there. It contained presents for 
the Domremy relatives and friends and a 
peasant dress which she had bought for 
herself. She said she would say good-by 
to her father and uncle in the morning if 
it should still be their purpose to go, in- 
stead of tarrying awhile to see the city. 

I didn’t say anything, of course; but I 
could have said that wild horses couldn’t 
keep those men in that town half a day. 
They waste the glory of being the first to 
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carry the great news to Domremy—th- 
taxes remitted forever !—and hear the 
bells clang and clatter, and the people 
cheer and shout? Oh, not they. Patay 
and Orleans and the Coronation were 
events which in a vague way these men 
understood to be colossal; but they were 
colossal mists, films, abstractions: this 
was a gigantic reality! 

When I got there, do you suppose they 
wereabed? Quitethereverse. They and 
the rest were as mellow as mellow cou\d 
be; and the Paladin was doing his battles 
over in great style, and the old peasants 
were endangering the building with their 
applause. He was doing Patay now; and 
was bending his big frame forward and 
laying out the positions and movements 
with a rake here and a rake there of his 
formidable sword on the floor, and the 
peasants were stooped over with their 
hands on their spread knees observing 
with excited eyes and ripping out ejacula- 
tions of wonder and admiration all along: 

‘Yes, here we were, waiting—waiting 
for the word; our horses fidgeting and 
snorting and dancing to get away, we 
lying back on the bridles till our bodies 
fairly slanted to the rear; the word rang 
out at last—‘Go/” and we went! 

‘““Went? There was nothing like it 
ever seen! Where we swept by squads 
of scampering English, the mere wind of 
our passage laid them flat in piles and 
rows! Then we plunged into the ruck 
of Fastolfe’s frantic battle-corps and tore 
through it like a hurricane, leaving a 
causeway of the dead stretching far be- 
hind; no tarrying, no slacking rein, but 
on! on! on! far yonder in the distance 
lay our prey—Talbot and his host loom- 
ing vast and dark like a storm-cloud 
brooding on the sea! Down we swooped 
upon them, glooming all the air with a 
quivering pall of dead leaves flung up by 
the whirlwind of our flight. In another 
moment we should have struck them as 
world strikes world when disorbited con- 
stellations crash into the Milky Way, but 
by misfortune and the inscrutable dispen- 
sation of God I was recognized! Talbot 
turned white, and shouting, ‘Save your 
selves, it is the Standard-bearer of Joan 
of Arc! drove his spurs home till they 
met in the middle of his horse’s entrails, 
and fled the field with his billowing mul- 
titudes at his back! I could have cursed 
myself for not putting on a disguise. I 
saw reproach in the eyes of her Excel- 
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lency, and was bitterly ashamed. I had 
caused what seemed an irreparable disas- 
ter. Another might have gone aside to 
grieve, as not seeing any way to mend 
it; but I thank God I am not of those. 
Great occasions only summon as with a 
trumpet-call the slumbering reserves of 
my intellect. I saw my opportunity in 
an instant—in the next I was away! 
Through the woods I vanished — fst /— 
like an extinguished light! Away around 
through the curtaining forest I sped, as 
if on wings, none knowing what was be- 
come of me, none suspecting my design. 
Minute after minute passed, on and on I 
flew; on, and still on; and at last with 
a great cheer I flung my Banner to the 
breeze and burst out in front of Talbot! 
Oh, it was a mighty thought! That wel- 
tering chaos of distracted men whirled 
and surged backward like a tidal wave 
which has struck a continent, and the 
day was ours! Poor helpless creatures, 
they were in a trap; they were surround- 
ed; they could not escape to the rear, for 
there was our army; they could not es- 
cape to the front, for there was I. Their 
hearts shrivelled in their bodies, their 
hands fell listless at their sides. They 


stood still, and at our leisure we slaugh- 
tered them to a man; all except Talbot 
and Fastolfe, whom I saved and brought 
away, one under each arm.” 

Well, there is no denying it, the Pala- 


din was in great form that night. Such 
style! such noble grace of gesture, such 
grandeur of attitude, such energy when 
he got going! such steady rise, on such 
sure wing, such nicely graduated expen- 
ditures of voice according to weight of 
matter, such skilfully calculated approach- 
es to his surprises and explosions, such 
belief -compelling sincerity of tone and 
manner, such a climaxing peal from his 
brazen lungs, and such a lightning-vivid 
picture of his mailed form and flaunting 
banner when he burst out before that de- 
spairing army! And oh, the gentle art 
of the last half of his last sentence—de- 
livered in the careless and indolent tone 
of one who has finished his real story, 
and only adds a colorless and inconse- 
quential detail because it has happened 
to occur to him in a lazy way. 

It was a marvel to see those innocent 
peasants. Why, they went all to pieces 
with enthusiasm, and roared out applauses 
fit to raise the roof and wake the dead. 
When they had cooled down at last and 
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there was silence but for their heaving 
and panting, old Laxart said, admiring] y— 

‘** As it seems to me, you are an army 
in your single person.” 

‘* Yes, that is what he is,” said Noél 
Rainguesson, convincingly. ‘‘He is a 
terror; and not just in this vicinity. His 
mere name carries a shudder with it to 
distant lands—just his mere name; and 
when he frowns, the shadow of it falls as 
far as Rome, and the chickens go to roost 
an hour before schedule-time. Yes; and 
some say—” 

‘**Noél Rainguesson, you are preparing 
yourself for trouble. I will say just one 
word to you, and it will be to your ad- 
vantage to—”’ 

T saw that the usual thing had got a 
start. No man could prophesy when it 
would end. So I delivered Joan’s mes- 
sage and went off to bed. 

Joan made her good-byes to those old 
fellows in the morning, with loving em- 
braces and many tears, and with a packed 
multitude for sympathizers, and they rode 
proudly away on their precious horses to 
carry their great news home. I had 
seen better riders, I will say that; for 
horsemanship was a new art to them. 

The vanguard moved out at dawn and 
took the road, with bands braying and 
banners flying; the second division fol- 
lowed at eight. Then came the Burgun- 
dian ambassadors, and lost us the rest of 
that day and the whole of the next. But 
Joan was on hand, and so they had their 
journey for their pains. The rest of us 
took the road at dawn, next morning, 
July 20th. And got how far? Six 
leagues. Tremouille was getting in his 
sly work with the vacillating King, you 
see. The King stopped at St. Marcoul 
and prayed three days. Precious time 
lost—for us; precious time gained for 
Bedford. He would know how to use it. 

We could not go on without the King; 
that would be to leave him in the con- 
spirators’ camp. Joan argued, reasoned, 
implored; and at last we got under way 
again. 

Joan’s prediction was verified. It was 
not a campaign, it was only another hol- 
iday excursion. .English strongholds 
lined our route; they surrendered with- 
out a blow; we garrisoned them with 
Frenchmen and passed on. Bedford was 
on the march against us with his new 
army by this time, and on the 25th of 
July the hostile forces faced each other 
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and made preparation for battle; but 
Bedford's good judgment prevailed, and 
he turned and retreated toward Paris. 
Now was our chance. Our men were in 
great spirits. 

Will you believe it? Our poor stick 
of a King allowed his worthless advisers 
to persuade him to start back for Gien, 
whence we had set out when we first 
marched for Rheims and the Coronation! 
And we actually did start back. The 
fifteen-day truce had just been concluded 
with the Duke of Burgundy, and we 
would go and tarry at Gien until he 
should deliver Paris to us without a 
fight. 

We marched to Bray; then the King 
changed his mind once more, and with it 
his face toward Paris. Joan dictated a 
letter to the citizens of Rheims to encour- 
age them to keep heart in spite of the 
truce, and promising to stand by them. 
She furnished them the news herself that 
the King had made this truce; and in 
speaking of it she was her usual frank 
self. She said she was not satisfied with 
it, and didn’t know whether she would 
keep it or not; that if she kept it, it 
would be solely out of tenderness for the 
King’s honor. All French children know 
those famous words. How naive they 
are! ‘‘De cette tréve qui a été faite, je 
ne suis pas contente, et je ne sais si je la 
tiendrai. Si je la tiens, ce sera seulement 
pour garder lhonneur du roi.” But in 
any case, she said, she would not allow 
the blood royal to be abused, and would 
keep the army in good order and ready 
for work at the end of the truce. 

Poor child, to have to fight England, 
Burgundy, and a French conspiracy all at 
the same time—it was too bad. She was 
a match for the others, but a conspiracy— 
ah, nobody is a match for that, when the 
victim that is to be injured is weak and 
willing. It grieved her, these troubled 
days, to be so hindered and delayed and 
baffled, and at times she was sad and the 
tears lay near the surface. Once, talking 
with her good old faithful friend and ser- 
vant the Bastard of Orleans, she said— 

‘* Ah, if it might but please God to let 
me put off this steel raiment and go back 
to my father and my mother, and tend 
my sheep again with my sister and my 
brothers, who would be so glad to see 
me!” 

By the 12th of August we were camped 
near Dampmartin. Later we had a brush 
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with Bedford’s rear-guard, and had hopes 
of a big battle on the morrow, but Bed- 
ford and all his force got away in the 
night and went on toward Paris. 

Charles sent heralds and received the 
submission of Beauvais. The Bishop 
Pierre Cauchon, that faithful friend and 
slave of the English, was not able to pre- 
vent it, though he did his best. He was 
obscure then, but his name was to trave| 
round the globe presently, and live for- 
ever in the curses of France! Bear with 
me now, while I spit in fancy upon his 
grave. 

Compiégne surrendered, and hauled 
down the English flag. On the 14th we 
camped two leagues from Senlis. Bed- 
ford turned and approached, and took up 
a strong position. We went against him, 


but all our efforts to beguile him out 
from his intrenchments failed, though he 
had promised us a duel in the open field. 
Let him look out for 
But in the morning he 


Night shut down. 
the morning! 
was gone again. 

We entered Compiégne the 18th of 
August, turning out the English garrison 
and hoisting our own flag. 

On the 23d Joan gave command to 
move upon Paris. The King and the 
clique were not satisfied with this, and 
retired sulking to Senlis, which had just 
surrendered. Within a few days many 
strong places submitted — Creil, Pont- 
Saint - Maxence, Choisy, Gournay - sur- 
Aronde, Remy, La Neufville-en-Hez, Mo- 
guay, Chantilly, Saintines. The English 
power was tumbling, crash after crash! 
And still the King sulked and disap- 
proved, and was afraid of our movement 
against the capital. 

On the 26th of August, 1429, Joan 
camped at Saint Denis; in effect, under 
the walls of Paris. 

And still the King hung back and was 
afraid. If we could but have had him 
there to back us with his authority! Bed- 
ford had lost heart and decided to waive 
resistance and go and concentrate his 
strength in the best and loyalest province 
remaining to him—Normandy. Ah, if 
we could only have persuaded the King 
to come and countenance us with his 
presence and approval at this supreme 
moment! 

CHAPTER XVII. 

COURIER after courier was despatched 
to the King, and he promised to come, but 
didn’t. The Duke d’Alengon went to him 
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~ and got his promise again, which he broke 
again. Nine days were lost thus; then 
he came, arriving at St. Denis September 
7th. 

Meantime the enemy had begun to take 
heart: the spiritless conduct of the King 
could have no other result. Preparations 
had now been made to defend the city. 
Joan’s chances had been diminished, but 
she and her generals considered them 
plenty good enough yet. Joan ordered 
the attack for eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, and at that hour it began. 

Joan placed her artillery and began to 
pound a strong work which protected the 
gate St. Honoré. When it was sufficient- 
ly crippled the assault was sounded at 
noon, and it was carried by storm. Then 
we moved forward to storm the gate itself, 
and hurled ourselves against it again and 
again, Joan in the lead with her standard 
at her side, the smoke enveloping us in 
choking clouds, and the missiles flying 
over us and through us as thick as hail. 

In the midst of our last assault, which 
would have carried the gate sure and 
given us Paris and in effect France, Joan 
was struck down by a crossbow bolt, and 
our men fell back instantly and almost 


in a panic—for what were they without 


her? She was the army, herself. 

Although disabled, she refused to re- 
tire, and begged that a new assault be 
made, saying it must win; and adding, 
with the battle-light rising in her eyes, 
“T will take Paris now or die!” She 
had to be carried away by force, and this 
was done by Gancourt and the Duke 
d’Alencon. 

But her spirits were at the very top 
notch, now. She was brimming with en- 
thusiasm. She said she would be carried 
before the gate in the morning, and in 
half an hour Paris would be ours with- 
out any question. She could have kept 
her word. About this there is no doubt. 
But she forgot one factor—the King, 
shadow of that substance named La Tre- 
mouille. The King forbade the attempt! 

You see, 2 new Embassy had just come 
from the Duke of Burgundy, and another 
sham private trade of some sort was ou 
foot. 

You would know, without my telling 
you, that Joan’s heart was nearly broken. 
Because of the pain of her wound and 
the pain at her heart she slept little that 
night. Several times the watchers heard 
muffled sobs from the dark room where 
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she lay at St. Denis, and many times the 
grieving words ‘‘ It could have been tak- 
en!—it could have been taken!” which 
were the only ones she said. 

She dragged herself out of bed a day 
later with a new hope. D’Alencon had 
thrown a bridge across the Seine near St. 
Denis. Might she not cross by that and 
assault Paris at another point? But the 
King got wind of it and broke the bridge 
down! And more—he declared the cam- 
paign ended! And more still —he had 
made a new truce and a long one, in 
which he had agreed to leave Paris un- 
threatened and unmolested, and go back 
to the Loire whence he had come! 

Joan of Are, who had never been de- 
feated by the enemy, was defeated by her 
own King. She had said once that all 
she feared for her cause was treachery. 
It had struck its first blow now. She 
hung up her white armor in the royal 
basilica of St. Denis, and went and asked 
the King to relieve her of her functions 
and let her go home. As usual, she was 
wise. Grand combinations, far-reaching 
great military moves were at an end, now ; 
for the future, when the truce should end, 
the war would be merely a war of random 
and idle skirmishes, apparently; work 
suitable for subalterns, and not requiring 
the supervision of a sublime military 
genius. But the King would not let her 
go. The truce did not embrace all France; 
there were French strongholds to’ be 
watched and preserved; he would need 
her. Really, you see, Tremouille wanted 
to keep her where he could balk and hin- 
der her. 

Now came her Voices again. 
said, ‘‘ Remain at St. Denis.” There was 
no explanation. They did not say whv. 
That was the voice of God; it took pre- 
cedence of the command of the King; 
Joan resolved to stay. But that filled 
La Tremouille with dread. She was too 
tremendous a force to be left to herself; 
she would surely defeat all his plans. He 
beguiled the King to use compulsion. 
Joan had to submit— because she was 
wounded and helpless. In the Great 
Trial she said she was carried away against 
her will; and that if she had not been 
wounded it could not have been accom- 
plished. Ah, she had a spirit, that slen- 
der girl! a spirit to brave all earthly pow- 
ersand defy them. We shall never know 
why the Voices ordered her to stay. We 
only know this: that if she could have 
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obeyed, the history of France would not 
be as it now stands written in the books. 
Yes, well we know that. 

On the 13th of September the army, 
sad and spiritless, turned its face toward 
the Loire, and marched—without music! 
Yes, one noted that detail. It was a fu- 
neral march; that is what it was. A long, 
dreary funeral march, with never a shout 
or a cheer; friends looking on in tears, 
all the way,enemies laughing. We reach- 
ed Gien at last—that place whence we had 
set out on our splendid march toward 
Rheims less than three months before, 
with flags flying, bands playing, the vic- 
tory-flush of Patay glowing in our faces, 
and the massed multitudes shouting and 
praising and giving us God-speed. There 
was a dull rain falling now, the day -was 
dark, the heavens mourned, the specta- 
tors were few, we had no welcome but the 
welcome of silence, and pity, and tears. 

Then the King disbanded that noble 
army of heroes; it furled its flags, it 
stored its arms; the disgrace of France 
was complete. La Tremouille wore the 
victor’s crown; Joan of Arc the uncon- 
querable, was conquered. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Yrs, it was as I have said: Joan had 
Paris and France in her grip, and the 
Hundred Years’ War under her heel, and 
the King made her open her fist and take 
away her foot. 

Now followed about eight months of 
drifting about with the King and his 
council, and his gay and showy and dan- 
cing and flirting and hawking and frolick- 
ing and serenading and dissipating court 
—drifting from town to town and from 
castle to castle—a life which was pleasant 
to us of the personal staff, but not to 
Joan. However, she only saw it, she 
didn’t live it. The King did his sincerest 
best to make her happy, and showed a 
most kind and constant anxiety in this 
matter. All others had to go loaded 
with the chains of an exacting court eti- 
quette, but she was free, she was privi- 
leged. So that she paid her duty to the 
King once a day and passed the pleasant 
word, nothing further was required of 
her. Naturally, then, she made herself 
a hermit, and grieved the weary days 
through in her own apartments, with her 
thoughts and devotions for company, and 
the planning of now forever unrealizable 
military combinations for entertainment. 
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In fancy she moved bodies of men from 
this and that and the other point, so cal- 
culating the distances to be covered, the 
time required for each body, and the na- 
ture of the country to be traversed, as to 
have them appear in sight of each other 
on a given day or at a given hour and 
concentrate for battle. It was her only 
game, her only relief from ner burden of 
sorrow and inaction. She played it hour 
after hour, as others play chess; and lost 
herself in it, and so got repose for her 
mind and healing for her heart. 

She never complained, of course. It 
was not her way. She was the sort that 
endure in silence. But—she was a caged 
eagle just the same, and pined for the 
free air and the alpine heights and the 
fierce joys of the storm. 

France was full of rovers—disbanded 
soldiers ready for anything that might 
turn up. Several times, at intervals, 
when Joan’s dull captivity grew too 
heavy to bear, she was allowed to gather 
a troop of cavalry and make a health-re- 
storing dash against the enemy. These 
things were like a bath to her spirits. 

It was like old times, there at Saint- 
Pierre-le-Moutier, to see her lead assault 
after assault, be driven back again and 
again, but always rally and charge anew, 
all in a blaze of eagerness and delight; 
till at last the tempest of missiles rained 
so intolerably thick that old D’Aulon, who 
was wounded, sounded the retreat (for 
the King had charged him on his head to 
let no harm come to Joan); and away 
everybody rushed after him—as he sup- 
posed; but when he turned and looked, 
there were we of the staff still hammering 
away; wherefore he rode back and urged 
her to come, saying she was mad to stay 
there with only a dozen men. Her eye 
danced merrily, and she turned upon him 
crying out— 

‘*A dozen men! name of God, I have 
fifty thousand, and will never budge till 
this place is taken! Sound the charge!” 

Which he did, and cver the walls we 
went, and the fortress was ours. Old 
D’Aulon thought her mind was wander- 
ing; but all she meant was, that she felt 
the might of fifty thousand men surging 
in her heart. It was a fanciful expres- 
sion; but, to my thinking, truer word was 
never said. 

Then there was the affair near Lagny, 
where we charged the intrenched Bur- 
gundians through the open field four 
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times, the last time victoriously; the best 
prize of it Franquet d’ Arras, the freebooter 
and pitiless scourge of the region round- 
about. 

Now and then other such affairs; and 
at last, away toward the end of May, 1430, 
we were in the neighborhood of Com- 
piégne, and Joan resolved to go to the 
help of that place, which was being be- 
sieged by the Duke of Burgundy. 

I had been wounded lately, and was not 
able to ride without help; but the good 
Dwarf took me on behind him, and I held 
on to him and was safe enough. We 
started at midnight, in a sullen downpour 
of warm rain, and went slowly and softly 
and in dead silence, for we had to slip 
through the enemy’s lines. We were 
challenged only once; we made no an- 
swer, but held our breath and crept stead- 
ily and stealthily along, and got through 
without any accident. About three or 
half past we reached Compiégne, just as 
the gray dawn was breaking in the east. 

Joan set to work at once, and con- 
certed a plan with Guillaume de Flavy, 
captain of the city—a plan for a sortie 
toward evening against the enemy, who 
was posted in three bodies on the other 
side of the Oise, in the Jevel plain. From 


our side one of the city gates commu- 


nicated with a bridge. The end of this 
bridge was defended on the other side of 
the river by one of those fortresses called 
a boulevard; and this boulevard also 
commanded a raised road, which stretched 
from its front across the plain to the vil- 
lage of Marguy. A force of Burgundians 
occupied Marguy; another was camped 
at Clairoix, a couple of miles above the 
raised road; and a body of English was 
holding Venette, a mile and a half below 
it. A kind of bow-and-arrow arrange- 
ment, you see: the causeway the arrow, 
the boulevard at the feather-end of it, 
Marguy at the barb, Venette at one end 
of the bow, Clairoix at the other. 

Joan’s plan was to go straight per 
causeway against Marguy, carry it by as- 
sault, then turn swiftly upon Clairoix, up 
to the right, and capture that camp in the 
same way, then face to the rear and be 
ready for heavy work, for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy lay behind Clairoix with a reserve. 
Flavy’s lieutenant, with archers and the 
artillery of the boulevard, was to keep the 
English troops from coming up from be- 
low and seizing the causeway and cutting 
off Joan’s retreat in case she should have 
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to make one. Also, a fleet of covered 
boats was to be stationed near the boule- 
vard as an additional help in case a re- 
treat should become necessary. 

It was the 24th of May. At four in the 
afternoon Joan moved out at the head of 
six hundred cavalry—on her last march 
in this life! 

It breaks my heart. I had got myself 
helped up on to the walls, and from there 
I saw much that happened, the rest was 
told me long afterward by our two knights 
and other eye-witnesses. Joan crossed 
the bridge, and soon left the boulevard 
behind her and went skimming away 
over the raised road with her horsemen 
clattering at her heels. She had on a 
brilliant silver-gilt cape over her armor, 
and I could see it flap and flare and rise 
and fall like a little patch of white flame. 

It was a bright day, and one could see 
far and wide over that plain. Soon we 
saw the English force advancing, swiftly 
and in handsome order, the sunlight flash- 
ing from its arms. 

Joan crashed into the Burgundians at 
Marguy and was repulsed. Then we 
saw the other Burgundians moving down 
from Clairoix. Joan rallied her men and 
charged again, and was again rolled 
back. Two assaults occupy a good deal 
of time—and time was precious here. The 
English were approaching the road, now, 
from Venette, but the boulevard opened 
fire on them and they were checked. 
Joan heartened her men with inspiring 
words and led them to the charge again 
in great style. This time she carried Mar- 
guy with a hurrah. Then she turned at 
once to the right and plunged into the 
plain and struck the Clairoix force, which 
was just arriving: then there was heavy 
work, and plenty of it, the two armies 
hurling each other backward turn about 
and about, and victory inclining first to 
the one, then to the other. Now all of a 
sudden there was a panic on our side. 
Some say one thing caused it, some an- 
other. Some say the cannonade made 
our front ranks think retreat was being 
cut off by the English, some say the rear 
ranks got the idea that Joan was killed. 
Anyway our men broke, and went flying 
in a wild rout for the causeway. Joan 
tried to rally them and face them around, 
crying to them that victory was sure, but 
it did no good, they divided and swept by 
her like a wave. Old D’Aulon begged 
her to retreat while there was yet a 
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chance for safety, but she refused; so he 
seized her horse’s bridle and bore her 
along with the wreck and ruin in spite of 
herself. And so along the causeway they 
came swarming, that wild confusion of 
frenzied men and horses—and the artil- 
lery had to stop firing, of course; con- 
sequently the English and Burgundi- 
ans closed in in safety, the former in 
front, the latter behind their prey. Clear 
to the boulevard the French were washed 
in this enveloping inundation; and there, 
cornered in an angle formed by the flank 
of the boulevard and the slope of the 
causeway, they bravely fought a hopeless 
fight, and sank down one by one. 

Flavy, watching from the city wall, or- 
dered the gate to be closed and the draw- 
bridge raised. This shut Joan out. 

The little personal guard around her 
thinned swiftly. Both of our good knights 
went down, disabled; Joan’s two brothers 
fell wounded; then Noél Rainguesson— 
all wounded while loyally sheltering 
Joan from blows aimed at her. When 
only the Dwarf and the Paladin were 
left, they would not give up, but stood 
their ground stoutly, a pair of steel tow- 
ers streaked and splashed with blood; and 
where the axe of the one fell, and the 
sword of the other, an enemy gasped and 
died. And so fighting, and loyal to their 
duty to the last, good simple souls, they 
came to their honorable end. Peace to 
their memories! they were very dear to me. 

Then there was a cheer and a rush, and 
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Joan, still defiant, still laying about her 
with her sword, was seized by her cape 
and dragged from her horse. She was 
borne away a prisoner to the Duke of 
Burgundy’s camp, and after her followed 
the victorious army roaring its joy. 

The awful news started instantly on 
its round; from lip to lip it flew; and 
wherever it came it struck the people as 
with a sort of paralysis; and they mur- 
mured over and over again, as if they 
were talking to themselves, or in their 
sleep, ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans taken! ... 
Joan of Are a prisoner! ... the Savior of 
France lost to us!”"—and would keep say- 
ing that over, as if they couldn't under- 
stand how it could be, or how God could 
permit it, poor creatures! 

You know what a city is like when it 
is hung from eaves to pavement with rus- 
tling black? Then you know what Tours 
was like, and some other cities. But can 
any man tell you what the mourning in 
the hearts of the peasantry of France was 
like? No, nobody can tell you that; and, 
poor dumb things, they could not have 
told you themselves; but it was there— 
indeed yes. Why, it was the spirit of a 
whole nation hung with crape! 

The 24th of May. We will draw down 
the curtain, now, upon the most strange, 
and pathetic, and wonderful military 
drama that has been played upon the 
stage of the world. Joan of Are will 
march no more. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


INCE first I knew it our divine employ 

S To beat beyond the reach of soiling care, 
As at Philippi, well of doom aware, 

The Pretor called and heard the singing-boy; 

Since first my soul so jealous was of joy 


That any facile linden-bloom in air, 
Or fall of water on a wildwood stair, 
Annulled for me all dragging dull annoy; 


Tho’ word of thanks I lacked, tho’, dumb, I smiled 

Long, long, at such august amends up-piled, 

Let this the debt redeem: that when ye drop 
Death’s aloe-leaf within my honeyed cup, 

On thoughtful knee your much-beholden child, 
Immortals! unto you will drink it up. 





Be 
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THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XXVI. 
THE GERMAN FREE CORPS OF LUTZOW. 


i? the spring of 1813 sentiment became 
a military force,and poetry occupied 
a place in war second only to general- 
ship. The highest expression of this po- 
etic influence was tlhe Free Corps of Major 
Liitzow. 

The name Free Corps has suggested to 
some that Liitzow’s men were of a gue- 
rilla or bashi-bazouk character, but this 
was notso. He and his men were enrolled 
by their King with the same official regu- 
iarity that marked recruiting in other de- 
partments of the Prussian army. 

When Napoleon forced upon Prussia 
the humiliation of 1807, Scharnhorst and 
Stein at once began to prepare the ground 
for the. next war, which patriotic Ger- 
mans felt must soon come. Openly the 
army could not exist beyond 42,000 men, 
but in secret plans were made for a war 
strength surpassing anything achieved in 
the days of Frederick the Great. 

Each year between 1807 and 1813 the 
patriotic party, represented by Bliicher 
and Gneisenau, Stein and Scharnhorst, 
hoped that the King would give the order 
to march once more against the French. 
It was arranged that in the event of war 
there should be created a number of in- 
dependent small corps, who should op- 
erate on the French lines of communi- 
cations, and arouse to insurrection the 
German states recently conquered by Na- 
poleon: 

The King of Prussia was openly op- 
posed to every military movement that 
could irritate his French ally, but Scharn- 
horst found excuses for maintaining cor- 
respoudence with a large number of 
patriots who lived in many parts of Ger- 
many, and who made it their business to 
prepare in every possible way for the 
coming struggle. They sent information 
to Berlin regarding the movements of 
French troops, the sentiment of the peo- 
ple, the storage of war munitions, and the 
chances of insurrection. 

Among the officers whom Scharnhorst 
watched with particular interest was Ma- 
jor Adolph von Liitzow. He had fought 
at Auerstidt in the great disaster, and in 
1807 was under the walls of Colberg with 


Schill making raids upon the besieging 
French. He had only a handful of trooy 
ers, but with these he did so much harm 
to the enemy that his name became dear 
to his country, and particularly to Gneise- 
nau, 

In 1808 he left the army, along with a 
great many other good men, and in the 
next year started off with Schill to make 
war on his own account against Napo- 
leon. How that raid ended we have al- 
ready seen. Liitzow was wounded, and 
disgraced in the eyes of the court, but 
more than ever a hero amongst the peo- 
ple. 

He would have been court-martialled, 
with the rest of Schill’s guerillas, had 
he not been on the retired list at the time 
of joining that expedition. On account 
of this special plea the King was induced 
to overlook his share in Schill’s revolu 
tionary conduct, and in 1811 took him 
back again into the Prussian service. 

When, therefore, in 1813, the govern- 
ment once more entertained plans for 
launching independent bodies of guerilla 
troops against the French, Liitzow was 
the natural choice, for obvious reasons. 

Scharnhorst and Liitzow were in per- 
fect accord touching the composition and 
objects of this corps. Already on Feb- 
ruary 9th, only six days after the eall for 
volunteers, Lutzow presented to the King 
a humble petition begging that he might 
organize an independent corps. He laid 
stress upon recruiting not merely Prus- 
sians, but many who would be eager to 
serve the cause of Prussia, though subject 
to other sovereigns. 

He carefully avoided stating against 
whom he proposed to fight, and notably 
omitted to say that he expected his best 
recruits from the countries then subject 
to the ally of his King. However, there 
was no deception as between Scharnhorst 
and Liitzow. 

On tne 18th February the King grant- 
ed this humble petition for the formation 
of what was officially designated ‘‘ The 
Royal Prussian Free Corps.” In the 
royal permit it was carefully stipulated 
that the crown was to furnish nothing 
save pay, and arms only in so far as the 
corps was not able to procure them on 
their own account. 
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The King granted them also authority 
to wear a special uniform of black—a 
favor which enabled these volunteers to 
dress themselves at a smaller cost than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Thus at the outset we have the most 
complete evidence that Liitzow and his 
men formed a recognized part of the 
King’s army, and we shall see that in the 
progress of the war they never forfeited 
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this character, though Napoleon cliose to 
speak of them as brigands. 
‘* free corps” only in so far as they enjoyed 
a species of local self-government among 
themselves, and operated separately from 
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the main army. But their officers had 
to be approved by the King, and the 
movements of the corps were guided by 
the Prussian war department as com- 
pletely as though they were a regiment 
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of the guards. They were not the kind 
of guerillas who are one day in arms, 
and the next are masquerading as pea- 
sants. On the contrary, they were uni- 
formed soldiers operating under orders 
from headquarters. 

This much is necessary to explain the 
feelings Germans entertained towards 
them in that beautiful spring of 1813. 

The ink on the King’s permit was little 
more than dry when Liitzow commenced 
enrolling the men who sought admission 
to this corps. In Breslau he made his 
headquarters at the famous Golden Scep- 
tre tavern, and all day he and Jahn and 
other patriots struggled with the prob- 
lems before them. 

To begin with, there was no war, and 
no one dared to say that there would be. 
The students were the first recruits, and 
they came only to fight France. 

Secondiy, there was no money, and the 
chief business of the recruiters was to get 
contributions from people who had al- 
ready given more than their share. 

Thirdly, Liitzow did not enjoy the favor 
of his King; neither did the Free Corps. 

There was much talking and singing 
of liberty in this corps, and the students 
who wore its uniform talked much about 
Germany and very little about Prussia. 
Their colors were those of Germany—not 
of Prussia; they even attempted to carry 
a flag symbolic of German unity, but this 
the King sternly stopped. 

Thus at the outset Liitzow had to com- 
bat with circumstances far from encour- 
aging. Nor was the difficulty of his task 
made easier by the fact that the Prussian 
army was at the same time actively re- 
cruiting volunteers under equally liberal 
provisions. 

But Liitzow and Jahn were not ordi- 
nary men, and by the 19th of March, two 
days after the formal announcement of 
war, the Free Corps was declared fit to 
take the field, armed and equipped. 

That did not mean much, to be sure. 
Many of the infantry had no guns, and 
had to be drilled with pikes; the muskets 
were of every imaginable pattern. Jahn 
congratulated himself upon having se- 
cured a lot from Thuringia at eight dol- 
lars apiece. Most of them were useless 
beyond fifty yards, and-of no value in 
wet weather. The sabres of the cavalry 
were mostly manufactured by the village 
blacksmiths, and, in short, the Liitzow 
corps bore more resemblance to the min- 
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ute-men of Concord and Lexington than 
to the correctly drilled and equipped bat 
talions that take part each autumn in tlie 
grand field operations conducted by Wil- 
liam IT. of our time. 

On March 27, 1813, Liitzow marched 
away from Breslau. The corps increased 
in numbers as it marched along, number- 
ing 1400 men, infantry, and 340 men, cay 
alry, as they entered Leipzig on the 17th 
of April, just one month after the formal 
declaration of war. Their march had 
been by way of Dresden, the birthplace of 
Korner. 

Wherever they showed themselves they 
were the objects of patriotic demonstra- 
tions. 

The spirit in which these young men 
started out to wage war against the com- 
mon enemy is well preserved to us in a 
letter of the poet Kérner, telling how 
Liitzow marched his men of the Free 


Corps into the Lutheran church of Rogau, 
near Breslau, in order that they might, in 
such a place, solemnly dedicate them- 
selves to their high purpose: 


“Tt was a grand, a worthy hour that I lived 
through on Saturday. We marched in parade 
dress from Zobten to Rogau, a Lutheran Prot- 
estant village, whose church had been simply 
but tastefully decorated for the consecration 
of our guerilla corps.... After singing a hymn 
which your friend [Korner] had written for 
the occasion, the local pastor gave us a vigor- 
ous and effective sermon. Not a single eye 
remained dry. ... Finally he administered the 
oath — to spare no drop of blood in the cause 
of humanity, country, and religion, and to 
conquer or die. He then fell upon his knees 
and prayed God’s blessing on his soldiers. .. . 
By the Almighty, it was a moment when con- 
secration to death flamed in every breast, and 
every heart beat with heroic pulse. The sol- 
emn oath was then repeated by all—sworn 
upon the swords of the officers. Then was 
sung Luther’s hymn,‘ A strong fortress is our 
God, which closed this noble ceremony. At 
the end these warriors for German liberty gave 
a thundering hurrah. ... Every blade sprang 
from its scabbard, and the house of God was 
lighted with the myriad sparks.” 


Surely never was village church sur- 
prised by so strange a service, nor ever 
did men march away to war witli more 
exaltation of spirit. It was a glorious 
Easter in the hearts of Germans,’and 
wherever they marched they kindled into 
flame the love of country, which some 
professed to sneer at as a thing beneath 
the dignity of educated men. 
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The Liitzowers were few in number; 
they never at any time exceeded 3000 
men. But amongst them were men of 
every class, every profession, and, above 
all, every state of the great German Em- 
pire. In the popular mind the Liitzow 
corps was the symbol of German unity— 
the poetry of the army—and in this re- 
spect alone the men of Liitzow were worth 
to their King as much asa full army corps 
of * regulars,” 

On crossing the Prussian frontier into 
Saxony, Kérner, on April 5th, issued a 
glorious manifesto, calling upon his fel- 
low-countrymen to cease being vassals of 
Napoleon, and to help in founding a great 
free Germany. 

After enumerating the sins of France 
against Germany, he calls upon the young 
men of Saxony to enroll themselves with 
the Free Corps. ‘‘In our ranks is no 
distinction of birth, of class, of country. 
We are all free men. We defy hell and 


her allies, and we shall drown them, 
though it be with our own blood!” 

There were students and teachers, shop- 
keepers and mechanics, officials of the 
crown and professors of the university, 
all marching together through the beau- 
tiful villages of Saxony in that spring of 


1813. But the greatest of them all was the 
young poet Korner, who wrote down in 
his note-book the soldier songs that made 
men fly to arms with patriotic passion. 

Liitzow made a famous march down 
into the heart of Napoleon’s Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. On the 3d of June 
he marched over tle road leading from 
Weimar to Jena, a classic road to those 
who had fought in 1806, and in the after- 
noon reached Roda, a little town about 
seven miles southeasterly from Jena. 
Here were assembled 200 German re- 
cruits belonging to Napoleon’s army. 
They were being actively drilled by offi- 
cers belonging to the Confederation of 
the Rhine, and little dreamed that a Prus- 
sian uniform could be within a hundred 
miles of them. 

Liitzow did not hesitate a moment, but 
galloped into the town at the head of a 
few hussars. He drew up before the 
amazed enemy, and gave them the word 
to ground arms, as though he and not 
Napoleon was their commander. And, 
strange to say, he was obeyed at once. 
The officers were made prisoners on pa- 
role, and the men went to swell the ranks 
of the Free Corps. 
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He was now in the enemy's country, 
and had to be exceedingly wary, for he 
was a long way from Breslau and far 
from support. But he determined to 
push on, and help Bliicher by cutting off 
French supplies, capturing their messen- 
gers, and otherwise making their commu- 
nications uncertain. 

On June 8th his men were in Bavaria, 
a state whose monarch was then intense- 
ly devoted to Napoleon, and whose troops 
were all pledged to the service of France. 
Here Liitzow had made such a disposition 
that the important town of Hof was prac- 
tically in his hands. Hof is about half- 
way on a line between Nuremberg and 
Leipzig, and an important military point 
for an army moving from France—as we 
saw in 1806. 

We are here anticipating somewhat 
the main movements of the campaign 
in order to remind the reader that on 
June 5th Napoleon made a truce with 
the allies. 

Liitzow heard of this truce only on 
June lith, and was compelled, therefore, 
much against his will, to surrender at 
once the great prize already within his 
reach, and to hand back all the prisoners 
he had made since the date when the 
truce was officially published. 

The truce provided that all troops be- 
longing to the allies should be withdrawn 
across the Elbe by the 12th of June. Now 
it was physically impossible for Liitzow 
to obey this provision, seeing that he was 
then about one hundred miles from the 
Elbe, with only twenty-four hours at his 
disposal. Nor had he even then received 
the announcement of the armistice in an 
official form. Hof is on the border of 
Bohemia, and Liitzow had nearly com- 
pleted his junction with the Austrian 
forces, which were moving on the line of 
Prague and Carlsbad. 

Not until June 14th, two days too late, 
did Liitzow receive official notice from Na- 
poleon’s officials in Dresden that a truce 
had been made, and that he must retire be- 
yond the Elbe. Accordingly on the very 
next day he started for the Elbe, choosing 
the shortest route by way of Leipzig. He 
felt free from anxiety regarding the per- 
sonal safety of his command, because the 
enemy had sent a young Saxon officer to 
act as guide and protector to him while 
going through the enemy's lines. On 
June 17th he avoided Zeitz, twenty miles 
southwesterly of Leipzig, because it was 
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occupied by a Wiirtemberg garrison, allies 
of Napoleon. For the sake of avoiding 
misunderstanding, however, he sent his 
Saxon protector to the commanding gen- 
eral there, notifying him of the circum- 
stances under which he was seeking to 
obey the terms of the armistice. 

Towards evening they made prepara- 
tions to spend the night at a little village 
close to Liitzen, about ten miles south- 
west of Leipzig. This is classic ground. 
Here in 1632 Gustavus Adolphus gave up 
his noble life in defence of Protestantism, 
and here, but a few days before, at Gross 
Goerschen, Scharnhorst received a fatal 
wound in the first great battle fought by 
the new German army he had created. 

Liitzow had sent two of his troopers 
to forage, and these had been taken pris- 
oners. Thinking that the arrest was the 
result of a mistake, he forbade every 
form of reprisal. But when close to the 
spot selected for camp it was reported 
that he was being followed by a column 
of Napoleonic South Germans, marching 
with all the appearance of being at war. 
Liitzow at once sent a flag of truce to 
the commander, and received in return 
instructions to halt and await a message 
from the French commanding general, 
who had, it was stated, made arrange- 
ments for escorting him from this point. 
Liitzow then exchanged solemn prom- 
ises with the Napoleonic agent that nei- 
ther would meanwhile undertake any 
breach of the peace. 

Pending the arrival of the expected 
message from Leipzig, where Napoleon’s 
kinsman, the Corsican General Arrighi, 
held court, Liitzow despatched one of his 
officers to the French headquarters to de- 
mand the surrender of the two troopers 
who had been seized. Arrighi had been 
himself a guerilla in Corsica, and was 
prepared to associate with that name all 
the crimes which his countrymen perpe- 
trated under the cloak of military license. 
Napoleon had made him Duke of Padua. 
But no honors that he wore can make us 
forget tiie meanness of his behavior tow- 
ards the gallant men of the Free Corps. 

When the Liitzow uniform appeared 
on the streets of Leipzig it was at once 
recognized, and the officer with the flag 
of truce was cheered all the way to the 
headquarters of Arrighi. But here his 
triumph ceased. Six policemen brought 
him into the presence of the Corsican, 
and he was treated as a prisoner. Arri- 
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ghi declined to receive him as the bearer 
of a flag of truce, and pronounced him an 
outlaw and a brigand. He was disarmed 
and locked up in jail. 

Now let us go back to the Free Corps, 
who were at about one hour's sharp ride 
from the town. They had gone into 
camp at about six o’clock, and by seven 
the horses had been tethered and were 
getting their evening meal. At that mo 
ment Liitzow received word that dust was 
observed, which indicated the approach 
of a hostile column. He at once sent a 
bugler to inquire the cause, and ordered 
his men to prepare for action. 

Even now, when from opposite sides 
hostile forces presented themselves, Liit- 
zow would not allow a counter-demon- 
stration to be made by his subordinates, 
hoping against hope that the word of 
honor given by Napoleon’s officer would 
shield his men from outrage. And it 
seemed so for a time. Liitzow had an 
interview with the French general com- 
manding (Fournier), explained to him his 
desire to reach the Elbe as rapidly as 
possible, and asked categorically wheth- 
er the French intended to attack him or 
not. 

To this General Fournier answered :— 
‘*T give you my word of honor that I 
shall not attack you, provided you keep 
to the Leipzig highway. I shall follow 
you with my corps.” 

Hereupon Liitzow at once ordered his 
men to march on to Leipzig. But no 
sooner had the march commenced than 
he noticed a column of French dragoons 
break into a trot. 

He demanded an explanation of this 
and got it: 

‘*L’armistice pour tout le monde, ex- 
cepté pour vous’—‘' Truce for all, but 
not for you”—was the answer of the 
Frenchman, who had just given his word 
of honor that he would not attack. 

The fight was soon over. The men of 
Liitzow were huddled together in march- 
ing order on the highroad, and were cut 
down like sheep. Some few sought to 
make a stand, but resistance under the 
circumstances was hopeless.  Liitzow’s 
horse was shot under him, and he effect- 
ed his escape in the night with the great- 
est difficulty. Three hundred and five 
horsemen were either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

The poet Kérner was severely wound- 
ed, and escaped capture only by the aid 
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of patriotic peasants, to whose hands he 
confided himself. 

A remnant of the Free Corps had suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through the 
French lines, thanks to the gathering 
darkness, and had made their way to 
Leipzig. They persisted in thinking that 
the wanton attack was the result of a 
misunderstanding, and would be prompt- 
ly disavowed by General Arrighi. And, 
indeed, the officer in command at the 
town gates promised them safe escort. 
But they had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance in the streets when they were seized 
and locked up in jail, along with the flag 
of truce that had preceded them. They 
here learned for the first time that Napo- 
leon himself had given orders that the 
men of Liitzow should be treated, not as 
soldiers, but as highwaymen. No medi- 
cal attendance was given to the wound- 
ed, who were all locked up separately in 
achurech. These would have died of neg- 
lect had not the warm-hearted citizens 
begged permission to look after them. 

As the wounded got well, they were 
locked up in jail with the rest until such 
time as it was found convenient to send 
them off in gangs, chained together like 
malefactors. They were sent off by way 
of Erfurt, Mainz, Metz, across France to 
the most extreme fortresses on the Med- 
iterranean, there to do forced labor, which 
corresponded to what was called being 
sent to the galleys. 

It would be well for Napoleon’s name 
as a man if we could exonerate him from 
knowledge of what passed in Leipzig dur- 
ing those days. 

The French commandant of a town 
through which Liitzow had passed on his 
return journey to the Elbe had entertain- 
ed him at dinner—as a matter of courtesy 
to a fellow-soldier during an armistice. 
Napoleon heard of this, and immediately 
ordered him to Dresden, there to explain 
his conduct. The French commandant 
hurried to his master, and at once sought 
to justify himself by showing that Liitzow 
had acted in perfect accord with the rules 
of war. But Napoleon interrupted him 
with violence, and heaped upon him gross 
insults. He told him he should have 
seized ‘‘ ce brigand Liitzow, chef du corps 
de la Vengeance,” that he should at once 
have tried him for highway robbery, or, 
better still, ordered him shot at once with- 
out atrial. The poor commandant, who 
had done nothing but his duty as a soldier 
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and a man of honor, sought in vain to jus 
tify himself. But Napoleon was mad wit), 
anger. Liitzow at the moment seemed to 
have escaped him, and his Corsican love 
of vengeance clouded every other feeling 
Though his commandant was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
so furious was the Emperor that he 
snatched the epaulets from his shoulders 
and ordered him ‘‘ to go to the devil.” 

This circumstance was related to Liit 
zow by the French commandant after 
the allies had entered Paris and Napo- 
leon had been removed to Elba. 

But Napoleon was still more angry 
when he heard that these Liitzow “‘ brig- 
ands’ had been received with demonstra- 
tions of sympathy after their capture by 
the troops of Arrighi. He made an or- 
der, dated June 20th, placing Leipzig un- 
der military law, making all the police 
subject to the military authority, and pro- 
viding for a forced contribution by way 
of punishment. 

Two days later the Corsican kinsman 
Arrighi announced that ‘‘the town of 
Leipzig has incurred the displeasure of 
his Majesty the Emperor to a high degree, 
on account of the bad behavior in con- 
nection with recent military and politi- 
cal events. Therefore be it enacted that 
whosoever shall hereafter show aversion 
towards the French, or incur suspicion 
for behavior towards their allies, shall be 
treated as a traitor, be arrested at once, 
and brought before tle French military 
authorities for the severest punishment.” 

Six days were allowed in which the 
citizens should give up every weapon 
they had. All provisions were confisca- 
ted by authority, and Leipzig was still fur- 
ther punished by being forced to furnish 
all supplies to the fortress of Wittenberg 
on the Elbe—the Wittenberg of Martin 
Luther. 

The city fathers of Leipzig came hum- 
bly to Dresden and begged an audience of 
their mighty conqueror, but they begged 
long before they were allowed even to 
see him. Finally they were admitted, 
and at once he turned upon them the 
same character of abuse he had heaped 
upon the French commandant of a few 
days before. He called them dunces and 
sleepy-heads, and said they did not know 
what was going on under their noses; 
that they should have seized the Liitzow 
men and sent them to the galleys, or, bet- 
ter still, have hung them. 











Each time that the city fathers attempt- 
ed to say anything, Napoleon broke in 
with renewed abuse, until he deemed his 
time exhausted, when he turned his back 
upon them, slammed the door in their 
faces, and sent them home to ponder over 
the relative merits of different forms of 
government. 

If ever there was a military murder 
with malice prepense, it was this one car- 
ried out by order of Napoleon. It is one 
of a series in which that of the Duke of 
Enghien, John Palm, Andreas Hofer, and 
Schill’s men areconspicuous. By astrange 
fortune, Liitzow himself escaped, or his 
name would have appeared in this inter- 
esting series. 

But Liitzow did not fight in vain. The 
street boys of Leipzig who cheered the 
uniform of the Free Corps spoke for a lar- 
ger public than that which filled the city 
of publishers. Every street boy in every 
village of the father-land took up that 
cheer, and with every cheer for Liitzow 
there went up a prayer for deliverance 
from the rule of his would-be murderer. 


XXVIII. 


HOW THE PRUSSIAN KING WAS FI- 
NALLY FORCED TO DECLARE WAR 
AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


KING FREDERICK WILLIAM III. of Prus- 
sia was in Breslau on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1813, trying to make up his mind as 
to which was safest—to be friends with 
Russia against Napoleon, to continue 
his alliance with Napoleon against Rus- 
sia, or to be friends with neither, but re- 
main neutral. He was spinning a dan- 
gerous diplomatic web in all directions. 
To Napoleon he sent respectful represen- 
tations, that were treated with contempt; 
to Austria he made overtures for a gen- 
eral peace; to England he posed as the 
victim of circumstances; and to Russia he 
sent a messenger who wearied the Czar 
by endless plans full of impracticable 
conditions. But, fortunately for Ger- 
many, the Czar was then close to Bres- 
lau, and so well supplied with war force 
that he could exert pressure upon Prus- 
sia more directly than any other monarch 
then negotiating with the Prussian King. 
More fortunately still, he had at his side 
that noblest of Germans the rugged 
Baron Stein. ‘‘I have but one father- 
land,” wrote Stein a few weeks before, 
“and that isGermany. To me dynasties 
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are matters of indifference in a time like 
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the present.” 

Frederick William hated Stein for just 
such expressions as this, but Stein was 
not a man to worry at the loss of royal 
favor. He had inaugurated the revolu- 
tion in Kénigsberg; had caused the prov- 
ince of East Prussia to put forty thou- 
sand men under arms without asking the 
King’s permission; had then returned to 
the headquarters of the Russian Emperor, 
near Kalisch, a town almost immediately 
upon the border of the present Polen, 
only sixty miles northeast of Breslau. 

Already Alexander had given notice 
to his friend Frederick William that if 
Prussia did not march with him he would 
regard the Hohenzollerns as his enemy, 
and would invade their territory and di- 
vide it up. But he hesitated to take this 
step, for fear of precipitating the Prussian 
King too soon into the arms of France. 
So he halted on the border of Silesia and 
tried first a little diplomatic coaxing. 
But Stein knew the Prussian King well 
enough to know that nothing would be 
gained by this means. He was then suf- 
fering in health, but nevertheless offered 
to go to Breslau and force the King to 
make up his mind at once for one party 
or the other. 

Much as the King disliked Stein, he had 
for him a vast amount of respect, not un- 
mixed with dread. Stein habitually spoke 
the truth even to his sovereign, and did 
so in a manner scantily draped with dip- 
lomatic phrases. Frederick William so 
rarely heard the truth that an interview 
with Stein became a most humiliating 
moment in his life. Stein was not mere- 
ly in the habit of speaking the truth, but 
he invariably advanced bis own opinion 
in so strong a manner that it either had 
to be accepted or else there followed an 
explosion. 

We can thus picture the King’s anger 
on the 24th of February when word was 
brought to him in the Breslau palace that 
Stein had arrived in town. Nor was that 
the worst. His late minister had not even 
adopted a formal manner of approaching 
his sovereign, but had driven at once to 
the very door of the palace and demanded 
instant audience. This magnificent impu- 
dence quite took away the King's breath, 
The audience had to be granted, for fear 
of giving offence to Alexander, and thus 
in a few hours Stein accomplished by per- 
sonal contact (I had almost said violence) 
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what the King’s ministers would have re- 
quired months to consummate. 

Stein opened the eyes of the King to 
his danger—the Russians at his door; Aus- 
tria secretly promising help; the German 
people burning for revenge. The King 
must at once accept the offers of Russia, 
or else accept the consequences. The King 
sought delay, but Stein was firm. Har- 
denberg was sent for, and the matter set- 
tled on the spot. Stein then declared that 
unless the King sent Scharnhorst as his 
messenger to Kalisch, the Russian Czar 
would not be convinced of his sincerity— 
for every German trusted Scharnhorst as 
being the soul of the patriotic movement. 
This was also agreed to by the King, and 
Stein withdrew to find lodgings and rest 
after his weary journey. 

It is almost incredible that he, the per- 
sonal envoy of the Russian Czar, had to 
wander about Breslau on this 24th of Feb- 
ruary hunting for where to stretch his 
tired body. Hardenberg, whom he had 
made great, did not so much as offer him 
a crust of bread. The King ignored him. 
No one of the many courtiers offered him 
any hospitality. He wandered from inn 
to inn, finding them all crowded to the 
very roof-trees with the thousands who 
had come in the wake of the King. At 


length Stein’s patience was exhausted, and, 
in the centre of the market, he exploded 
into such bursts of anger as arrested the 


attention of passers-by. Amongst these 
happened to be Major von Liitzow, busy 
with the organization of his Free Corps. 
At once he recognized the great states- 
man, took him to the Golden Sceptre, and 
by tight squeezing secured a small room 
for him at the top of the house. 

Here for many days lay Stein at the 
point of death, dragged low by a violent 
fever. Not once did the King inquire af- 
ter him. Not once did Hardenberg seek 
to make his suffering less. The court was 
ordered to avoid him; and thus the great- 
est German of his time, at one of the crit- 
ical moments of German history, was ig- 
nored in his attic for a crime which is 
rarely forgiven at court—he spoke the 
truth. 

One of the King’s courtiers, a Prussian 
general, had honored Stein so far as to 
denounce him to the French ambassa- 
dor, who at once hired a room from a tai- 
lor across the way, and systematically 
watched all who came in and went out 
of Stein’s quarters. But this did not last 
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very long, for Stein’s true friends wer 
wary, and came to him only after dark. 

Doctor Hufeland, who had accompanied 
Queen Luise on her sad winter's flighi 
from K6nigsberg to Memel, 1806-7, braved 
the royal displeasure by giving Stein every 
professional help in his power; and old 
General Bliicher showed equal indiffer 
ence by climbing frequently to the attic 
room of the Golden Sceptre, and there 
luxuriating in very profane abuse of the 
courtiers and diplomatists who kept the 
people from fighting Napoleon. 

Before Stein took to his bed, however. 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the al- 
liance offered by Russia accepted by Prus- 
sia. On the 27th of February it was 
signed in Breslau, and on the day follow 
ing in Kalisch by Scharnhorst and the 
Russian plenipotentiary. On March 27th 
war was formally declared in Paris by 
the Prussian minister demanding his pass- 
ports; and on April 15, 1813, Napoleon 
started once more from the Seine to make 
war beyond the Elbe. 

The King’s declaration of war con- 
tained an epitome of insults received from 
France. The answer of Napoleon to this 
was such a document as should have 
raised the blush of shame to the cheek of 
every Prussian official who shared the 
councils of the King. This document, 
which was largely circulated at the time, 
charged Prussia with every known form 
of national dishonesty. 

‘*In 1792,” wrote Napoleon’s scribe, 
‘‘when France, convulsed at home by 4 
revolution and attacked from without by 
dreadful enemies, seemed on the verge of 
destruction, Prussia declared war against 
her. Three years later, and in the mo- 
ment when France triumphed over the 
coalition of enemies, Prussia forsook her 
allies, whom she left to their fate; and of 
all the sovereigns who had taken up arms 
against France, the King of Prussia was 
the first to recognize the French Repub- 
lic.” 

And from this date on, down through 
the period of Austerlitz and Wagram to 
Moscow and Kalisch, the French docu- 
ment pitilessly laid bare the selfish and 
weak policy that animated the Prussian 
cabinet in all its relations with France— 
professing loud friendship when French 
victories were gained, but secretly court- 
ing the enemies of Napoleon when there 
was a prospect of a successful coalition 
against his power. 
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The summary of Napoleon’s manifesto, 
prepared by Maret, was in these words: 

‘*TIn 1812 Prussia sought French alli- 
ance, because French armies were nearer 
to Prussia than those of Russia. In 1813 
Prussia declares that her treaty has been 
violated, because Russian armies are near- 
er to Prussia than those of France!” 

The French charge had much of truth 
in it, and Germans have taken very small 
pains to protest against the very serious 
reflections therein made against the Prus- 
sian cabinet government. Napoleon was 
much surprised at the Prussian declara- 
tion of war, and his ministers still more 
so. They were for once outwitted at their 
own game of deceiving, and by an adver- 
sary whom they despised as diplomatists 
even more than as soldiers. 

Napoleon regarded Prussian politicians 
ag sluggish —totally incapable of diplo- 
matic deception; yet his envoy in Breslau 
had been completely deceived in regard 
to the great popular movement going on 
under his very nose. He believed that 
Frederick William intended to persist in 
his loyalty to Napoleon, according to the 
promises constantly made by Hardenberg, 
and in spite of popular agitation to the 
contrary. 

And who knows that such might not 


have been the case had Napoleon but ac- 
ceded to Prussia’s very moderate requests, 
and treated her less like a conquered 


province? Napoleon said of Frederick 
William III., on hearing that he had 
joined Russia: ‘‘ This secession comes to 
me as punishment for the fault I com- 
mitted at Tilsit in restoring the house of 
Hohenzollern to the throne—ay, of hon- 
oring it by my alliance.” 

And so far as Napoleon had to deal 
merely with thrones and dynasties and 
courtiers, his insolent language was not 
without its justification. But he was 
now on the eve of war with a power that 
had done no wrong for which it need 
blush —a war not against a king, but 
against an outraged people. What in- 
sults he chose to publish against Prussian 
diplomacy rankled in the breast of the 
King and his smiling circle of ever-flatter- 
ing courtiers; but diplomacy was for the 
few, and not for those outside of the pal- 
ace. There was, however, another power 
which Napoleon could not insult, for he 
did not know of its existence. It was the 
power led by Bliicher and Gneisenau, 
by Scharnhorst and Stein. It was a new 
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Germany, born in shame and sorrow, cra- 
died in the storms of adversity, grown 
strong in the practice of domestic virtues, 
and now baring its arms for a life and 
death struggle to determine which of two 
principles should survive—that of Ceesar- 
ism or that of Martin Luther. 


XXIX. 
PRUSSIA’S FORLORN HOPE 
LANDSTURM. 


IN 1818—THE 


Ir was characteristic of the year 1813 
that when his most absolute Majesty 
Frederick William was forced into war 
with France he addressed his first appeal 
for aid not to his army, but ‘‘To my peo- 
ple *—‘‘ An mein Volk.” This excellent 
document was not written by the King, 
nor were any of the other excellent proc- 
lamations of that time; but that he signed 
them showed that even in the palace new 
and startling ideas were being accepted— 
ideas which in 1806 would have been re- 
jected as revolutionary. 

The same Breslau paper that published 
for the first time the famous ‘‘ An mein 
Volk” printed as its second article an 
address ‘‘To my army.” In the same 
paper appeared the first official announce- 
ment that the Iron Cross had been estab- 
lished, on March 10th, on the birthday of 
the saintly Queen Luise. 

The Prussian army had already as- 
sumed a popular character altogether un- 
dreamed of in the year of Jena. But the 
most democratic of all the King’s procla- 
mations was yet to appear. This was a 
sweeping order that every male Prussian 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty, who 
had been exempted from the active army, 
should enroll himself in the so-called 
‘* Landsturm.” 

Here was the finishing touch to the 
military scheme worked out by Scharn- 
horst and Stein, and patiently explained 
to patriots in every part of the father- 
land. This alone was needed to complete 
the idea of a nation in arms—an idea 
which to-day has become little more than 
a fine phrase, though in 1813 it was an 
accepted truth. 

The King was a very long time in sign- 
ing this order, and longer still in allow- 
ing it to be made public. Perhaps no- 
thing official offers to-day such complete 
evidence of Frederick William's desper- 
ate straits as that he determined to save 
his throne by appealing directly to the 
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whole of his people. He hesitated long, 
not merely because he himself distrusted 
forces created by popular initiative, but 
because the Austrian Emperor detested 
democratic demonstration even more. 
The Vienna court talked in a half-hearted 
way about joining Prussia, and so long 
as there was a prospect of this aid the 
King tried to avoid anything which might 
offend the Apostolic Kaiser Franz, who 
had become Napoleon's father-in-law. 

But when the first great battle turned 
out a technical victory for Napoleon (that 
called by Germans Gross Goerschen), and 
the cautious Austrian made haste to range 
himself with the side that seemed at the 
moment most promising, the King at last 
felt that he must fight for existence. 

He had challenged Napoleon to a life 
and death struggle, and realized fully that 
in the event of defeat there would be no 
more Hohenzollerns on the throne. So 
on May the 8th he did what he hated 
most to do—called to his aid the whole 
body of his people, and declared his war 
one that should end either with victory 
or extermination. 

But here again the people had gone 
ahead of their King, and were fighting 
the French on their own account and in 
their own fashion long before they had 
received orders from Breslau. The French 
garrison of Magdeburg sought to send out 
parties in order to place that fortress in 
a state to withstand a siege, but these 
were successfully repulsed by the pea- 
sants, who organized as volunteers, and 
fought for their King on the banks of the 
Elbe as Andreas Hofer had done in the 
Austrian Alps four years before. They 
fought with halters about their necks, 
for they well understood that in case of 
capture they would be executed as brig- 
ands. 

A place of honor must be given to the 
peasants of two little villages near the 
right bank of the Elbe, about fifteen miles 
northeasterly of Magdeburg. Schartau 
and Neigrupp are their names, but they 
are not to be found on the map. In the 
annals of 1813, however, they deserved 
well of their country, for they played a 
rdle full as courageous as did Concord 
and Lexington in 1775. Already in 
March, 1813, they had equipped between 
them three hundred men afoot and as 
many more mounted. Their leader was 
the Lutheran pastor. On the heights 
they placed tar-barrels, and when the en- 
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emy was noticed, signals were flashed 
from point to point, and every peasant 
fell into the ranks with whatever wea 
pon he could muster—lance or musket 
axe or scythe. Men of seventy marched 
beside lads of fifteen. 

The sandy soil of Brandenburg pro 
duces a peasantry unequalled for moral 
and physical courage. They are slow to 
stir, but when once in motion their march 
is irresistible. We shall see more of 
them later on. On April the 9th these 
peasants successfully checked a column 
of three thousand French who attempted 
to cross the Elbe some fifty miles below 
Magdeburg. Their leader was the chief 
citizen of the place. All this was happen 
ing without the authority of the Prussian 
King, without even his knowledge. 

Stettin was another strong place still 
held by the French. It was then, as it is 
now, an important Baltic port at the 
mouth of the Oder. At Kistrin, further 
up the river, the French held still anoth 
er fortress; and Napoleon was most anx- 
ious to maintain communication between 
the two places pending the arrival of re- 
lief. So, on April 18, 1813, a corps of six 
thousand French started from Stettin on 
their march of seventy miles to Kiistrin. 
So far as the King was concerned there 
was nothing to prevent this important 
expedition resulting successfully for Na- 
poleon; but the people on the Oder, as on 
the Elbe, themselves took up the quarrel. 
According to one local report: ‘‘At ten 
o'clock we received our orders, and by 
two o'clock the ranks were filled. The 
principal farmers and the pastor went 
ahead. And thus we marched out, sing- 
ing as we tramped along.” 

On the way they met a gang of work- 
men engaged upon the canal connect- 
ing the Oder with the Spree. These at 
once left the business of canal - repair- 
ing, shouldered their axes, crowbars, and 
picks, and marched away behind the Lu- 
theran pastor, in search of a fight with 
the Frenchman. Farm wagons followed 
in the rear, filled with food stuff, and also 
something to drink. There was no mili- 
tary chest; each citizen paid himself as 
best he could. In the lead was carried a 
white flag with a black cross upon it, and 
under this banner the peasants of the 
lower Oder won a glorious victory, that 
proved that though Prussia at Jena lost 
an army, she did not lack brave men in 
other walks of life. The six thousand 
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Frenchmen were beaten back, five hun- 
dred were taken prisoners, and all this 
cost the King not one penny. With the 
five hundred muskets captured, a picked 
body of sharpshooters was armed and 
drilled for further usefulness. 

What was done on the Elbe and the 
Oder was repeated in hundreds of other 
parts of the country,and caused the French 
enormous loss, albeit each individual dis- 
aster was too insignificant to figure in a 
serious history. 

In Berlin the zeal to join the citizen 
bands of the Landsturm was most econ- 
spicuous. The University and the Royal 
Academy of Science took the lead. So 
great a philosopher as Ficlite laid aside 
his academic robes in order to practise the 
goose-step on the Berlin drill- ground. 
Had Napoleon passed by Fichte in 1813, I 
doubt if he would have received a bow so 
low as he received at Jena in 1806 from 
that other philosopher, Hegel. The mas- 
sive-minded Fichte appeared on the streets 
of Berlin with a belt so broad that it 
served him in the way of a cuirass. In 
it he stuck two big cavalry pistols. By 
his side there hung a huge sabre that 
struck fire from the Berlin cobble-stones 
as he stalked majestically to his warlike 
tasks. 

The citizen warriors of 1813 had no uni- 
form dress or accoutrements, for the very 
good reason that they had neither money 
themselves nor had the government any. 
The war-office pardoned any extravagance 
of dress or accoutrement so long as it en- 
couraged military exercises and cost no- 
thing. 

Venerable preachers, professors, paint- 
ers, men of retired scholarly habits, now 
masqueraded about the streets of the Prus- 
sian capital in a guise that would to-day 
suggest a season of carnival. Artists took 
down from their studio walls and wore 
upon the streets steel helmets such as 
Spaniards wore when they conquered 
Mexico, battle-axes that suggested the 
Crusaders, to say nothing of strange long 
swords that figure in tales of chivalry. 

The head of the Royal Theatre, the 
dramatist Iffand, whom we already know 
for his devotion to Queen Luise, headed a 
band of actors, who for once were given 
the opportunity of acting a part upon the 
stage of real life. 

The arms of Wallenstein and of Rich- 
ard II., and of many another stage hero, 
now stepped from behind the foot-lights 


and marched in the Avenue of Lindens. 
It was a war when every means was hal- 
lowed that promised the liberation of Ger- 
many; and Berliners, who are the wits 
and the wags of northern Europe, almost 
forgot to be facetious even when Iffland 
came to drill dressed in the breastplate 
and shield worn on the boards by Joan 
of Are. The Maid of Orleans was a 
German hero then, a symbol of national 
freedom. In Paris she was ignored; for 
it had not yet become the fashion for 
Frenchmen to worship at her shrine. 
But in Germany she was a household 
goddess, a fairy Queen Luise. Her fame 
was spread abroad by the great poet of 
liberty, Schiller. And every German 
school-boy could recite from his famous 
drama lines that exactly voiced the gen- 
eral feeling for freedom. 

But as Schiller and Queen Luise died 
before their eyes could see the national 
life stirring in defence of German liberty, 
so too died another hero, the author of a 
citizen army—the nation in arms. Scharn- 
horst received his mortal wound in bat- 
tle before the King published the law 
calling every Prussian of every age and 
every condition to the war. This pro- 
found thinker and most kind-hearted of 
men was the son of a Hanoverian pea- 
sant. In his face as well as in his life 
he had many points of resemblance with 
Moltke. He was such a man as one as- 
sociates with scientific research, a man of 
the study, and not of the battle-field, a 
man of reflection rather than of action. 
Never was there a character more pure 
from self-seeking. He lived for great 
national ideals, but never asked to be 
recognized as in any way the author of 
the good he was doing. He was the only 
one of the great patriots who combined 
with great military knowledge so much 
command of temper as to be able to keep 
before the King reforms which that mon- 
arch persistently rejected. Scharnhorst 
was no less keen than Bliicher or Stein or 
Gneisenau, but he used vastly more tact in 
dealing with his King. 

This last edict of Frederick William, 
which was published on May 8, 1813, and 
which completed the scheme for a whole 
people in arms, is so valuable that it should 
be in the hands of every school-child of 
every free country. It was decreed that 
the Landsturm, or levée en masse, was to 
take place wherever and whenever the 
enemy invaded the country. ‘‘ When the 
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alarm is sounded, then it means that the 
war has become one of extremes which 
hallows every means. The most desper- 
ate are the best in the long-run, for they 
bring the great cause to conclusion most 
quickly and successfully. 

“The Landsturm must not merely 
prevent the enemy from invading the 
country, but must prevent it from re- 
treating; keep it on the jump and out 
of breath; cut off its ammunition, food, 
messengers, and re-enforcements; capture 
its hospitals; carry out night surprises; 
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in short, worry it, rob ij 
of sleep, destroy it piece 
meal wherever there is 4 
chance. 

‘* Every citizen who is 
not already enrolled in 
the army or in the militia 
must join the Landsturm 
when ordered. On pain 
of death, no one shal! 
organize or command the 
Landsturm other than 
those designated by au 
thority, nor incite them 
by speeches to organize.” 

This was practically a 
dead letter, as we have 
already seen. The Land 
sturm was to be democrat 
ic, every land-owner hay 
ing to vote for members of 
a local defence committee. 
This committee then met 
and determined the man- 
ner in which its particu- 
lar neighborhood could be 
most effectively defended. 
Referring to the country 
about Berlin, the edict 
calls particular attention 
to the great advantage 
offered to the Landsturm 
there, owing to the large 
tracts of forest, and the 
many lakes, streams, and 
swamps. The country was 
prepared for general in- 
undation through a for- 
tunate system of streams 
and dikes, which are still 
in existence, tlirough 
which I was able to pad- 
dle a canoe as late as 1890. 

Severe penalties were 
promised to the unpatriot- 
ic: ‘* Whoever refuses to 

obey the call to arms, or deserts, shall earn 
a degrading punishment, as, for instance, 
he shall be made to occupy a particular 
place in church. Cowards shall be pun- 


Their usual taxes shall be doubled. They 


shall receive corporal punishment. He 
who shows the feelings of a slave shall 
be treated as a slave.” 

The clergy was called upon to explain 
the Landsturm edict to the people, and 
help make it popular. This popular levy 
in mass was to elect its own officers up to 
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the rank of captain. But ‘‘the Land- 
sturm shall wear no distinctive uniform, 
because that would expose them to pur- 
suit and capture by the enemy.” 

In other words, the Prussians in 1813 
were commanded to make war as did the 
Franes-tireurs of 1870-1. Now soldiers 
out of uniform, caught with weapons in 
their hands, are and have been in all 
wars regarded as bandits. Our civil war 
and the war of 1870 between France and 
Germany afforded many illustrations of 
this international maxim. The King’s 
edict realized the danger to which it ex- 
posed the Landsturm patriots, and there- 
fore added, by way of consolation to such 
as might in future be hung as unlicensed 
guerillas: ‘‘It shall be the duty of every 
inhabitant at once to give notice in case 
a member of the Landsturm has been 
badly treated by members of the French 
army. In that case, and within twenty- 
four hours, revenge shall be taken to the 
same extent upon any French prisoner 
happening to be in Prussian hands.” In 
the war of American independence Wash- 
ington had to use language not far differ- 
ent from this when the English invaders 
treated captured Americans as criminals, 
and not as prisoners of war. 

The Prussian Landsturm edict antici- 
pated an invasion similar to that of Rus- 
sia in 1812. It ordered the country to 
be laid waste in advance of the invad- 
ers. Food must be carted away, wine 
and spirits must run to waste, cattle must 
be concealed, houses destroyed, all fac- 
tories and mills burnt down, and finally 
the wells choked up. A Berlin professor 
of architecture found these provisions al- 
together too mild, and when he was made 
captain of a. trainband, or Landsturm 
company, he marched his men into the 
Trinity Church of the Prussian capital, 
and there made his warriors solemnly 
swear to not merely fill up the wells, but 
to poison them also. Red savages could 
not have sworn more horrible vengeance 
upon pale-faces than was vowed against 
Frenchmen by heads of God-fearing fam- 
ilies in the Easter-tide of 1813. And yet 
these were the same Germans who only 
a few weeks ago had given food and com- 
fort to the stragglers of the ‘* Grande 
Armée,” groping their helpless way to 
France across the snow-clad plains of 
North Germany. 

The edict goes on to say that the state 
would repay such peasants as had burnt 
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down their houses and mills for the sake 
of their country, but that no peasant 
should be indemnified for cattle that might 
have been seized by the enemy. Fruit 
trees were not to be cut down—merely 
have the fruit knocked off, so that for 
one season at least they might be of small 
use to the enemy. 

‘*Physicians, apothecaries, and sur- 
geons must be the first to move away, 
and take with them their instruments. 

Boats, ferries, and bridges are to 
be burned.... No one shall, on pain of 
death, take oath of allegiance to the 
enemy. Should he be compelled by 
force, it shall not be regarded as binding.” 
This provision was aimed obviously at 
the large number of pliant Prussian 
officials who, after Jena, continued to 
draw salaries by virtue of having sworn 
to obey Napoleon I., as faithfully as 
they had formerly served Frederick Wil- 
liam III. The morality here preached 
suggests rather more that of the Jesuits 
than that of the straightforward monk of 
Wittenberg. 

The citizens were also forbidden to do 
police duty in towns that might be occu- 
pied by the enemy. In Berlin, after Jena, 


not only did Berlin citizens police the 


town for their French master, but they 
even recruited a regiment to serve under 
French colors. 

‘* Every town occupied by the enemy 
shall regard itself as in deepest mourning. 
Nobody shall attend any theatrical per- 
formance, dance, or any public amuse- 
ment of any kind. No marriage shall 
be solemnized excepting by special per- 
mission of an official free from the 
enemy’s influence.” From these few il- 
lustrations we can readily appreciate how 
completely forlorn the King regarded his 
cause. Throughout this strange docu- 
ment we trace the guiding hand of 
Scharnhorst and of Gneisenau, the spirit 
of Stein and of Blicher. No famous 
battle-fields are suggested by the hundreds 
of citizen bands who drilled in their doz- 
ens on the village greens of Germany; 
their leaders were half-pay retired officers, 
often local elders of the village council. 
No record has been handed down of the 
patriotic deeds they did, and their fame 
is only in the fireside tales of old men 
who heard of these things from their 
fathers. The Landsturm had no showy 
uniforms, no brass bands. To the enemy 
they were mere bandits; to the profession- 
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al soldiers of Prussia they were an object 
of pleasantry, if not ridicule. Few mili- 
tary leaders of that time were able to take 
so broad a view of the soldier’s work as 


Scharnhorst. His colleagues looked upon 


the Landsturm volunteers much as Brad- 
dock regarded the Virginia militia when 
he marched to Fort Duquesne in 1755. 
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BY ROBERT 


\ ISS BOUGHTON was leaning against 
4 the shelves of a little, low-ceilinged, 
crowded, second-hand book-shop in 
Broadway, just above Thirty-sixth Street, 
dipping into a volume of M. Ampere. 

‘* Will you please do that up for me?” 
she said, holding it out. As she extended 
her arm, her large full sleeve happened 
to brush open the cover of one of those 
soft, leather-covered, old-fashioned Bibles, 
lying on a pile of school-books, and her 
eye caught the delicate faded traceries of 
an inscription on the yellow fly-leaf— 
‘“To my darling boy, from his loving 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Oh!” she said, with a pained start; 
‘‘ how could any one— I'll take that too, 
please,” and she closed the cover quickly, 
reverently. It seemed to her so shock- 
ing, so cruelly, needlessly cold-hearted, in 
any one to sell such a gift, to throw away 
such a sacred token of mother-love. The 
quaint, fine, faded handwriting called up 
a hundred fancies of home and child- 
hood and fondling care and starlit plead- 
ings beside little beds. Who was the 
mother who prayed? and where was the 
boy who wandered and forgot? she won- 
dered. Or, kinder thought, perhaps he 
was dead too, and the book that he had 
wept over and found comfort in had so 
fallen into careless strangers’ hands, and 
made its way at last to the old book- 
shop, along with dog-eared Latin gram- 
mars and stray magazines. She was 
glad at least that it had come to one who 
would preserve and cherish it as some- 
thing most sweet and beautiful and pa- 
thetic. 

The autumn shower which had driven 
her into this little exchange for rusty lit- 
erature had now broken away, and a wa- 
tery ray of sunshine came straggling in 
at the door, resting on the bent gray fig- 
ure of the proprietor tying her bundle, 
and on another person whom she had not 
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The little guerilla bands of Prussian 
patriots made all the mobilizing work of 
Napoleon difficult, while it correspond 
ingly facilitated that of the patriots. The 
Landsturm volunteers did not fight grex 
battles, but in their skirmishes they or 
ganized the victories of Leipzig and Wa 
terloo. 
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observed, and who was lounging against 
one of the cases opposite her, fingering 
the pages of an old picture-book, and re- 
garding her with a peculiarly eager, coy 
ert gaze. He was a broken-down man of 
perhaps forty, dressed in a short frock- 
coat, well buttoned up, that a too intimate 
acquaintance with rain and weather had 
turned to a peculiar green color, and from 
out which his long lean arms and neck 
protruded to an extraordinary length. He 
was a type easy enough to classify—a type 
one often sees in public libraries and 
round old book-stalls,refined and poor and 
ill and dissipated. Yet there was some- 
thing so pathetic in his pale, weak, intel- 
lectual face, something so appealing and 
intense in the look of his large, bright 
brown eyes, which for an instant cauglit 
hers over his hollow hectic cheeks, that 
Miss Boughton had a sense of nearness 
and sympathy for this dingy memory of 
what was once perhaps @ kind and honest 
gentleman. She of course turned away 
her eyes politely, but instead of taking 
her package, she said: ‘‘ Oh, by-the-bye, 
I have just happened to think that I’ve 
got to go to lunch with some people. 
Would you mind sending these books 
home for me? It’s only a step. I live 
in Thirty-eighth Street.” As she gave 
the number, she thought she saw the 
other listening, with his body bent over 
the pages, and his long lean finger 
pressed against his thin chin. She hoped 
he wasn’t going to come and beg. Some- 
how she couldn’t help believing him to 
be a gentleman. She would be so glad 
to help him, but she didn’t want him to 
spoil himself. 

Miss Boughton threw M. Ampére care- 
lessly on her table on her return that af 
ternoon, and took up the worn old Bible 
with a certain indignant pity. Perhaps 
there might be some further biographical 
details. She turned the pages dreamily, 
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idly, in a kind of sad pleasure, when sud- 
denly she came upon a verse enclosed by 
a broad circle of ink; and it was this: ‘‘I 
bowed down heavily as one who mourn- 
eth for his mother.” She closed the book 
very gently. There were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘Ah, he didn’t forget,” she mur- 
mured. 

One snowy winter morning, some two 
months subsequent to this little episode, 
her maid brought her a note, with the 
message that an answer was requested. 
It was addressed in a large, shaky, mas- 
culine hand, and quickly opening it, she 
read: ‘‘Some two months ago, you may 
remember buying a Bible in the old 
book-store just round the corner from 
Thirty-sixth Street. The book was mine. 
When I tell you that it was my dear mo- 
ther’s gift, that she wrote my name there, 
and that it was my one memento of a 
happy past, you will understand how I 
value it. I sold it because I had had no- 
thing to eat in three days. I asked her 
if she’d mind, don’t you know, and she 
seemed to tell me to. But I went there 
and watched it till I could get it back 
again, and then you came and bought it. 
I knew by your face why you did. God 
bless you for it! I listened for your ad- 
dress. I hoped each day to come and buy 
it. I’m dying now, they tell me,so I never 
can repay you; but would you mind send- 
ing it tome? I do want it so. It can’t 
mean much to you, and to me it is all the 
world—all that is left of hope, memory, 
companionship, love, home.” 

Through the long bare wards of the 
hospital the white-gowned nurse led her 
silently; opposite them the snow was 
mottling the great high windows. The 
whole atmosphere was so tense with still- 
ness and suffering and death that the 
young lady shivered among her wraps 
as she passed down the aisle. He had 
evidently been expecting her, for he had 
been cleanly shaved, and Miss Boughton 
was shocked and yet pleased by his ap- 
pearance. He was terribly emaciated, 
and as he lay with closed eyes and his 
face half turned away, she noticed the 
fine delicate chiselling of his features, 
and the sensitive, almost feminine curves 
of his mouth under his mustache. One 
hand lay closed on the coverlid, bony 
and large. His malady seemed to have 
cleansed away all the weakness and dis- 
sipation and squalor, and left only the 
fine and beautiful. Life had clothed him 
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in shame and wretchedness; death’s man- 
tle draped him in awful dignity. The 
nurse touched him lightly on the shoul- 
der—the poor, sharp shoulder. ‘‘ Here is 
some one to see you,” she said. 

He opened his eyes, which, bright with 
fever, were startling, brilliant, and beau- 
tiful, and feebly tried to turn himself, 
smiling, and looking at the bundle she 
held pressed against her coat with that 
quick eagerness she remembered so well. 
She understood, and bending forward, 
pressed his hand and laid the book upon 
his arm. 

‘*Open it, please,” he whispered. She 
did so, and catching it again in his hands, 
he looked at the inscription, and assured 
that it was his very own, with a force for 
which she was entirely unprepared he 
pressed it to his lips and hugged it to his 
breast. 

‘*God bless you!” he said, with a look 
of the most grateful happiness. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear mother! my dear mother!” 

For some moments he lay silent, with 
his eyes shut, but when she attempted 
gently to draw away her hand, he de- 
tained it feebly with his own. 

‘‘The world is full of kindness,” he 
said, with his faint smile. ‘‘ Ever so 
many people have been nice to me, all 
in all. That is why I thought it was so 
sweet of you to come. [I like to think, 
don’t you know, that the last thing which 
happened to me was a kindness. It’s a 
pleasant thought to take away with one. 
My mother will be so grateful to you.” 

Miss Boughton felt the tears coming; 
he was such a gentleman, and he must 
have suffered so. ‘‘ Ah, it is pitifully 
little,” she said. ‘‘I might have done so 
much if I had only known.” 

He looked down at the counterpane 
idly, spreading out his skinny hand. 

“You have done what you could,” he 
said presently, smiling into her face. ‘‘I 
want you to remember that always as a 
great happiness—that you have done 
what you could. It’s a beautiful thing 
to be a good woman,” he added softly, 
as if to himself. ‘‘I haven’t been a very 
good man. I was weak and emotional, 
and then she died, and then I lost my 
money, and then I-borrowed from my 
friends, and then I got to drinking—oh, 
it’s the old story. There are hundreds 
like me. But I want you to know, be- 
cause you have been so very good to me, 
and because there isn’t one soul in all 
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this world who cares whether I die here 
or drop by the way-side, that I have al- 
ways tried to be good, and to do as she 
wanted me, and that every night I have 
read here, and thought of her, and longed 
for her.” 

Miss Boughton hesitated. ‘‘ Would 
you like me to—to read to you?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Thank you very much,” he said, 
shaking his head, *‘ but I'd rather say it 
to myself, if you don’t mind. I remem- 
ber so well every tone, every inflection, of 
her voice. I can quite hear her. She was 
a beautiful reader.” 
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He closed his eyes again, and a litile 
contented sigh escaped him. She could 
see his lips moving, murmuring, the 
book still pressed tightly to his breast, 

Miss Boughton leaned over him, and 
could just catch the words, ‘‘and—take 
me—to—heaven—when-—I—die. Amen!” 

It was a prayer learned at his mother’s 
knee, and as he breathed it, a smile as 
trustful and innocent as a little child's 
played over his face. 

Her friend the nurse came presently 
and stopped beside the bed. ‘‘ Your mis 
sion,” she whispered gently, ‘‘is ful- 
filled.” 


FUR-SEAL., 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


W HATEVER may be the outcome of 
the effort of the United States to 
prevent the extinction of the fur-seal, it 
will always be a significant fact in the 
history of international and colonial pol- 
itics that the Dominion of Canada for 
nearly eight years has been able to oppose 
successfully the interests of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia in the 
seal herds. The United States and Great 
Britain appeared to be reaching an agree- 
ment dictated by both commercial and 
humane considerations in 1888, but the 
Dominion government interfered in be- 
half of a few pelagic sealers, and nego- 
tiations were suspended. At that time 
Russia was desirous of obtaining for her 
herd the same protection it was hoped 
would be granted to the American herd. 
Here are three of the most powerful na- 
tions of the world restrained by a colony 
of one of the powers from doing not only 
what prudence suggests, but what human- 
ity and good faith demand. There was 
never a finer example of the wrongs that 
may be perpetrated by an irresponsible 
community possessing national powers, 
but not having international obligations. 
Two powers, the United States and Russia, 
owning the islands on which the seals of 
the two herds breed, and where alone they 
can be hunted and killed with a proper 
regard for the preservation of the species, 
have leased the right to kill to private cit- 
izens, and they are in honor bound to pro- 
tect the rights which they have granted. 
All the skins obtained either by pelagic 
or island fishing are dressed and dyed in 
London, so that the interests of citizens 


of England are identical with those of 
the United States and Russia.* 

Opposed to the citizens of the United 
States and Russia who are regularly en- 
gaged in the business of seal-hunting un- 
der proper restrictions imposed by their 
governments, and who pay for the priv- 
ilege, which they have the right to enjoy, 
are a few Canadian vessel-owners, with 
their masters and crews. In 1894 the 
British North American sealing fleet con 
sisted of fifty-nine vessels; in 1895 it con 
sisted of sixty-five vessels. It is unfortu 
nate that citizens of the United States 
engage in pelagic sealing, but they have 
as an excuse the fact that the United 
States have agreed to an open season dur 
ing which the seals may be slaughtered 
in Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean 
There are about half as many vessels in 
the sealing fleet of the United States as 
in the Canadian fleet. The commercial 
importance of pelagic sealing, and the 
injury that is inflicted by means of it 
on the lessees of the governments of the 
United States and Russia, may be judged 
from the fact that in 1894 142,000 skins 
were taken by the pelagic sealers, and 
only 15,033 on the Pribyloff Islands. 

It is the intention of this paper to make 
clear the interests involved in the Bering 
Sea controversy, the inadequacy and injus 
tice of the Paris award, the powerlessness 
under it of the executive branch of our 
government to guard the seals, and the 
manner in which Great Britain has shift- 
ed from one ground to another, until now 


* Of 142,723 skins taken by pelagic sealers in 
1894, 138,323 were dressed and dyed in London. 
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her statesmen seem not only to have sur- 
rendered to the demands of the little fleet 
of British North American sealers, but to 
have determined, by inaction at least, to 
permit the destruction of the seals, thus 
ridding themselves of a controversy, and 
retaining for the empire the affectionate 
loyalty of such British subjects as are en- 
gaged in the ownership and navigation 
of some threescore schooners. 

It was in 1887 that Mr. Bayard, then 
Secretary of State, wrote to the ministers 
of Great Britain, Russia, Japan, Ger- 
many, and Sweden and Norway, inviting 
their governments to enter into such an 
arrangement with the United States ‘‘ as 
will prevent the citizens of either of these 
countries from killing seals in Bering Sea 
....by such methods as at present are 
pursued, and which threaten the speedy 
extermination of those animals, and con- 
sequent serious loss to mankind.” Lord 
Salisbury promptly acquiesced in the hu- 
mane suggestion that the United States 
and Great Britain should adopt a code of 
regulations ‘‘for the preservation of the 
seals in Bering Sea.”” He thus admitted 
that the seals were in danger of destruc- 
tion, and that rules and regulations, to be 
adopted and enforced by the two govern- 
ments, were essential to their preserva- 
tion. In February, 1888, Mr. Phelps, then 
our minister to Great Britain, informed 
Mr. Bayard that Lord Salisbury consent- 
ed to a close season in Bering Sea for fur- 


seals, to extend from April 15th to Novem- 
ber Ist. The Russian ambassador asked 
that whatever regulations might be agreed 
upon for Bering Sea should be extended to 
that part of it in which the Commander 
Islands are situated, and also to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, in which Robben Island is situ- 
ated. These islands, it should be ex- 
plained, are the breeding-grounds for the 
Russian herd, as the Pribyloff Islands are 
the breeding-grounds for the American 
herd. 

The two herds of seals have substan- 
tially the same habits. At the conclusion 
of the breeding season they set out on 
what is called their ‘‘ long swim.” The 
Pribyloff Islands are a little north of 55° 
latitude, near the coast of Alaska, and the 
Commander Islands are in about 54° 40’ 
latitude, near the coast of Kamchatka. 
The seals start south in October, the 
American herd swimming through the 
passes of the Aleutian Islands, southeast- 
wardly, until they reach the latitude of 
35° in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 
Then they turn eastward and then north- 
ward, and follow the trend of the coast 
until they reach the passes of the Aleu- 
tian Islands again, through which they 
swim to their breedmg-ground. The Rus- 
sian herd swim southerly to a point south 
of latitude 35°, turn in towards the Jap- 
anese coast in the vicinity of Yokohama, 
and then swim north along the coast of 
Nippon, past Yezo and the Kuril Islands, 
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to the Commander Islands and Robben 
Island. The accompanying map shows 
the course of the two herds, and the posi- 
tion of the American herd during each 
month of its journey. While the two 
herds have been considered to be distinct, 
there is now reason to suppose that the 
slaughter of the seals on the eastern side 
of Bering Sea has driven American seals 
to the western side. The absolutely close 
season maintained in American waters 
during the existence of the modus vivendi 
led to the inauguration of pelagic sealing 
on the Russian and Japanese coasts. The 
Russian government’s desire that its herd 
should receive whatever measure of pro- 
tection might be accorded to the Amer- 
ican herd will be understood from this 
explanation of seal habits. 

It was agreed then, in the spring of 
1888, by the statesmen who had taken 
part in the negotiations, that the close 
season ought to extend over all of Bering 
Sea, and over that part of the Okhotsk 
Sea in which is Robben Island, from April 
15th to November Ist. It is true that the 
agreement was not official or formal, but 
it is clear that the minds of the corre- 
spondents had met. So interested was M. 
de Staél, the Russian ambassador at Lon- 


don, that he suggested that the powers 
should prohibit the importation into the 
protected area of ‘‘alcoholic drinks, fire- 


arms, gunpowder, and dynamite.” The 
shooting of seals had begun to be gen- 


eral, and this method of destroying the- 


animals has always been frowned upon, 
not merely because of the fact that the 
use of shot-guns facilitates pelagic seal- 
ing, but because many seals, especially 
those heavy with young, sink after they 
are shot, and thus the destruction of the 
species is greatly hastened. The position 
taken by M. de Staél in 1888 is especially 
interesting in view of the recent attitude 
of his government in the controversy. 

In April, 1888, Lord Salisbury sug- 
gested that the close season should ter- 
minate on the ist of October instead of 
the ist of November, and Mr. Bayard 
suggested, in turn, the 15th of October as 
the date of termination, adding, however, 
‘although, as I am now advised, the 1st 
of November would be safer.” 

Matters stood thus when, in June, 1888, 
Mr. White, our Secretary of Legation in 
London, informed Mr. Bayard that Lord 
Salisbury had received ‘‘a communica- 
tion from the Canadian government 
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stating that a memorandum on the sub- 
ject would shortly be forwarded to Lon- 
don, and expressing the hope that, pend- 
ing the arrival of that document, no 
further steps would be taken in the mat- 
ter by her Majesty’s government.” 

Negotiations were not resumed unti! 
1890, when Mr. Blaine was Secretary of 
State. It is unnecessary for the purposes 
of the present article to follow the cor- 
respondence that took place between Sec 
retary Blaine and Assistant - Secretary 
Wharton, on one side, and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, speaking for Lord Salisbury, 
on the other side. Notwithstanding the 
devices that were attempted by each side, 
with a view of gaining a diplomatic ad- 
vantage over the other, it was clear that 
the question in the minds of all who par- 
ticipated in the controversy, except of 
course the Dominion authorities, was one 
of humanity and good faith. It is proba- 
ble that Lord Salisbury wished to go as 
far as he could for the protection of the 
seals from destruction without disappoint- 
ing the pelagic sealers of Canada. The 
Dominion government had taken up the 
cause of these sealers, and was pushing it 
with energy. Its agents were in London, 
and they had the ear of the Premier. At 
any rate, in June, 1890, he denied that he 
had ever given to Mr. Phelps the assur- 
ance that he would agree to a close season 
lasting from the 15th of April to the 1st 
of November, and he was literally right. 
There was carried on at the same time a 
correspondence concerning the seizure of 
British sealers by the United States. The 
result of these negotiations was the estab- 
lishment of the modus vivendi, which 
lasted for two years (1892 and 1893), and 
this was followed by the agreement be 
tween the two governments that the 
questions between them should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

The result of the arbitration was the 
award made by the Paris Tribunal, Au- 
gust 15, 1893. The findings of the Tribu- 
nal on questions of right were adverse to 
the United States. Coming to the ethical 
question, as to the duty of the two gov- 
ernments to prevent the citizens of both 
from exterminating the seal, the Tribunal 
decided that the ‘‘concurrence of Great 
Britain is necessary to the establishment 
of regulations for the proper protection 
and preservation of the fur-seal in or 
habitually resorting to the Bering Sea.” 
Nine articles were then adopted, embody- 
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ing regulations, so far as rules could be 
prescribed by the Tribunal. These regu- 
lations were not self -operative. Opera- 
tive regulations could be adopted only 
by the governments of the two countries 
concerned. The articles adopted by the 
Tribunal embodied the ends that were to 
be attained through the joint regulations 
to be agreed upon by the two countries. 
The means for protecting the seals were 
not adequate, and the British government 
did not exert itself in 1894 to make even 
those means effective.* During the sea- 
son of 1895 it even declined to join in 
regulations similar to those agreed upon 
in 1894 for the proper enforcement of the 
regulations enacted by the Tribunal. The 
Tribunal settled nothing that had not 
been recognized as just by both parties, 
but when it was determined that the Brit- 
ish Empire had discretion in the matter 
as to framing regulations to carry out the 
scope and intent of the award—regula- 
tions which had been enacted into law by 
both countries—the imperial government 
was at the mercy of the Dominion, and 
declined to exercise that discretion in the 
manner plainly demanded by the spirit 
of the award. 

The articles forbade the killing of seals 
within sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, 
or in the American part of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea north of 
the thirty-fifth degree, during the months 
of May, June, and July. From the 1st 
of August until the 1st of May licensed 
sealers might catch seals under the 
award of the Tribunal under certain con- 
ditions. Sailing-vessels alone were to be 
employed in the business; each vessel 
was to be provided with a special license, 
and was to fly a distinguishing flag; the 
number and character of the catch were 
to be noted in his log-book by the cap- 
tain of each sealer, and the entries were 
to be communicated by each of the gov- 
ernments to the other at the end of each 
fishing season; the use of nets, fire-arms, 
and explosives was forbidden. 

The main objection to these articles 
is that the closed season is not long 
enough, and that the prohibition of 
sealing within a zone of sixty miles 
is of very little value. In his first 
proposition, which was conveyed to Mr. 
Bayard February 25, 1888, Lord Salis- 

* Only one British cruiser, H.M.S. Pheasant, pa- 


trolled Bering Sea in 1894. In 1895 the same ves- 
sel was the only one in Bering Sea. 
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bury suggested that the close season 
should extend from April 15th to Novem- 
ber ist. This was in answer to a prop- 
osition made by Mr. Bayard that there 
should be a close season extending from 
April 1st to November ist. Subsequent- 
ly Lord Salisbury suggested that October 
ist would be late enough for the termi- 
nation of the season, and Mr. Bayard ex- 
pressed his willingness to accept October 
15th as the date. It does not seem to 
have occurred to any one connected with 
the negotiations on either side during 
Mr. Cleveland’s first administration that 
a close season extending from the ist of 
May to the 1st of August would sufficient- 
ly ‘‘ protect and preserve” the fur-seal of 
the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea. 
The Canadians, indeed, in 1890, persuaded 
Lord Salisbury to suggest a close season 
in May and June, and another in October, 
November,and December; but,as was long 
since discovered, the Canadians are more 
desirous to kill than to preserve the seal. 
As a matter of fact, under the award of 
the Tribunal, the pelagic sealers are able 
to follow the seals on their way home 
nearly to the passes of the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, and to slaughter them in great 
numbers during August, September, and 
October, and especially when they are 
crowded into the passes on their way 
south. In this slaughter they use spears, 
which, experts say, are even more fatal 
in skilled hands than shot-guns. 

The prohibited zone of sixty miles af- 
fords the seals very little protection. The 
Tribunal seems to have supposed that 
when the seals reach the breeding-grounds 
they remain on the islands or in the im- 
mediate vicinity until the time comes for 
the departure on their ‘‘long swim.” 
This is far from being the truth. The seals 
leave the islands during the breeding sea- 
son for rest and food, and they are often 
found sleeping or feeding at long dis- 
tances from the islands, sometimes travel- 
ling two hundred miles from the breed- 
ing-grounds. It is during the breeding 
season and far outside of the zone of sixty 
miles that much of the slaughter goes on. 
It is true that Mr. Blaine, in a letter to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, dated December 17, 
1890, said, ‘‘The President will ask the 
government of Great Britain to agree to 
a distance of twenty marine leagues ” 
(sixty miles); but that distance was sug- 
gested by Mr. Blaine on the theory that 
the close season should extend from the 
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15th of May to the 15th of October. In 
1888 Mr. Bayard notified Mr. Phelps that 
‘*to prevent killing within a marine belt 
of forty or fifty miles from the islands” 
during a period extending from April 1st 
to November ist ‘‘ would be ineffectual 
as a preservative measure.” 

During the negotiations which were 
carried on by Mr. Blaine and Mr. Whar- 
ton from 1890 until the conclusion of the 
treaty of arbitration on May 7, 1892, Rus- 
sia was silent. It will be recollected that 
in 1888 the Russian ambassador to Great 
Britain was so much interested in the 
subject and so much concerned as to the 
welfare of the Russian herd that he not 
only asked for a close season for his side 
of Bering Sea and for a part of the Ok- 
hotsk Sea, to correspond with that which 
might be agreed upon for the eastern 
side of Bering Sea, but he suggested that 
the regulations should forbid the impor- 
tation of fire-arms within the protected 
area. At that time every commercial in- 
terest in the seal fisheries received the 
friendly countenance of its government. 
It was not until the predatory sealers of 
the Dominion interfered that the imperial 
government began to show signs of an in- 
disposition to do anything for the preser- 
vation of the seals. It was then, too, that 
Russia became strangely silent. 

Mr. Blaine did not underestimate the 
importance of an alliance between the 
two countries whose interests are com- 
mon, because they own the breeding- 
grounds of the two herds. The represent- 
ative of the Russian government then in 
charge of its legation at Washington was 
Baron Rosen. He supposed that Russia 
was of the mind that was expressed by 
her ambassador at London in 1888; and it 
was natural, in any event, that he should 
assume that the two countries would be 
glad to co-operate. The necessity of such 
co-operation was made more pressing 
because it was clear from the time that 
Mr. Bayard’s efforts were checked by the 
interference of the Dominion that the 
imperial government did not propose to 
risk its influence with this important 
British colony by interfering with the 
Canadian pelagic sealers and poachers. 
In view of all this it is not strange that 
Baron Rosen should have assumed that a 
treaty of alliance would be gratifying to 
his government. He therefore entered 
into a negotiation with Mr. Blaine that 
resulted in an agreement between the 
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two, which was formulated in a proto- 
col. The agreement was that the two 
countries would act together for the 
protection of seal life, and to that end 
would prohibit any pelagic sealing in 

Bering Sea. The protocol was sent to 
St. Petersburg, but Baron Rosen never 
heard from it officially, and it was a long 
time before any word concerning it was 
received from Russia. Then our minis- 
ter to Russia, on inquiring at the Russian 

Foreign Office as to the fate of the proto- 
col, was told that the Czar’s government 

would not think of becoming a party to 
any arrangement concerning the seal 
herds in Bering Sea without previous 
consultation with the British govern- 
ment. If this protocol had been followed 
by a treaty engaging the two powers to 
protect the seals by preventing all pelagic 
sealing in the waters of the Bering and 
Okhotsk seas, the question that has so 
long vexed the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States and Great Britain 
would now be settled, for it cannot be 
supposed that the British Empire would 
undertake to maintain what the two pow- 
ers forbade. But a great change had 
come over Russia, for events had been 
happening in her diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain which made the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with that 
power of the gravest importance. Rus- 
sia’s desire was cleverly taken advantage 
of by the British minister at St. Peters 

burg to effect a settlement of the seal-fish 

eries question on the west side of Bering 
Sea that has enured to British interests in 
negotiations with the United States; and 
for some years to come it is not likely that 
Russia can be induced to thwart England's 
purposes in Bering Sea. At first it was 
the situation in Central Asia and the 
question of the establishment of a buffer 
state between India and the Russian ad- 
vance that caused the silent indifference 
of Russia to the peril of her seals and of 
the rights of her lessees. Now it is the sit- 
uation in the far East and the doubt as 
to what relations shall be established be- 
tween herself and Great Britain as a re- 
sult of the defeat of China by Japan. 
Again it is the resurrection of the Eastern 
question as a consequence of the mas- 
sacres in Armenia, and the possible inter- 
ference with the Sultan’s government by 
the Berlin treaty powers, or, if not by 
them, by England in union with Russia 
and France. The complications in Asia 
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have deprived the United States of an al- 
liance that is natural, and that was once 
supposed to be almost realized. Not only 
that, but, for the purpose of aiding the 
Dominion’s case against this country, 
Great Britain has made apparent conces- 
sions to Russia in Bering Sea that are 
not concessions at all, while Russia has 
apparently been willing to throw at least 
her passive influence, not only against 
the United States, but against those who 
pay her for the privilege of hunting seals 
on the Commander Islands. 

These negotiations between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia were pending and were 
concluded while the Paris Tribunal was 
in session. The British government con- 
ceded to Russia a protected zone of ten 
miles along Russian shores and of thirty 
miles around the Commander and Rob- 
ben islands. It was not a generous con- 
cession; indeed, it was far from adequate ; 
but its willing acceptance by Russia great- 
ly weakened the American case before the 
Paris Tribunal. If Russia accepted a pro- 
tected zone of thirty miles around her 
rookeries, why should not the United 
States be content with a protected zone of 
sixty miles? 

The answer to the question is that 


Russia’s herd had been only recently in- 
vaded by pelagic sealers, that her seals 
had never been protected beyond the 
three-mile limit, partly because they had 
not been attacked, and that therefore the 


concession was a real gain. Above all, 
however, Russia felt but little interest in 
her fisheries, and was willing to accept 
any price that Great Britain offered to 
keep her in good-humor. As to Great 
Britain, the vessels of her Canadian sub- 
jects had been seized by Russian officials 
off the Commander Islands, and some- 
thing had to be done not only to limit 
but to define their rights. By fixing this 
inadequate zone she obtained for the 
Canadians the right to kill Russian seals 
on the high seas. Moreover, she also 
gained a strong argument against the 
contention of the United States that a 
protected zone of sixty miles around the 
Pribyloff Islands would not be sufficient. 
How eager the home government was in 
this matter is shown by the fact that its 
representatives at St. Petersburg neglected, 
in their first arrangement with the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office, to induce the latter to 
persuade the United States to become a 
party to the arrangement concerning the 
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western waters of the Bering Sea. The 
consequence of this oversight was that 
American sealers had the right to hunt 
on the Russian side to the three - mile 
limit, while the Canadians were obliged 
to keep outside of the thirty-mile limit. 
While this did not make much difference 
to the Russians, owing to the compara- 
tively smail number of American sealers, 
the Canadian government protested in 
the following year, and when the ar- 
rangement was renewed the Czar’s gov- 
ernment agreed to procure the assent of 
the United States to the exclusion of 
American sealers from the thirty - mile 
zone. 

In the mean time the award regula- 
tions of the Paris Tribunal were enacted 
into law, and further regulations were 
made by the United States and Great 
Britain for carrying out the articles of 
the award. By this time the United 
States stood alone. The indifference or 
defection of Russia had greatly aided the 
Canadians, and although the British gov- 
ernment continued to profess a desire to 
do all in its power for the preservation of 
seal life, the influence of the Dominion 
sealers was dominant. It is clear that 
the enforcement of the inadequate rules 
laid down by the Tribunal depends entire- 
ly on the good faith and earnestness of 
the two governments upon which rests 
the duty of making the laws and rules for 
realizing the objects of the award. 

If both nations had desired, regulations 
might have been adopted that would have 
rendered any evasion of the provisions of 
the award at least difficult, but such reg- 
ulations, although agreed to in 1894, were 
refused by Great Britain for the season 
of 1895. This was not the fault of the 
officers of the United States who were 
charged with the duty of helping to frame 
the regulations. The award forbade mere- 
ly the use of fire-arms. It did not forbid 
the possession of them, nor did it make 
such possession by a vessel navigating the 
treaty waters presumptive evidence of in- 
tended illegal use. Such a presumption is 
necessary for the enforcement of the law 
against the use of fire-arms, and it has 
always been recognized as an essential 
provision of protective acts. Such a pre- 
sumption was promptly enacted into law 
by Congress, but this law applies only to 
American citizens. The British act of 
1891 for the enforcement of the modus 
vivendi provided as follows: 
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“Tf a British ship is found within Bering 
Sea having on board thereof fishing or shoot- 
ing implements, or seal-skins, or bodies of 
seals, it shall lie on the owner or master of 
such ship to prove that the ship was not used 
or employed in contravention of this act.” 


The British act of 1894 for the enforce- 
ment of the Paris award omitted this pro- 
vision, although the necessity of such a 
rule of evidence was recognized in the 
British act of 1893, which was passed for 
the enforcement of the agreement with 
Russia, and in which the provision of the 
act of 1891 was incorporated. This act 
repealed the act of 1891. and was made to 
apply to the American as well as to the 
Russian side of the Bering Sea. This rule 
of evidence was in existence, therefore, 
when the Tribunal made its award, and it 
must be presumed that when the arbitra- 
tors laid down the rule that nets, fire- 
arms, and explosives should not be em- 
ployed, they did so with the understand- 
ing that the existing laws prescribing this 
rule of evidence would remain in force, 
for it was known then as well as it is 
known now that the use of fire-arms for 
killing the seals cannot be prevented if 
sealers are permitted to carry such wea- 
pons. The language of the award, how- 
ever, enabled the British government to 
insist on changing the rule of evidence, 
while the President and his advisers were 
powerless. The effective power which 
the United States possessed over Cana- 
dian sealers was that which was obtained 
through the agreement with the British 
government in the form of joint regula- 
tions, and if the British government de- 
clined to prevent the use of fire-arms by 
making their possession prima facie evi- 
dence of illegal intent, the United States, 
in loyalty to the arbitration to which it 
had submitted, was obliged to yield. But 
the British government was not earnestly 
desirous of preventing pelagic sealing, or 
of attaining the objects which the Paris 
Tribunal declared to be desirable. This 
was shown by its eagerness to avail itself 
of the language of the award to change 
a rule of evidence, which it had itself de- 
clared to be essential by embodying it in 
two acts of Parliament. Since this re- 
fusal, by an act passed June 26, 1895, 
Great Britain has also changed the rule 
as it affects the arrangement with Rus- 
sia. For more than a year the posses- 
sion of fire-arms by a Canadian sealer in 
the Russian zone was presumptive evi- 


dence of an intention to shoot seal, while 
on the American side there was no suc}, 
presumption, although there was no suc}; 
agreement between Russia and Great Brit 
ain as to the shooting of seals as there 
was and is between the United States 
and Great Britain. During the season of 
1895 there was no such presumption as to 
sealers navigating either side of Bering 
Sea, except American sealers. The Con- 
gress of the United States, intent on mak- 
ing the regulations of the Paris Tribunal 
effective, and determined to carry out the 
objects of the award, prescribed the rule 
of evidence in the act of April 6, 1894. 
which is the American act for the enforce- 
ment of the award. Therefore, before the 
Paris Tribunal made its rules for the pur- 
pose of preserving the fur-seal, the same 
rule of evidence applied to both American 
and British vessels. The possession of 
forbidden weapons was presumed to indi- 
cate an intent to use them. 

Since the award was made this pre- 
sumption has applied to American sealers 
only. The British government insisted 
that Canadian sealers should not be put 
to the necessity of proving that their 
possession of arms was innocent in the 
view of the law and of the spirit of the 
award. This meant that Canadian ves- 
sels were to be permitted to use fire-arms 
within the protected area; for it is almost 
impossible, in the absence of the presump- 
tion, to convict a sealer of the actual use 
of his arms for killing seal. Under the 
American rule the sealer must prove that 
he did not kill seal with the fire-arms on 
board his vessel; under the British law 
the sealer cannot be convicted unless the 
government can prove that the fire-arms 
were used to kill the seals. There could 
be no better evidence than this deliberate 
change of the rule of evidence that the 
British government’s intention was to se- 
cure for the Canadian sealers the right to 
use fire-arms for the killing of seal, and to 
that. extent to violate the spirit and pur 
pose of the Parisaward. In further sup- 
port of this conclusion we have the case 
of the British schooner Wanderer, which 
was seized on the charge of shooting seals. 
Under the regulations of 1894 her arms 
had been sealed by an officer of the United 
States. When she wassubsequently searcli- 
ed by the captain of one of the American 
patrol fleet, an unsealed shot-gun and 
other evidences of shooting were discov- 
ered. She was taken and turned over to 
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an officer of the British navy. She and 
her captain should have been tried by a 
court of admiralty, but she was released 
without any trial whatever by the British 
Admiral Stephenson. A similar course 
was taken by the British naval authorities 
with reference to the sealer Favorite. It 
has been clear from the first that the 
British government has changed its mind 
since Lord Salisbury assented to the prop- 
osition made by Mr. Bayard in 1887, and 
that, the award of the Paris Tribunal to 
the contrary notwithstanding, nothing 
will be done by the imperial power to 
prevent the pelagic sealers of the colony 
from murdering the seals on the high seas 
at their pleasure. 

The device of sealing prohibited arms 
was a principal feature of the regulations 
of 1894. It applied both to licensed seal- 
ers and unlicensed vessels. It was in- 
tended to facilitate the enforcement of 
the regulations, and to profect the cap- 
tains of vessels navigating the North Pa- 
cific and Bering Sea from undue deten- 
tion. It was agreed that when a vessel 
was in the prohibited zone, or in the other 
parts of the sea during the prohibited sea- 
son, or if the vessel were not a licensed 
sealer, but was navigating these waters, 


the arms whose use was forbidden might 


be officially sealed. If the seals were 
broken, the presumption that the arms 
had been used illegally was strengthened. 
If they were not broken, the vessel was 
not unduly detained. This provision 
was of great importance both to innocent 
vessel-masters and to the officers of the 
navy and of the revenue marine who 
were charged with the task of protecting 
the seal herds from unlawful invasion 
and attack. The British government de- 
clines to continue this regulation. 

In order to enforce the regulations of 
1894, the British government sent only 
one vessel, the Pheasant, to Bering Sea 
for patrol duty, although the majority of 
the vessels employed in pelagic sealing 
were Canadian. The President of the 
United States sent a fleet of twelve ves- 
sels. Could anything more clearly indi- 
cate British indifference to the enforce- 
ment of the Paris award? 

Another bit of evidence that the impe- 
rial government has no intention of aid- 
ing the government of the United States 
to prevent pelagic sealing and to preserve 
the fur-seal is its refusal to accept the 
recommendatory declaration signed in 
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Paris by Baron Courcel, Justice Harlan, 
and Senator Morgan. The declaration 
was as follows: 

‘*In view of the critical condition to 
which it appears certain that the race of 
fur-seals is now reduced, in consequence 
of circumstances not fully known, the 
arbitrators think fit to reeommend both 
governments to come to an understand- 
ing in order to prohibit any killing of fur 
seals, either on land or at sea, for a pe- 
riod of two or three years, or at least one 
year, subject to such exceptions as the 
two governments may think proper to 
admit of. Such a measure might be re- 
curred to at occasional intervals if found 
beneficial.” 

The evils of the situation have been 
called to the attention of the British gov- 
ernment, and they are as well understood 
at London as they are at Washington. 
It has been shown that the change in the 
rule of evidence as to the inference to be 
drawn from the possession of forbidden 
arms during the close season, or in pro- 
hibited waters, nullifies the agreement 
that fire-arms shall not be used, but the 
British government not only refuses to 
restore the presumption that was once es- 
tablished by its laws, but in June, 1895, 
it changed the rule also as to sealers in 
Russian and Japanese waters. 

Our government is not represented be- 
fore the tribunals which try the British 
sealers that are seized by American cruis- 
ers for violation of the law. Therefore 
there is no one to watch and defend 
American rights in what we now know 
to be, so far as this question is concerned, 
an unfriendly jurisdiction. 

All the regulations requested by the 
United States are essential for the proper 
carrying out of the Paris award, and the 
fact that the British government has 
failed or refused to meet our own govern- 
ment must be accepted as evidence that 
the Canadian pelagic sealers have suc- 
ceeded in forcing it to abandon the at- 
tempt to prevent the destruction of the 
fur-seal by Dominion sealers. With 
American sealers it is different, and it is 
reported that during the season of 1895 
the British cruiser devoted all its en- 
ergies to preventing. violations of the act 
of Congress by vessels from this country, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Cana- 
dian sealers outnumbered our own at 
least two to one. 

Not only have the suggestions looking 
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to the extension of the award and to the 
cure of its demonstrated inadequacies been 
negatived by the British government, but 
in May, 1895, after the season had be- 
gun, this government was notified that 
even the insufficient regulations of 1894 
would not be renewed. This refusal was 
based:on the ground that the award did 
not prohibit the possession of fire-arms by 
sealers, and therefore the British govern- 
ment declined to enter into an arrange- 
ment which would make it well for Cana- 
dian vessels to secure the sealing of their 
arms. This decision by the home govern- 
ment was received with great joy in the 
Dominion, for it enormously facilitated 
the use of fire-arms in the killing of seals. 

The result of the Paris award has been 
disastrous to the seals and to the sealing 
industry. Before the refusal of the Brit- 
ish government to renew the regulations 
of 1894 the subject had been considered 
in Congress. In answer to a resolution 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Dingley of Maine, Secretary 
Carlisle stated that from the statistics of 
the pelagic catch of 1894 ‘‘ it becomes ev- 
ident that during the present season there 
has been an unprecedented increase over 
preceding years in the number of seals 
killed by pelagic sealers, both in Amer- 
ican and Asiatic waters. This increase 
has caused an alarming decrease in the 
number of seals on the islands, as here- 
inafter explained.... The alarming in- 
crease in the number of seals killed by 
pelagic sealers....emphasizes the con- 
clusion expressed in my annual report 
to Congress that long before the expi- 
ration of the five years, when the regu- 
lations enacted by the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration are to be submitted to the re- 
spective governments for re-examination, 
the fur-seal will have been practically ex- 
terminated.” 

Bills were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress contemplating the destruc- 
tion of all seals by the government, and 
thereby a determination of the question. 
On one of these bills, that introduced 
by Hon. William L. Wilson, the Ways 
and Means Committee made an inter- 
esting report. This bill provided that 
the President should invite the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission by the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, 
and an arrangement for a modus vivendi 
pending the proposed investigation. In 
the event of a refusal by Great Britain 


to agree to the modus vivendi, and to 
make proper regulations to carry it out. 
the Secretary of the Treasury was to be 
authorized to-arrange for the killing of 
the seals as they visited the Pribylosf 
Islands. The bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, and if it had 
been permitted to become a law, it might 
have compelled the Dominion to econ- 
sent that Great Britain should change 
her course; for if the section directing 
the killing of the seals as they visited the 
islands had been executed, the quarry of 
the Canadians would have been destroyed, 
and the United States would have reaped 
theadvantage. Rather than that, Canada 
would have preferred the enforcement of 
the Paris award. But when the bill reach 
ed the Senate its passage was prevented 
by the objection of Senator Morgan, who 
had been one of the arbitrators. This 
conduct on his part was especially strange, 
because he had devoted his time and his 
energies to insisting that the administra 
tion was not doing all that it might do to 
enforce the award, although the admin 
istration was really doing all that was 
possible in view of the regulations which 
had been made by the Tribunal. 

So much for the effort of Congress to 
come to the aid of the executive depart 
ment of the government. In its report 
on the Wilson bill the Ways and Means 
Committee presented tables showing the 
effect of pelagic sealing on the catch. 

It appears from these tables that the 
annual pelagic catch on both sides of the 
Pacific Ocean increased since 1890 from 
51,814 to 142,000 in 1894, and that the 
Pribyloff Islands catch decreased from 
104,521 in 1886 to 15,033 in 1894. It 
also appears that the destruction of the 
Russian seals now exceeds that of the 
American seals, and that the pelagic catch 
in Asian waters has increased from 5847 
in 1891 to 58,621 in 1894. In the season 
of 1895 the catch fell off. This was be 
cause of perceptible diminution in the 
herds. It is evident that the seals have 
already begun to disappear. The legiti- 
mate catch on the Commander Islands 
for 1895 was 17,700, as against 27,300 in 
1894. The catch on the Pribyloff Islands 
was about 15,000. 

The pelagic catch was as follows: 
Japanese coast ............. -- 35,000 
American northwest coast, about. 12,000 

.. _ 80,000 
97,000 





In 1894 the pelagic catch was 142,000. 

The commercial interests are succumb- 
ing to the pelagic sealer, and it is appar- 
ent that the seal is doomed unless Great 
Britain and Russia can be persuaded to 
defend the interests of their citizens 
against the determination of Canadians 
to kill off the seals as rapidly as possible. 
The interests of this country cannot be 
protected under the Paris award unless 
Great Britain not only co-operates, but 
agrees that the findings shall be extend- 
ed, and the regulations made more effec- 
tive than they can be if the language of 
the award is strictly adhered to. At 
present, however, Great Britain is yield- 
ing to the malign influence of the Do- 
minion, and, so yielding, has practically 
defeated the conclusions of the arbitra- 
tion which she proposed and to whic): 
she submitted. Eight years ago Lord 
Salisbury was inclined to agree to effec- 
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tive regulations before the arbitration 
and before any law had been enacted by 
the respective governments, while now 
the British government is opposed to reg- 
ulations under the law passed to enforce 
the award, absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent Canadians from exterminating the 
seals. Russia has also in the mean time 
become indifferent to her herd or to the 
interests of her lessees, because the Czar 
has larger questions to settle with her 
Majesty’s government. All sealing ought 
to be stopped for at least three years, and 
after that the close season ought to be ex- 
tended, but this cannot be accomplished 
under the Paris award. Now, as former- 
ly, Great Britain or Russia is a necessary 
ally of the United States if the seals are 
to be preserved; but Great Britain refuses 
to carry out the findings of the Tribunal, 
while Russia is preoccupied with her East- 
ern questions. 


PREMONITIONS OF INSANITY. 
BY DR. FORBES WINSLOW. 


NSANITY, like a number of other 

complaints, creeps on gradually and 
assiduously, and may have made serious 
ravages before its presence is suspected or 
apparent. There are so many varieties 
that each in its own individual way may 
be said to have different phases. 

Among some of the most important 
premonitory indications of mental disor- 
der may be mentioned extreme irritabil- 
ity and excitability, often accompanied 
by intense loquaciousness. There is also 
great difficulty in the early stages in con- 
centrating the thoughts and ideas, or of 
turning or fixing the mind on any one 
subject for any considerable time. The 
victim will doubtless have neglected his 
work and ordinary employment for no 
rational reason, and he will have turned 
his thoughts and attention to matters 
totally foreign to his natural tempera- 
ment. From having been a neat and 
tidy person he will have become the 
reverse, and, indeed, it often happens that 
all his general usages and customs are 
completely changed. He may have in- 
somnia of a distressing character, and 
suffer from great restlessness, pacing the 
bedchamber during the night, unable to 
rest tranquilly. 

There is often found in the earlier 
stages of mental derangement a disposi- 


tion to shun society, and to seek seclu- 
sion and solitude. He may be unusually 
elated or depressed, according to the form 
of insanity which is ultimately developed 
in him. The desire for this solitude is 
often one of the most important indica- 
tions in our diagnosis of what is coming. 
There often is a great deal of morbid sus- 
picion existing, frequently associated with 
a delusion that he is watched or followed 
about. Delusions, hallucinations, and il- 
lusions may either be present or absent in 
the early stage, though sooner or later 
they will generally show themselves in 
one form or the other. The memory 
often becomes defective, especially in 
cases which are likely to become chronic, 
and this is frequently observed by the 
patient repeating in conversation the 
same thing over and over again. The 
period of incubation varies very much in 
degree, in intensity, and duration. 
Auricular delusions, when he fancies 
that he hears voices telling him to do cer- 
tain things, are very common, but very 
unfavorable; many murders and suicides 
ave committed by those so afflicted, acting 
uy to a belief that the voices must be 
obeyed to the letter, and therefore they 
do what they imagine they have been 
told to do. Sometimes the symptoms 
will lie dormant for a considerable pe- 
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riod, whilst in other cases there is an ab- 
sence of any important indications of 
mental derangement. Cases, however, 
where insanity occurs without previous 
warnings are uncommon, though they do 
sometimes occur. 

I recollect a case of a lady who entered 
a train a few miles from London, and on 
her arrival there was found in a maniacal 
condition, though when first entering the 
train she was apparently quite herself. 
In those cases in which any premonitory 
symptoms have actually been detected 
there will have been a history of failing 
health and probably want of sleep, though 
these signs may also have been absent. 
The sleep of one on the border-land of in- 
sanity is disturbed. He is troubled and 
harassed by dreams, and often wakes 
from his slumber with a cry of alarm or 
distress. One very curious symptom, so 
often seen in the very earliest stages of 
unsoundness of mind, is the dislike man- 
ifested to those near and dear. The in- 
tensity of this hate is equal tc the affec- 
tion for the same individual previous to 
the illness. 

For instance, we find a father, for no 
apparent reason, taking a deadly antipa- 
thy to his wife and family, and this may 
continue for some time before those inti- 
mate with him become aware of the real 
state of affairs. Tendency to homicide 
and suicide may exist in the earlier stages 
of insanity, without even then any fixed 
delusions. Peevishness and irritability 
are occasionally most prominent, and 
there is a gradual change in a man’s 
habits and general behavior, this being 
often diametrically opposite in every re- 
spect to what he was when well. 

Some persons first become insane whilst 
listening to sermons or discourses, but in 
such cases there must have been some 
strong hereditary disposition to insanity 
which would co-operate with the excit- 
ing cause. A wicked conscience tortures 
one; a wasted life becomes painfully con- 
spicuous during the incubation of in- 
sanity; the mind constantly dwells upon 
itself. All the past is revealed to us like 
a hideous dream. It is a most curious 
but significant fact that strangers, as a 
rule, detect the indications of mental 
weakness before the family of the af- 
flicted one can even realize it. Many 
persons appear to dream although awake, 
but they are, to all intents and purposes, 
insensible to the impressions and actions 


which surround them. A mental shock 
is responsible for many a sudden case / 
insanity. 

Sometimes there is a sensation of drow 
siness and giddiness included among the 
earlier sensations of cerebral mischief. 
An absence or want of energy is ofte:, 
found in cases of incipient insanity, and 
the inability to rouse from this state js 
evident both to the patient and to his 
friends. An exaggeration of the natural 
temperament is often found, and those 
endowed with an unhealthy expansion of 
imagination build up a pinnacle on which 
their minds revel until all consciousness 
of the reality which surrounds them is 
lost. In some cases the speech becomes 
altered and affected, and thickness and 
hesitation exist. This is frequently asso- 
ciated with delusions of an extravagant 
character, in which stage the victim may 
ruin his family before his relations realize 
that he is suffering from the complaint, 
as in general paresis. Flightiness of 
manner and an unnatural exhilaration of 
spirits are frequently found. 

The mind wanders; he cannot attend 
to his usual occupation or studies in con 
sequence of his mental condition, as his 
attention becomes always fixed on him 
self and his own morbid condition. He 
avoids his relations and old acquaint 
ances, who are even shunned, and in his 
misery and despair he seeks what consola- 
tion can be obtained from his own society. 

We must not, however, confound in- 
sanity with eccentricity. This latter is 
usually innate, and not acquired; and an 
eccentric man is aware of the eccentricity 
of his conduct and actions, whereas an 
insane man cannot be so convinced. The 
diagnosis of these two phases is often dif- 
ficult in its nature, but is often required 
by courts of law. An eccentric man has 
been singular from birth, and there is no 
apparent change in his behavior or dispo- 
sition. All rules of society are set at de- 
fiance by him, and he cares but little for 
public opinion. An eccentric man can 
avoid his strange actions if he chooses, 
and be like any other person; an insane 
man cannot do this. In the latter there 
is an absence of all controlling power of 
the will which is consistent with sanity. 
In approaching insanity one of the chief 
diagnostic symptoms is a change in the 
disposition and character of the individ- 
ual, accompanied by actions which in the 
eccentric man would not be considered 
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strange, but in this instance would point 
clearly to the nature of the malady. 

In the examination of an alleged luna- 
tic great care and discrimination are re- 
quired in order to arrive at a proper diag- 
nosis. A multitude of circumstances have 
to be taken into consideration, not only 
in connection with the past and present 
condition of the person, but also with his 
family history and antecedents. A his- 
tory of the case is most important, and 
this should be as full as possible when 
investigating the complaint. We must 
endeavor to gain the confidence of the 
patient, and also his respect. This is sur- 
rounded often with great obstacles, as he 
may be cunning and suspicious, and even 
bent on concealing his morbid impres- 
sions, though these may really exist to a 
considerable extent in the mind. 

It is a great mistake, when examining 
an alleged lunatic, or one in whom symp- 
toms are considered to be present, to at 
once rush to his weak points, but we 
must enter into conversation with him in 
an ordinary way, so as to throw him off 
his guard. We are thus enabled to form 
a better conclusion respecting his mental 
state. 

In some cases this is not difficult, as 
the insanity is so evident, and he at once 
rushes to his hallucinations, illusions, 
and delusions, and the insanity at once 
becomes apparent on the surface. We 
are thus spared the necessity of beating 
about the bush—a course which so often 
has to be pursued in the examination of 
persors of alleged unsound mind. The 
experienced mental expert is rarely de- 
ceived, and with proper care and perse- 
verance he will surely elucidate the sa- 
lient points... In some cases of sudden 
lunacy there is nothing to guide us, and 
no premonitory symptoms; there may 
be an entire absence of predisposition 
to mental derangement; the symptoms 
themselves may be so slight that we must 
not be too hasty in forming an opinion 
or in advising any positive steps. Lunacy 
without delusions is frequently met with, 
though a popular idea exists that a de- 
lusion is absolutely required to establish 
the insanity. 

Amongst other things, we have to care- 
fully examine the general deportment 
and expression of the patient. Many 
persons so suffering have a strange and 
peculiar physiognomy, which is an im- 
portant diagnostic symptom. 
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Thus in depression or acute melancholia 
there is a sullen aspect, an inability to 
smile or to show the least feeling of de- 
light. There is a peculiar wrinkling of 
the forehead, and one continuous frown 
is depicted on the brow. This cannot de- 
ceive those experienced in mental dis- 
orders. The general custom and habits 
have to be taken into consideration. If 
until lately he has been cleanly in his 
habits and suddenly becomes the reverse— 
in fact,if you find him completely changed 
from what he was when considered well— 
you will have strong grounds for suspi- 
cion. 

The condition of the eyes is a very sig- 
nificant indication. There may be di- 
lated pupils, unequal, or contracted, each 
of which has its significance, these being 
more or less indications of some severe 
brain trouble when associated with other 
symptoms. Intense ecstasy and delight 
in one who up to the time has been quiet 
and reserved should arouse our suspi- 
cions. Self-accusation is often seen as a 
premonitory symptom. These persons 
will give themselves up on some imagi- 
nary charge to the police or public au- 
thorities. During any celebrated case 
there are many victims to the delusion 
that they are the persons implicated. In 
some of these cases it is treated as an im- 
pudent freak, and the unfortunate victim 
is either sent to prison or heavily fined, 
instead of which it is often the precursor 
of insanity, and perhaps the first symptom 
which has made itself manifest. During 
the excitement about Jack the Ripper our 
asylums contained many who imagined 
that they were the real person. We must 
therefore regard self-accusers with the ut- 
most suspicion with respect to their mental 
state,especially when there are no grounds 
for the accusation. 

I have often found cases in which men- 
tal symptoms have first become evinced 
from an epidemic, either of a political or 
social nature, or from, as I have just 
mentioned, some criminal case of all-ab- 
sorbing interest. In such cases we are 
called in to discriminate the real nature 
of the mental state. 

Capriciousness is often found associ- 
ated with the singularities and eccentri- 
cities of approaching madness. 

A popular error, and one too often made, 
is to consider that a person cannot be of 
unsound mind unless the lunacy be ap- 
parent on the surface. I mean that there 
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must be the violence and excited actions 
or actual maniacal ravings to convince 
some persons of the real lunacy which 
exists. There are so many varieties, and 
so much light and shade to be observed in 
madness, that only an experienced author- 
ity can detect the insidious but sure ap- 
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I. 

HE presence of death and evil in a 

creation of the All-Powerful and the 
All-Beneficent is a mystery insoluble ex- 
cept in the alembic of spiritual faith. 
The human mind travails with it in vain 
dogmatic statement, which is no answer 
to the inquiry of the uninitiated. He 
cannot understand why the Creator should 
introduce evil into His creation, or permit 
it, with the confusion and ruin it brings, 
for the pleasure of eliminating it. It is 
true that the meaning of life can only 
be spiritually discerned, and that no me- 
chanical definition can satisfy us. But 
we never can rest until we gain a con- 
ception of life, though we may not be 
able to put it in exact terms, which shall 
in a measure satisfy our reason, and be 
at least a working hypothesis in our at- 
tempt to understand the great mystery 
of which we are a part. 

I have been reading A Study of Death, 
by Mr. Henry M. Alden. I make no 
apology for introducing this grave theme 
into the kaleidoscope of the Study, to 
which nothing that concerns life ought 
to be alien, and I will not let any con- 
ventionalities stand in the way of the 
expression of my wish that others may 
have the suggestions, perhaps the illumi- 
nation, perhaps, indeed, the comfort, of 
Mr. Alden’s point of view. The book de- 
mands the most alert attention. It is 
not easy reading. I do not mean by this 
that it is obscure in style, for it is the 
clearest and most harmonious, most ex- 
quisite and melodious, prose that I can 
call to mind of late years. But the theme 
itself is so intangible, so incapable of con- 
crete illustration, that the treatment is of 
necessity subtle, sometimes to the point 
of mysticism, and the idea can frequently 
only be expressed in paradox. In one 
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proach of that malady which deprives one 
of nature’s light and reason, and reduces 
him to the level of the beast which per 
isheth. 


“That wretched brain gave way, 
And I became a wreck at random driven, 
Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven.” 
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point of view the book is paradoxical, but 
no more so than many of the sayings of 
Christ, or of the old and new prophets and 
teachers. Indeed, creation is so vital and 
fluent, reflex and flowing, in its move 
ments, that any statement of it not para- 
doxical involves us in flat contradictions, 
and we take refuge in such expressions 
as, he who loses his life shall find it, death 
is swallowed up of life, to him who has 
shall be given, and so on. Obviously | 
cannot in a few pages set out Mr. Alden’s 
point of view, nor will I do him the in- 
justice to attempt it; such a statement 
would require the space of his volume. 
But I will venture a word or two. 

Mr. Alden’s conception of the cosmos 
involves no contradictions. He conceives 
it as a consistent whole, an affair of di- 
vine intention, and of an intelligence 
which is not fumbling among the frag- 
ments of a dislocated world. There is no 
war between the Creator and His creation ; 
there is no conflict of good and evil; there 
is no struggle ordained between life and 
death ; this is no spectacular arena for th: 
conflict of species, resulting in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Creation is a divine 
unit, not in a pantheistic dream, but in an 
infinite, comprehensive fatherhood. As 
to ‘‘survival,” it is true that life seeks 
difficulty, and in the progress of speciali- 
zation there is increasing complexity and 
risk. ‘‘ We do not find that either safe 
ty or ease is an ultimate objective aim 
in Nature; ste emphasizes discontinuity 
rather than continuity, revival rather 
than survival, running toward death in 
her progression, burning all bridges be- 
hind her as she advances. In the largest 
view stability is an illusion, uniformity a 
disguise, the persistence of type not an 
eternal concern.. Life, comprehending 
all involvements, and the solicitudes per- 
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taining to these, has itself no solicitudes, 
and, because it is essentially resurrection, 
it glorifies death. The term survival is 
merely relative, and the conflict for sur- 
vival is a part of the universal harmony 
which in the partial vision it seems to 
contradict.”” The writer does not con- 
fuse good and evil, right and wrong. 
Nor is there here any dual world as in the 
Persian conception. There is a compre- 
hensive creation in which all the forces 
move, in a harmony we may some day 
comprehend, for a divine purpose. By 
our observation we see that the obverse 
of good is often evil, and vice versa, and 
we know also, as St. Paul knew, that 
death is necessary to life. We discern 
these things spiritually, and are unable 
to put them into satisfactory formulas. 
But that death and evil are essentially 
one, and belong to life in its creative 
quality, was, as the author says in his 
preface, St. Paul’s theme; always it is 
the spiritual intuition as distinguished 
from the strictly ethical view of life. As 
our author says in his noble view of 
‘‘ Christendom,” ‘‘the difficulty or prob- 
lem is not in the divine creation, but in 
our partial conception of it. What seems 
to us an opposition or resistance to the 
divine will is an essential element in its 
operation. There is no reasonableness 
in the supposition that God created evil 
in order that He might destroy it.” I 
should say also that it is easier to com- 
prehend creation spiritually than it is 
intellectually to understand many of the 
formulas that have been constructed to 
explain it. 

In his conception of modern life, there- 
fore, Mr. Alden finds no room for nihil- 
ism or pessimism, nor any expectation of 
the realization of a communistic dream. 
His position is not at all ‘*‘ that whatever 
is is right,” but that we are in a divine 
order which is as present in our material- 
istic age as it was in the age of faith, so 
called. In a few sentences, but without 
naming the Russian preacher of non-resist- 
ance, he disposes of the unreal house in 
which Count Tolstoi affects to dwell as a 
hermit. ‘‘ The little child is the type of 
the spiritual life of the Christian; but 
the Christian is not therefore denied the 
sturdy maturity of manhood. The ethi- 
cal conception of the Greek, Roman, or 
modern world is not prominent in the 
Sermon on the Mount, but we are not 
therefore called upon to repudiate eth- 
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ies, or even that social specialization of 
morality which seems to contradict the 
words of the Master. We do not in- 
struct our police to ignore the overt act 
and to regard only the inward motive; 
we maintain our conventional procedure 
in government and in all social fune- 
tions; and in the conduct of our individ- 
ual life we do not practise celibacy be- 
cause the Lord did not marry; though he 
said, Give to him that asketh, we do not 
indulge ourselves in indiscriminate alms- 
giving, nor do we discard prudence be- 
cause he said, Take no thought for the 
morrow.... While there are circum- 
stances in which men who would secure 
the greatest fruitfulness of work for oth- 
ers must be eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake, freshly illustrating the 
central principle of their faith, yet from 
the foundation laid by these must be 
erected a superstructure which shall at 
the same time express the divine-human 
fellowship and the economies of a com- 
plex social order, civil, moral, intellectual, 
zesthetic, and industrial.” And again: 
‘* While the deepest spiritual insight re- 
verts to the child Jesus and to the plastici- 
ty of the Christian type in His followers, 
to the love which judgeth not and think- 
eth no evil, yet it is a view which may be 
so held as to arrest all development, and 
to neutralize Christianity as an organ of 
social movement and as a working power 
in the world.” 

In the view of the author there is no 
provision for the supernatural. All is 
natural and of divine intention. ‘‘ The 
ultimate mysticism will be that of science 
vitalized by the Christian faith, and of 
that faith illuminated in all its outward 
range by science.... Christianity will 
again accept nature, as, indeed, it did in 
its prime, holding it to be one with the 
Lord, and find in its wonders as disclosed 
by science the counterpart of the glory 
revealed in Him; while science, which is 
already insisting upon so much that no 
man has ever seen, will translate its in- 
visible elements into the living language 
of faith.” 

I will not refrain from another, and a 
personal, word about the book itself. Of- 
ten as I read I felt myself flushing with 
pleasure, with the surprise and wonder- 
ing delight that is not merely an intel- 
lectual thrill, but is warmer than that, 
and which we coarsely express in the sat- 
isfaction of the senses with something 
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exquisite in nature, the flush of dawn, the 
loveliness of an evening landscape, the 
sound of the wind in pine-trees, or, more 
rarely, the glow of an inward revelation 
of some unutterable beauty. Whatever 
the reader may think of the author's so- 
lution of the mystery of life, and how- 
ever he may lose the clew now and again 
in the author's subtle infoldings, he will 
not fail of the rarest pleasure that a poet 
can give, that thought and style can give, 
in the disquisition on Infancy in the 
beautiful parable of the prodigal Earth 
and the Sun, and in the proem of the 
Dove and the Serpent, in which the theme 
of the book is clearly indicated as in the 
melody of a divine overture. The dedi- 
cation to the companion who was even 
then hastening to the transformation into 
the new life by the kind ministration of 
death, and who never saw the volume 
that enshrines her inviolate childhood, is, 
to my feeling, the most exquisite tribute 
of the kind in our literature. 


If. 


When Mr. William W. Story departed 
from this life, with the falling of the first 
autumn leaves at Vallombrosa, he had 
finished his work. With the weight of 
years and mourning and sickness almost 


was obscured that natural gayety, that 
perpetual spring of vital enjoyment of 
life, which made him such a charming 


personality. The recent death of the 
loved companion of his life had left him 
alone in spirit, and he longed to depart. 
His work was done, as poet, man of let- 
ters, and artist, and it was crowned at the 
last with the greatest achievement of all. 
in his bereavement all interest in life 
and all power seemed to have gone, but 
it remained for Love to work another 
miracle, to revive the benumbed powers 
for an effort which was to evoke his 
greatest genius, and to give the world a 
work which represents his highest aspira- 
tions and his most refined skill. He was 
induced by his friends, in order to draw 
his mind from preying upon itself, to be- 
gin, the summer after her death, a monu- 
ment to his wife. She, as he used to 
confess, had always been his inspiration. 
He had learned to depend upon her judg- 
ment, and to have every day in his studio 
the benefit of her criticism upon the work 
of the day. This new work saved his 
life temporarily. He entered upon the 
task with enthusiasm and with the clear- 
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est artistic vision, and felt himself sus- 
tained by her presence. So lost was he 
at times in this illusion that at the close 
of a day of labor he expected her, as 
usual, to come in and criticise his work. 
When the door opened, and he turned 
expectantly with a smile from his clay to 
ask the usual question, and saw a face 
that was not hers, the pathos of the mo- 
ment of disillusion was beyond words. 
The monument was finished during the 
summer, and was put into marble before 
his last sickness. It is to be placed next 
to the grave of Shelley, in the most po- 
etic of cemeteries, under the walls of 
Rome. The situation perhaps determined 
the character of the monument. It con- 
sists of an altar, upon which a female 
figure has cast herself, with the head 
bowed forward upon the arms. The at- 
titude is that of the abandonment of 
grief. Every line in the yielding mar- 
ble expresses this with a power of plasti- 
city very seldom reached by an artist be- 
fore. It is seen in the flowing robes of 
the figure, this abandonment to sorrow, 
and looked at from behind this impres- 
sion of reality is perhaps most vivid. 
The stone seemed to me to flow rhyth- 
mically in the measure of mourning. The 
monument is classically simple, but never 
before did Story put so much feeling into 
any work, nor so completely fuse his ar- 
tistic skill in expression. In the opinion 
of sculptors whose judgment is of most 
value, this is the greatest of Story’s 
works. 
Ill. 

The hum of the trolley is in theair. It 
is everywhere. It has taken possession 
of the atmosphere of the country. In the 
great cities, where other and sharper and 
more strident noises contend with it, it is 
less felt than in villages and on country 
roads. There is scarcely any escape now 
from its whir and buzz on any of the 
principal highways. At the dead hour 
of the night the reader in a secluded 
country house hears it call to him, drag- 
ging him out of his world of poetry, out 
of his medizval romance, out of his 
classic studies, dissipating his dream of 
security and repose, insisting that he 
should pay attention to the passing by of 
the nineteenth century—nay, more, to the 
arrival of the twentieth. It bids him 
arise and gird his loins and go some- 
where, anywhere, indeed everywhere, 
and for nothing comparatively—for five 
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cents, The world isin motion, the Amer- 
ican world is all in motion—nevermore to 
rest, to sit still, to reflect, but to go. The 
trolley calls,and we mustgo. The whole 
air is electric, and we can only have peace 
by putting ourselves in the current, and 
moving on with the whirring, whizzing 
world, . Who rides so late through the 
night and wind? It is that new being 
the Motorman, O my beloved child! It 
is the modern Erlkénig, and his victims 
he holds them fast and keeps them warm, 
for his car is heated by electricity. Wil- 
ly-nilly, we must go with him. He 
turns on the lightning with a crank, and 
he speeds away like a spirit. We must 
go. Whither? It does not much mat- 
ter. Anywhere so we keep in motion. 
The Earl-king smiles, the Earl - king 
grins, the Earl-king frowns. He has 
his hand on the lever of the universe. 
The hum that he makes is not exactly 
the music of the spheres, though it is part 
of the orchestra, and it will not let us 
rest. Probably we ought not to rest. 
The machine that runs wears longer than 
the machine that rusts. That at least is 
our American theory. I fancy that the 
very patriotic American Colonial Dame, 
Mistress Abigail Adams, would have en- 
joyed the bustle of this present time. A 
hundred years ago, when detained by a 
calm on the Atlantic, her first voyage 
on the hateful sea, she wrote: ‘‘I begin to 
think that a calm is not desirable in any 
situation in life. Every object is most 
beautiful in motion; a ship under sail, 
trees gently agitated with the wind, and a 
fine woman dancing are three instances 
in point. Man was made for action, and 
for bustle too, I believe. I am quite out of 
conceit with calms.” Let the Motorman, 
the vicegerent of lightning, turn his 
crank. 
IV. 

The hum of the trolley, the grinding 
of the cable roads, the harsh jangle of 
car-gongs, have added appreciably to the 
mere noise of the noisiest country on the 
globe. With the roar and clatter over 
the rough stone pavements it was enough 
before to destroy the nerves of this gen- 
eration. The newly arrived foreigner 
who lands in New York or Boston must 
think himself in bedlam, especially if he 
comes from silent London, with its wood- 
en pavements, and carriages on rubber 
or pneumatic wheels turning. It is a 
question how long the nerves of people 


can stand this incessant jar and vibra- 
tion, the rush and the speed. The un- 
easiness of mind it produces is already 
observable. Some say that it can be per- 
ceived in our literature as plainly as it is 
in the jump and scurry of our newspa- 
pers. How all-compelling and devour- 
ing it is the broken-down man and the 
nervously exhausted woman can under- 
stand when by force of circumstances 
they withdraw into some eddy of the 
world where the pace is slackened, where 
the insistent call of the Motorman is not 
heard. Usually it is too late understood, 
when the nervous system collapses in the 
quiet for the want of the stimulus on 
which it has so long existed. That this 
excessive noise and nerve-shaking clamor 
is a necessary accompaniment of activity 
is wholly disproved by the example of 
London. Nowhere else in the world is 
such a congestion of population, nowhere 
else is there more street traffic in vehi- 
cles, nowhere else a greater flow in the 
streets of busy people. Granted that in 
New York business is more excited, driven 
at a more constant and higher pressure, 
and with less intervals of repose. This 
is an added reason why it should be re- 
lieved of its excess.of noise, of the nerve- 
jarring shake which affects the whole 
body as well as the ear-drums. Going at 
the pace we do go in our cities, our nerves 
need to be cushioned against shocks in- 
stead of being laid bare. There is no 
doubt that in New York, for example, 
business and professional men would do 
their work with less impairment of force 
if the superfluous noise were removed, 
and the quality of the professional work, 


and probably of the business pee . 


is distinctly affected by the thunder an 

rattle in which they are performed. A 
certain quiet of mind is necessary for 
sane judgment, and this quiet cannot be 
had when the nerves are pounded into 
feverish sensitiveness. The judgment of 
the lawyer and the judgment of the phy- 
sician are necessarily impaired by this in- 
cessant disturbance. It is admitted that 
the men wear out sooner under it—that 
untimely breakdowns and sudden death 
increase in alarming frequency under the 
increasing noise of our great cities—and 
it is beginning to- be perceived that infe- 
rior work, while the men last, is also the 
result. I am not now making the point 
that men undertake too much—architects, 
for instance—but that the condition of 
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noise under which they attempt to do 
their work is most unfavorable to the use 
of their powers. 


The fears of the disciples of Malthus 
that by reason of the cessation of long 
wars, the abatement of contagious pesti- 
lences, and the improvement of sanitary 
conditions the world will be overpopu- 
lated are allayed by the advent of the 
trolley and the bicycle. Nature contrives 
to keep things pretty even. I have no 
desire to join in the vulgar tirade on 
these two modern methods of getting over 
the ground. They are quite in the line 
of our development. They conserve the 
needed element and spice of risk in our 
progress. The bicycle probably is not as 
dangerous as the horse. If as many peo- 
ple rode horses as now ride bicycles, prob- 
ably as many people would be thrown, 
and have their heads or limbs broken or 
be fatally injured. The advantage of 
the bicycle is not in this. It is in the 
fact that it runs over and knocks out 
more people than the horse injured in 
his most circulating days. The trolley 
also is said to be superior to all other 
modes of locomotion in this. The danger 


of the bicycle is at first to those who use 
it. As the rider becomes expert, his safe- 


ty on the wheel is measurably secured, 
and the expert bicycler kills more people 
than he is killed—to speak in a Home-Rule 
fashion. The philosophy of this state of 
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things is not far to seek. The remedial 
efforts of modern civilization have been 
to prolong the lives of weaklings and to 
preserve the incompetent. These new in- 
ventions come in to restore the balance. 
Those go down now who are feeble, and 
not smart enough and alert enough, the 
deaf and the slow-moving, to get out of 
the way. The world is now practically 
on wheels, all the young and careless, and 
nearly all those who are of the age liable 
to do military duty, or who would be lia- 
ble to military duty if the privilege of 
voting were accorded to women. At any 
rate, so many are on wheels that, danger- 
ous as the exercise is conceded to be, it is 
now safer to be on a wheel than off it i7 
one is outside his own house. It is safer 
to cross the street on the wheel than to 
attempt it on foot. To prevent being run 
down by the wheel would require perpet- 
ual alertness and eyes on four sides of 
the head. De Quincey’s Vision of Sudden 
Death, in his slow-coach days, was no- 
thing to the footless approach of this si- 
lent, swift apparition. And then it wob- 
bles so that neither the person in the 
saddle nor the pursued can tell exactly 
where it will strike. I have spoken of 
one compensation in it. Another should 
in justice be mentioned. It adds a new 
danger to life, but then it makes life more 
vivid and exciting. There is a thrill in 
it for those who try to get out of its way 
as well as for those who ride. 





POLITICAL, 

UR Record is closed December 12, 1895.— 
Congress met on December 2d. Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, Republican, of Maine, was elected Speaker 
of the House. The President's annual message 
recommended the retirement of Treasury notes by an 
issue of low-interest-bearing bonds, and a reduction 

of the tax on national banks. 
Mgr. Satolli, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was elevated to a Cardinalate November 29th. 
Five hundred thousand Christians were said to have 
perished recently in Armenia by the sword or from 
starvation. °A naval demonstration by the allied Eu- 
ropean powers was made before Constantinople De- 

cember 12th. 
OBITUARY. 

November 16th—At Boston, Rev. Dr. Samuel T. 
Smith, author of “ America,” aged eighty-seven years. 
November 19th.—At Bensonhurst, N. Y., Calvert 
Vaux,the landscape architect,aged seventy-one years. 





November 20th.—At London, Rustem Pasha, 
Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain. 

November 21st—At Cowes, Isle of Wight, Sir 
Henry T. Ponsonby, Secretary to Queen Victoria, aged 
seventy years, At Crefeld, Germany, Flavel Scott 
Mines, the writer, aged twenty-nine years. 

November 28d.—At New York, M. T. H. de Haas, 
the marine painter, aged sixty-three years. 

November 25th—At Paris, Jules Barthélemy- 
Saint-Hilaire, the statesman, aged ninety years. 

November 27th.—At Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, Al- 
exandre Dumas fils, aged seventy-one years.—At 
Boston, Rev. Octavius B, Frothingham, aged seventy- 
three years.—At New York, General Thomas Jor- 
dan, of the Confederate army, aged seventy - six 
years. 

December 8th.—At London, George Augustus 
Sala, the journalist, aged sixty-seven years. 

December 12th—At Columbus, Ohio, ex-Senator 
Allen G. Thurman, aged eighty-two vears. 
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MESSAGE. 


A farce. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


CHARACTERS: 
Mr. Taappevs Perkins, in charge of the curtain 
Mrs. THappevs Perkins, cast for Lady Ellen. 
Miss ANDREWS, cast for the maid. 
Mr. Epwarp Bravery, an under-study. 
Mrs. Epwarp Brapbtey, cast for Lady Amaranth. 
Me. Ropert YARpDsLey, stage-manager. 
Mr. JacK Bartow, cast for Fenderson Featherhead. 
Mn. Cuester HENDERSON, an absentee. 
JENNIE, @ professional waitress. 

The scene is laid in the library of the Perkins man- 
sion, on the afternoon of the day upon which an 
amateur dramatic performance is to be held. The 
Perkins house has been given over to the dramatic 
association having the matter in charge. At right 
of library a scenic doorway is hung. At left a 
drop - curtain is arranged, behind which is the 
middle hail of the Perkins dwelling, where the ex- 
pected audience are to sit. The unoccupied wall 
spaces are hung with paper-muslin. The apart- 
ment is fitted up generally to resemble an English 
drawing-room, table and chair at centre. At rear 
stands a painted canvas conservatory entrance, on 
left of which is a long oaken chest, The curtain 
rising discovers Mrs. Perkins giving a few finishing 
touches to the scene, with Mr. Perkins gazing curt- 
ously about the room. 


Perkins, Well, they’ve transformed this library 
into a scene of bewitching beauty—haven’t thev ? 
These paper-muslin walls are a dream of loveliness, 
I suppose, as the possessor of all this, I ought to be 
supremely happy—only I wish that canvas conser- 
vatory door hadn’t been tacked over my reference- 
books. I want to look up some points about— 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh, never mind your books, Thad- 
deus; it’s only for one night. Can’t you take a 
minute’s rest ? 

Perkins. One night? Ilike that, It’s been there 
two already, and it’s in for to-night, and all day to- 
morrow, I suppose, It ll take all day to-morrow 
to clean up, I'll wager a hat. I’m beginning to 
rue the hour I ever allowed the house of Perkins to 
be lured into the drama, 

Mrs. Perkins. You're better off than Iam. I’ve 
got to take part, and I don’t half know my lines. 

Perkins. 1? I better off? Id like to know if I 
haven’t got to sit out in front and watch you people 
fulfil your diabolical mission in your doubly diabolical 
way, and grin at the fearful jokes in the dialogue 
I’ve been listening to for weeks, and make the au- 
dience feel that they’re welcome when they’re not. 
What’s been done with my desk ? 

Mrs. Perkins. It’s down in the laundry. You're 
about as— 

Perkins. Oh, is it? Laundry’s a nice place for a 
desk. Plenty of starch handy to stiffen up a writ- 
er’s nerve, and scrubbing-boards galore to polish up 
his wits. And I suppose my papers are up in the 
attic ? 

Mrs. Perkins. No; they're stowed away safely in 
the nursery. Now please don’t complain ! 

Perkins. Me? Complain? I never complain. I 


didn’t say a word when Yardsley had my Cruik- 
shanks torn from their shelves and chucked into a 
clothes-basket and carried into the butler’s pantry, 
did I? Did I say as much as one little word? I 
wanted to say one little word, I admit, but I didn’t. 
Did I? If I did, I withdraw it. I’m fond of this 
sort of thing. The greatest joy in life is to be 
found in arranging and rearranging a library, and I 
seem to be in for joy enough to kill. What time 
are the—these Thespians coming ? 

Mrs. Perkins (looking at her watch). They’re due 
now ; it’s half past four, (Sits down and opens play- 
book. Rehearses.) No, not for all the world would 
I do this thing, Lord Muddleton. There is no need 
to ask itof me. Iam firm. I shall— 

Perkins. Oh, let up, my dear! I’ve been getting 
that for breakfast, dinner, and tea for two weeks 
now, and I’m awfully tired of it. When I asked 
for a second cup of coffee at breakfast Sunday, you 
retorted, “ No, not for all the world would I do this 
thing, Gord Muddleton!” When I asked you where 
my dress ties were, you informed me that it was 
““what baseness,” or words to that effect; and so 
on, until I hardly know where Iam at. (Catches 
sight of the chest.) Hello! How did that happen to 
escape the general devastation? What are you go- 
ing to do with that oak chest ? 

Mrs. Perkins. \t is for the real earl to hide in 
just before he confronts Muddleton with the evi- 
dence of his crime. 

Perkins, But —that holds all my loose prints, 
Bess. By Jove! I can’t have that, you know. You 
amateur counterfeiters have got to understand just 
one thing. Ill submit to the laundering of my 
manuscripts, the butler’s- pantrying of my Cruik- 
shanks, but I'll be hanged if I'll allow even a real 
earl, much less a base imitation of one, to wallow 
in my engravings. 

Mrs. Perkins, You needu’t worry about your old 
engravings. They’re perfectly safe. I’ve pnt them 
in the Saratoga trunk in the attic. (Rehearsing.) 
And if you ask it of me once again, I shall have to 
summon my servants to have you shown the door. 
Henry Cobb is the friend of my girlhood, and— 

Perkins, Henry Cobb be— 

Mrs. Perkins. Thaddeus! 

Perkins. I don’t care, Bess, if Kienry Cobb was 
the only friend you ever had. I object to having 
my prints dumped into a Saratoga trunk in order 
that he may confront Muddleton and regain the lost 
estates of Puddingford by hiding in my chest. A 
gay earl Yardsley makes, anyhow; and as for Bar- 
low, he looks like an ass in that yellow-chrysanthe- 
mum hair. No man with yellow hair like that could 
track such a villain as Henderson makes Muddleton 
out to be. Fact is, Henderson is the only decent 
part of the show. 

Mrs. Perkins (rehearsing). What if he is weak ? 
Then shall I still more strongly show myself his 
friend. Poor? Does not— 

Perkins. Oh, I suppose it does— (Bell rings.) 
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There comes this apology for a real earl, I fancy. 
I'll let him in myself. I suppose Jennie has got as 
much as she can do sweeping my manuscripts out 
of the laundry, and keeping my verses from scorch- 
ing the wash. [ Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins. It’s too bad of Thaddeus to go on 
like this. As if I hadn’t enough to worry me with- 
out a cross husband to manage. Heigho! 

Enter Perkins with Yardsley. Yardsley holds bicy- 
cle cap in his hand. 

Yardsley. By Jove! I'm tired. Everything’s been 
going wrong to-day. Overslept myself, to begin 
with, and somebody stole my hat at the club, and 
left me this bicycle cap in its place. How are you 
getting along, Mrs. Perkins? You weren’t letter 
perfect yesterday, you know. 

Mrs. Perkins. Ym getting it all right, 1 think. 
I’ve been rehearsing all day. 

Perkins. You bet your life on that, Henry Cobb, 
real Earl of Puddingford. If you aren’t restored to 
your estates and title this night, it won’t be for any 
lack of suffering on my part. Give me your biking 
cap, unless you want to use it in the play, I'll hang 
it up. [ Exit. 

Yardsley. Thanks. (Looks about the room.) Ev- 
erything here seems to be right. 

Perkins returns, 

Mrs. Perkins (rehearsing). And henceforth, my 
lord, Jet us understand one another. 

Perkins. Certainly, my dear. I'll go get myself 
translated. Would you prefer me in French, Ger- 
man, or English ? 

Yardsley. I hope it goes all right to-night. This 
beastly behavior of Henderson’s has knocked me out. 

Perkins, What's the matter with Henderson ? 

Mrs. Perkins, He hasn’t withdrawn, has he ? 

Yardsley. That’s just what he has done. He sent 
me word this morning. 

Mrs. Perkins. But what excuse does he offer? At 
the last moment, too! 

Yardsley. None at all—absolutely. There was 
some airy persiflage in his note about having to go 
to Boston at six o’clock, Grandmother’s sick or 
something. He writes so-badly I couldn’t make out 
whether she was rich or sick. I fancy it’s a little of 
both. That’s the trouble with these New-England- 
ers, anyhow—they’ve always got grandmothers to 
fall down at crucial moments. Next time I go into 
this sort of thing it "ll be with a crowd without 
known ancestors. 

Perkins, ’Tisn’t Chet’s fault, though. You don’t 
suspect him of having poisoned his grandmother 
just to get out of playing, do you?” 

Mrs, Perkins. Oh, Thaddeus, do be serious ! 

Perkins. 1 was never more so, my dear. Poison- 
ing is no light crime. 

Yardsley. Weil, I’ve a notion that the whole thing 
is faked up. Henderson has an idea that he’s a 
little tin Booth, and just because I called him down 
the other night at our first rehearsal he’s mad. 
That’s the milk in the cocoanut, I think. He’s one 
of those fellows you can’t tell anything to, and when 
I kicked because he wore a white tie with a dinner 
coat, he got mad and said he was going to dress the 
part his own way or not at all. 

Perkins. I think he was right. 

Yardsley. Oh yes, of course I’m never right. 
What am I stage-manager for ? 

Perkins. Oh, as for that, of course, you are the 
one in authority, but you were wrong about the 
white tie and the dinner coat. He was a bogus earl, 
an adventurer, wasn’t he ? 
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Yardsley. Yes, he was, but— 

Perkins. Well, no real earl would wear a white 
tie with a dinner coat unless he were visiting jn 
America. I grant if he were going to a reception 


in New York he might wear a pair of golf trousers 
with a dinner coat, but in this instance his dress 
simply showed his bogusity, as it were. 

Yardsley. He doesn’t want to make it too plain, 
His villany is to 


however, so I was right after all. 
come as a painful surprise. 

Mrs. Perkins. But what are we to do? 
got anybody else to take his part ? 

Yardsley. Yes. I telegraphed right off to Brad 
ley, explained as far as I could in a telegram with 
out using all the balance in the treasury, and 
he answered all right. Said he’d bone at the 
part all day, and would be here at five letter pe: 
fect. 

Mrs. Perkins (with a sigh of relief). Good. He's 
very quick at learning a thing. I imagine it w 
be all right. I’ve known him to learn a harder part 
than that in five hours. It ‘ll be pleasanter for 
Emma, too. She didn’t like those scenes she had as 
Lady Amaranth the adventuress with Henderson 
He kept her off the middle of the stage all the time ; 
but with her husband it will be different. 

Perkins. Vii bet on that! No good-natured hus 
band of a new woman ever gets within a mile of the 
centre of the stage while she’s on it. She’ll have 
stage room to burn in her scenes with Brad. 

Mrs. Perkins. 1 think it was awfully mean of Mr. 
Henderson, though. 

Yardsley. Disgusting. 

Perkins. It was inconsiderate. So hard on his 
grandmother, too,to be compelled to knock under 
just to get him out of a disagreeable situation. She 
ought to disinherit him. 

Yardsley. Oh, it’s easy enough to be sarcastic. 

Perkins. That’s so, Bob; that’s why I never am. 
It’s commonplace. (Bell vings.) Ah, there’s the 
rest of the troupe, I guess, [ Exit 

Yardsley (looking at his watch). It’s about time. 
They’re twenty minutes late, 

Mrs, Perkins (rehearsing). So once for all, Lord 
Muddleton—(derisively)—ha, ha! Lord Muddleton ! 
that is amusing. You—Lord Muddleton! Ha, ha! 
Once for all, Lord Muddleton,I acquaint you with 
my determination. I shall not tell Henry Cobb what 
I have discovered, since I have promised, but none 
the less he shall know it. Walls have ears—even 
that oaken chest by yinder wonder— 

Yardsley (irritated). Excuse me, Mrs. Perkins; 
but really you must get that phrase right. You've 
called it yinder wonder at every rehearsal we’ve had 
so far. I know it’s difficult to get right. Yonder 
window is one of those beastly combinations that 
playwrights employ to make the Thespian’s path- 
way to fame a rocky one; but you must get over it, 
and say it right. Practise it for an hour, if need be 
—yonder window, yonder winder—I mean, yonder 
window—until it comes easy. 

Mrs. Perkins (meekly). \ have, and it doesn’t seem 
to do any good. . I’ve tried and tried to get it right, 
but yonder window is all I can say. 

Yardsley. But yondow winder is—I should say 
yonder window is correct. 

Mrs. Perkins. Well, !m just going to change it, 
that’s all. It shall be yonder casement. 

Yardsley. Good idea, Only don’t say yonder base- 
ment by mistake. 

Enter Perkins, followed by Barlow. 

Perkins. Here’s Mr. Featherhead. He’s rehears- 
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ing too. As I opened the door he said, “ Give me 
good-morrow.”” 

~ Barlow (smiling). Yes; and Thaddeus replied, 
“ Good - yesterday, me friend,” in tones which re- 
minded me of Irving with bronchitis. What's this 
1 hear about Henderson’s grandmother ? 

Yardsley. Thrown up the part. 

Barlow. His grandmother? 

Yardsley. No—idiot—Henderson. He’s thrown 
up his grandmother—oh, hang it!—you know what 
I mean, 

Mrs. Perkins. I hope you're not going to net ger- 
vous, Mr. Yardsley. If you break down, what on 
earth will become of the rest of us ? 

Yardsley. 1 hope not—but Iam, I’m as nervous 
as a eat living its ninth life. Here we are three or 
four hours before the performance, and no one 
knows whether we’ll be able to go through it or not. 
My reputation as a manager is at stake. Barlow, 
how are you getting along on those lines in the 
revelation scene ? 

Barlow, Had ’em down fine on the cable-car as I 
came up. Ha-ha! People thought I was crazy, I 
guess. I was so full of it I kept repeating it soft- 
ly to myself all the way up; but when we got to that 
Fourteenth Street curve the car gave a fearful lurch 
and fairly shook the words “ villanous viper” out 
of me, and as I was standing when we began the 
turn, and was left confronting a testy old gentleman 
upon whose feet I had trodden twice, at the finish I 
nearly got into trouble, 

Perkins (with a laugh). Made a scene, eh ? 

Barlow (joining in the laugh). Who wouldn't? 
Each time I stepped on his foot he glared—regular 
Macbeth stare—like this: ‘‘Is this a jagger which I 
see before me?’ (Suits action toword). Bat I never 
let on I saw, but continued to rehearse. When the 
lurch came, however, and I toppled over on top of 
him, grabbed his shoulders in my hands to keep 
from sprawling in his lap, and hissed “ villanous 
viper” in his face, he was inclined to resent it 
forcibly. 

Yardsley. I don’t blame him. Seems to me a 
man of your intelligence ought to know better than 
to rehearse on a cable-car, anyhow, to say nothing 
of stepping on a man’s corns. 

Barlow. Of course I apologized; but he was a per- 
sistent old codger, and demanded an explanation of 
my epithet. 

Perkins, It’s a wonder he didn’t have you put 
off. A man doesn’t like to be insulted even if he 
does ride on the cable. 

Barlow. Oh, I appeased him. I told him I was 
rehearsing. That I was an amateur actor. 

Mrs, Perkins. And of course he was satisfied. 

Barlow. Yes ; at least I judge so. He said that 
my confession was huiniliation enough, without his 
announcing to the public what he thought I was; 
and he added, to the man next him, that he thought 
the public was exposed to enough danger on the cars, 
without having lunatics thrust upon them at every 
turning. 

Perkins. He must have been a bright old man. 

Mrs. Perkins. Or a very crabbed old person. 

Barlow, Oh, well, it was an experience, but it 
rather upset me, and for the life of me I haven’t 
been able to remember the opening lines of the 
scene since, 

Perkins, Well, if the audience drive you off the 
stage, you can sue the cable company. They ought 
to be careful how they lurch a man’s brains out. 

Yardsley. That’s right—joke ahead. It’s fun for 
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you. All you’ve got to do is to sit out in front and 
pull the curtain up and down when we ring a bell. 
You’re a great one to talk about brains, you are. 
It’s a wonder to me you don’t swoon under your 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Perkins (rehearsing). So once for all, as he 
says, so say I—- 

Perkins. Ali! Indeed! You take his part, do 
you? 

Mrs. Perkins (rehearsing). You must leave this 
house at once and forever. I once thought I loved 
you, but now all is changed, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank my deliverer, Fenderson Feather- 
head— 

Perkins, Oh—ah—rehearsing ; I see. I thought 
you’d gone over to the enemy, my dear. Feather- 
head, step up and accept the lady’s thanks. Cobb, 
join me in the dining-room, and we'll drown our dif- 
ferences in tasting the punch, which, between you 
and me, is likely to be the best part of to-night’s 
function, for I made it myself—though, if Tom 
Harkaway is in the audience, and Bess follows out 
her plan of having the flowing bow! within reach 
all the evening, I’m afraid it ’ll need an under-study 
along about nine o’clock. He’s a dry fellow, that 
Harkaway. 

[ Exit Perkins, dragging Yardsley by the arm. 

Barlow (calling after them). Don’t you touch it, 
Bob. It’s potent stuff. One glass may postpone 
the performance. 

Yardsley (from behind the scenes). Never fear 
for me, my boy. I've got a head, I have. 

Barlow. Well, don’t get another. (Turning to 
Mrs. Perkins.) Suppose we rehearse that scene 
where I acquaint you with Cobb’s real position in 
life? 

Mrs. Perkins. Very well. I'm ready. I'm to sit 
here, am I not ? [ Seats herself hy table. 

Barlow. And I come in here. (Begins.) Ahi, 
Lady Ellen, I am glad to find you alone, for I have 
that to say— 

Mrs. Perkins. Won’t you be seated, Mr. Feather- 
head? It was such a delightful surprise to see 
you at the Duchess of Barncastle’s last evening. 
I had supposed you still in Ireland. 

Barlow (aside). Good. She little thinks that I 
have just returned from Australia, where I have at 
last discovered the identity of the real Earl of 
Puddingford, as well as that of this bogus Muddle- 
ton, who, by his nefarious crime, has deprived 
Henry Cobb of his patrimony, of his title, aye, even 
of his name. She little wots that this—this ad- 
venturer who has so strongly interested her by his 
nepotic— 

Mrs. Perkins (interrupting). Hypnotic, Mr. Bar- 
low. 

Barlow. What did I say ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Nepotic. 

Barlow. How stupid of me! Tl begin again. 

Mrs. Perkins (desperately), Oh, pray don’t. Go 
on from where you left off. That’s a fearfully long 
aside, anyhow, and I go nearly crazy every time 
you say it. I don’t know what to do with myself. 
It’s easy enough for Mr. Yardsley to say occupy 
yourself somehow, but what I want to know is how. 
I can’t look inquiringly at you all that time, waiting 
for you to say “Treland! Oh, yes—yes—just over 
from Dublin.” 1 can’t lean against the mantel- 
piece and gaze into the fire, because the mantel- 
piece is only canvas, and would fall down if I did. 

Barlow. It is a long aside, Mrs. Perkins, but it’s 
awfully important, and I don’t see how we can cut 
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it down. It’s really the turning-point of the play, 
in which I reveal the true state of affairs to the 
audience. 

Mrs, Perkins (with a sigh). 1 suppose that’s true. 
I'll have to stand it. But can’t I be doing some 
sewing ? 

Barlow. Certainly not. You are the daughter of 
a peer. They never sew. You might be playing a 
piano, but there’s hardly room on the stage for that, 
and, besides, it would interfere with my aside, which 
needs a hush to be made impressive. Where did I 
leave off ? 

Mrs. Perkins, Hypnotic power. 

Barlow. Oh yes. (Resumes rehearsing.) She little 
wots that this—this adventurer who has so strange- 
ly interested her with his hypnotic power is the man 
who twenty years ago forged her father’s name to 
the title-deeds of Burnington, drove him to his ruin, 
and subsequently, through a likeness so like as to 
bewilder and confuse even a mother’s eyes, has 
forced the rightful Earl of Puddingford out into a 
cruel world, to live and starve as Henry Cobb. 

[ Bell. 

Mrs. Perkins. Ah, 1 fancy the Bradleys are here 
at last. I do hope Edward knows his part. 

Enter Yardsley. 

Yardsley. They’ve come, and we can begin at last. 
Enter Perkins, Miss Andrews, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley. 

Mrs. Perkins. Take off your things, Emma. Let 
me take your cloak, Dorothy. Does Edward feel 
equal— 

Mrs. Bradley. He says so. Knows it word for 
word, he says, though I’ve been so busy with my 
own— [They go out talking. 

Yardsley. Well, Brad, how goes it? Kuow your 
part ? 

Bradley. Like a book. Bully part too. 

Barlow, Glad you like it. 

Bradley, Can’t help liking it; it’s immense. Par- 
ticularly where I acquaint the heroine with the vil- 
lany that— 

Barlow. You? Why— 

Enter Mrs. Bradley, Miss Andrews, and Mrs. Perkins. 

Mrs, Perkins (to Bradley), So glad you’re going 
to play with us, 


Bradley. So am I. Felt 


It’s a great pleasure, 
rather out in the cold until— 
Barlow. But, I say, Brad, you don’t— 
Yardsley, Howdy do, Mrs. Bradley? Good-morn- 


ing, Miss Andrews. We all seem to be here now, 
so let’s begin. We're a half-hour late already, 

Barlow, V'm ready, but I want to— 

Yardsley, Never mind what you want, Jack, We 
haven’t time for any more talking. It ’Il take us an 
hour and a half, and we've got to hustle. All off 
stage now except Mrs. Perkins. (All go ont; Yards- 
ley rings bell.) Hi, Perkins, that’s your cue! 

Perkins, What for ? 

Yardsley. Oh, hang it!—raise the curtain, will you? 

Perkins. With pleasure. As I understand this 
thing, one bell signifies raise curtain when curtain’s 
down; drop curtain when curtain is up. 

Yardsley. Exactly. You know your part, any- 
how. If you remember not to monkey with the 
curtain except when the bell rings, and then change 
its condition, no matter what it may be, you can’t 
go wrong. Now begin. (Bell, Perkins raises cur- 
tain.) Now,of course, I’m not supposed to be on 
the stage, but I'll stay here and prompt you. Enter 
Lady Ellen. Come along, Mrs. Perkins, Please 
begin. 
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Mrs. Perkins, I thought we'd decided that I was 
to be sitting here when the curtain went up? 

Yardsley. So we did. I'd forgotten that. We’! 
begin all over again. Perkins, drop that curtain 
Perkins ! 

Perkins, What? 

Yardsley. Drop the curtain. 

Perkins. Where’s the bell ? 
bell ring. 

Yurdsley. Oh, never mind the bell! 
down. 

Perkins. 1 beg your pardon, but I positively re- 
fuse. I believe in doing things right. I’m not go- 
ing tomonkey. Ring that bell, and down she comes ; 
otherwise— 

Yardsley. Tut! You are very tiresome this after- 
noon, Thaddeus. Mrs. Perkins, we'll go ahead with- 
out dropping the curtain. Now take your place. 

[Mrs. Perkins seats herself by table, picks up a 
book, and begins to read. 

Mrs. Perkins (after an interval, throwing boo} 
down with a sigh) Heigho! I cannot seem to con 
centrate my mind upon anything to-night. I won- 
der why it is that once a woman gives her heart into 
another’s keeping— 

[ Bell rings. Perkins lets curtain drop. 

Yardsley, What the deuce did you drop that cu: 
tain for, Thaddeus ? 

Perkins. The bell rang, didn’t it? 

Yardsley. Yes, you idiot, but that’s supposed to 
be the front-door bell. Lady Amaranth is about to 
arrive— 

Perkins. Well, how was I to know? Your in- 
structions to me were positive. Don’t monkey with 
curtain till bell rings. When bell rings, if down, 
pull her up; if up, pull her down. I’m not a con- 
noisseur on bells— 

Yardsley. You might pay some attention to the 
play. 

Perkins. Now look here, Bob. I don’t want to 
quarrel with you, but it seems to me that I’ve got 
enough to do without paying attention to your part 
of the show. What am I? First place, host; 
second place, head usher; third place, curtain-man- 
ager; fourth place, fire department; fifth place, 
Bess says if children holler, go up and see what’s 
the matter—other words, nurse—and on top of this 
you say keep an eye on the play. You must think 
I’ve as many eyes as a President’s message, 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh dear, Teddy! do behave. 
simple enough— 

Perkins, Simple enough? Well, I like that. 
How am I to tell one bell from another if— 

Yardsley (dryly). I suppose if the clock strikes 
ten you'll seesaw the curtain up and down ten times, 
once for each stroke—eh ? 

Bradley (poking his head in at the door). What's 
the matter in here? Emma’s been waiting for her 
cue like a hundred-yards runner before the pistol. 

Perkins. Oh, it’s the usual trouble with Yardsley. 
He wants me to chaperon the universe, 

Yardsley. It’s the usual row with you. Yon never 
want to do anything straight. You seem to think 
that curtain’s an elevator, and you’re the boy— 
yanking it up and down at your pleasure, and— 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh, please don’t quarrel! Can’t 
you see, Ted, it’s growing late? We'll never have 
the play rehearsed, and it’s barely three hours now 
before the audience will arrive. 

Perkins. Very well—I'll give in—only I think 
you ought to have different bells— 

Yardsley. I'll have a trolley-car gong for you, if 
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it ll only make you do the work properly. Have 
you got a bicycle bell ? 

"Mrs. Perkins. Yes; that will do nicely for the 
curtain, and the desk push-button bell will do for 
the front-door bell. Have you got that in your 
mind, Teddy dear ? 

Perkins. 1 feel as if I had the whole bicycle in 
mv mind. I can feel the wheels. Bike for cur- 
tain, push for front door, That’s all right. I 
wouldn’t mind pushing for the front door myself, 
All ready? All right. In the absence of the bicycle 
vell, Pll be its under-study for once. B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

[ Raises curtain. 

Yardsley. Now, Mrs. Perkins, begin with “I won- 
der why—” 

Mrs. Perkins (rehearsing). I wonder why it is that 
once a woman gives her heart into another’s keep- 
ing— (Bell.) Ah, the bell. It must be he at last. 
He is late this evening. 

Enter Miss Andrews as maid, with card on tray. 

Miss Andrews, Lady Amaranth, me luddy, 

Yardsley. Lydy, Miss Andrews, lydy—not luddy. 

Miss Andrews. Lydy Amaranth, me lady. 

Yardsley. And please be consistent with your 
dialect. If it’s Lydy Amaranth, it’s Lydy Ellen. 

Miss Andrews, Lydy Amaranth, me lydy. 

Mrs. Perkins. What? Lydy Amaranth? She? 

Yardsley. Oh dear! Excuse me, Mrs. Perkins, but 
you are not the maid, and cockney isn’t required of 
you. You must not say lydy. Lady is— 

Mrs. Perkins (resignedly). What? Lady Ama- 
ranth? She? What can she want? Show her 
up. [Exit Miss Andrews. 

Perkins. That’s a first-class expression for an ad- 
venturess. Show herup! Gad! She ought to be 
shown up. 

Mrs. Perkins. What can she want ? 

Enter Mrs. Bradley. 

Mrs. Bradley. Ah, my dear Lady Ellen! What 
delight to find you at home! (Aside.) He is not 
here, and yet I could have sworn— 

Mrs. Perkins. To what am I to attribute this 
pleasure, Lady Amaranth? I do not presume to 
think that you have come here without some other 
motive than that of a mere desire to see me. I do 
not suppose that even you pretend that since the 
contretemps of Tuesday night at the Duchess of 
Barncastle’s our former feeling— 

Mrs. Bradley. Ellen, I have come to tell you 
something. To save you from a vile conspiracy. 

Mrs. Perkins. I am quite well able, Lady Ama- 
ranth, to manage my own affairs— 

Mrs, Bradley. But you do not know. You love 
Lord Muddleton— 

Mrs. Perkins (toying with her fan). Oh! Indeed! 
And who, pray, has taken you into my confidence ? 
I was not aware— 

Mrs. Bradley. Hear me, Ellen— 

Mrs, Perkins. Excuse me, Lady Amaranth; but 
you have forgotten that it is only to my friends that 
Iam known as— 

Mrs, Bradley. Then Lady Ellen, if it must be so. 
I know what you do not—that Henry Cobb is an 
escaped convent— 

Yardsley. Convict, not convent. 

Mrs. Bradley. Is an escaped convict, and— 

Mrs, Perkins. 1 am not interested in Henry Cobb. 

Mrs. Bradley. But he is in you, Ellen Abercrom- 
bie. He is in you, and with the aid of Fenderson 
Featherhead— 

[ Bell.. Perkins lets curtain drop half-way, but 
remembers in time, and pulls it up again. 
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erkins. Beg pardon. String slipped. 

Mrs. Bradley. Too late. Oh, if he had only 
waited ! 

Enter Miss Andrews. 

Miss Andrews. Mr, Featherhead, Leddy Eilen. 

Yardsley. Ellen, Ellen; and lydy, not leddy. 

Mrs. Bradley. Hear me first, 1 beg. 

Mrs. Perkins. Show him in, Mary. Lady Ama- 
ranth, as you see,I am engaged. I really must be 
excused. Good-night. 

Mrs. Bradley (aside). Foiled! Muddleton will be 
exposed. Ah, if I could only have broken the force 
of the blow! (A/oud.) Lady Ellen,I will speak. 
Fenderson Featherhead— 

Enter Bradley and Barlow together, 
Both. 1s eve, Lady Amaranth, 
| Each tries to motion the other off the stage. 

Yardsley. Wiat the deuce does this mean? What 
do you think this play is—an Unele Jom combina- 
tion with two Topsys ? 

Barlow, 1 told him to keep out, but he said that 
Fenderson Featherliead was his cue, 

Bradley (indignantly). Well, so it is; there’s the 
book. 

Yardsley, Oh, nonsense, Brad! Don’t be idiotic. 
The book doesn’t say anything of the sort. 

Bradley. But I say it does. If you— 

Barlow, Iv’s all rot for you to behave like this, 
Bradley. 

Perkins, Isn't it time something happened to the 
curtain? The audience will get panicky if they 
witness any such lack of harmony as this. I will 
draw a veil over the painful scene, B-r-r-r-r. 
(Drops curtain.) B-r-r-r-r, | Raises it again. 

Yardsley. We won’t dispute the matter, Bradley. 
You are wrong, and that’s all there is about it. Now 
do get off the stage and Jet us go ahead. Perkins, 
for heaven’s sake, give that curtain a rest, will you? 

Perkins. I was only having a dress-rehearsal on 
my own account, Bob. Bike bell, curtain. Push 
bell, front door. Trolley gong, nothing— 

Bradley. Well, if you fellows wowt— 

Yardsley (taking him by the arm and walking him 
to side of stage). Never mind, Brad; you’ve made a 
mistake. You don’t come on for ten minutes yet. 
(Exit Bradley, scratching his head in puzzled medita- 
tion.) Go ahead now, Barlow. 

Mrs. Bradley. But, Mr. Yardsley, Edward has— 

Yardsley. We’\| begin with your cue, Mrs. Brad- 
ley. Fenderson Featherhead— 

Barlow, Is here, Lady Amaranth. 

Mrs. Bradley. But— 

Yardsley. No, no! Your word isn’t “but,” Mrs. 
Bradley. It’s (consulting book)— it’s: “ Insolent! 
You will cross my path once too often, and then— 

Enter Bradley. 

Mrs. Bradley. I know that, but I don’t say that to 
him! 

Bradley. Of course not. She says it to me. 

Barlow. Well, of all the stupidity— 

Perkins. Another unseemly fracas. Another 
veil. B-r-r-r-r. (Drops curtain.) There may be a 
hitch in the play, but there won’t be in this curtain. 
I tell you that right now. B-r-r-r-r, 

[ Raises curtain. 

Mrs. Perkins. Well, 1 don’t pretend to understand 
the difficulty. She certainly does say that to Fea- 
therhead. 

Barlow, Of course !—it’s right there in the book. 

Bradley. That’s exactly what I say. It’s in the 
book ; but you would come on. 

Barlow. Well, why shouldn't I? 
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Enter Miss Andrews, 

Miss Andrews. What seems to be the trouble ? 

Perkins. I give it up. Collision somewhere up 
the road. 

Yardsley (turning over leaves of the play-book). 
Oh, I see the trouble—it’s all right. Bradley is 
mixed up a little, that’s all. Fenderson Feather- 
head is his cue—but it comes later, Brad. 

Bradley. Later? Well (glances in book)—no— 
it comes now 

Barlow. Are you blind? Can vou read? See 
there! [ Points into book. 

Yardsley. No—you keep still, Jack. Ill fix it. 
See here, Bradley. This is the place you are think- 
ing of. When Cobb says to Lady Ellen “ Fender- 
son Featherhead,” you enter the room, and in a ner- 
vous aside you mutter: “What, he! Does he again 
dare to cross my path?” That’s the way of it. 

Barlow. Certainly—that’s it, Brad. Now get off, 
and let me go on, will you ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Ym sure it’s a perfectly natural 
error, Mr. Bradley. 

Mrs. Bradley. But he’s right, my dear Bess. The 
others are wrong. Edward doesn’t— 

Bradley. 1 don’t care anything about it, but I'm 
sure I don’t know what else todo. If I am to play 
Fenderson— 

Barlow (in amazement). You ? 

Yardsley (aghast). Fenderson? By all that is 
lovely, what part have you learned ? 

Bradley. The one you told me to learn in your 
message—Featherhead, of course. 

Barlow, But that’s my part! 

Mrs. Perkins. Of course it is, Mr Bradley. Mr. 
Barlow is to be— 

Mrs. Bradley. But that’s what Edward was told. 
I saw the message myself. 

Yardsley (sinking into a chair dejectedly). Why, 
Ed Bradley! I never mentioned Featherhead. You 
were to be Muddleton! 

Bradley Me? 

Mrs. Bradley. What? 

Yardsley. Certainly. There’s nothing the matter 
with Barlow, and he’s cast for Featherhead. You’ve 
learned the wrong part! 

Bradley (searching his pockets). Here’s the tele- 
gram. There (takes message from pocket), read that. 
There are my instructions. 

Yardsley (grasps telegram and reads it. Drops 
it to floor). Well, I'll be jiggered! 

[ Buries his face in his hands. 

Mrs. Perkins ( picking up message and reading 
aloud). “Can you take Fenderson’s part in to-night’s 
show? Answer atonce. Yardsley.” 

Barlow. Well, that’s a nice mess, You must 
have paresis, Bob. 

Perkins. I was afraid he’d get it sooner or later. 
You need exercise, Yardsley. Go pull that curtain 
up and down a half-dozen times and it ll do you 

ood. 

Bradley. That telegram lets me out. 

Mrs. Bradley. 1 should say so, 

Perkins. Lets us all out, seems to me. 

Yardsley. But—I wrote Henderson, not Fender- 
son. That jackass of a telegraph operator is re- 
sponsible for it all. “ Will you take Henderson’s 
part?” is what I wrote, and he’s gone and got it 
Fenderson, Confound his— 

Mrs. Perkins. But what are we going to do? 
It’s quarter past six now, and the curtain is to rise 
at 8.30. 

Perkins. Tll give ’em my unequalled imitation 


of Sandow lifting the curtain with one hand. 
Thus. [ Raises curtain with right hand. 

Yardsley. For goodness’ sake, man, be serious, 
There are seventy-five people coming here to see 
this performance, and they’ve paid for their tick 
ets. 

Mrs. Perkins. It’s perfectly awful. We can’t 
do it at all unless Mr. Bradley will go right up stairs 
now and learn— 

Mrs. Bradley. Oh, that’s impossible. He's 
learned nearly three hundred lines to-day already, 
Mr. Barlow might— } 

Barlow. 1 couldn’t think of it, Mrs. Bradley. 
I've got as much as I can do remembering what 
lines I have learned. 

Perkins. It would take you a week to forget ’em 
completely enough to do the other part well. You'd 
be playing both parts, the way Irving does when 
he’s irritated, before you knew it. 

Yardsley. !'m sure I don’t know what to do. 

Perkins, Give it up, eh? What are you stage- 
manager for? If I didn’t own the house, I'd suggest 
setting it on fire; but I do, and it isn’t fully insured, 

Mrs. Perkins. Perhaps Miss Andrews and Mr. 
Yardsley could do their little scene from Romeo 
and Juliet 

Mrs. Bradley. Just the thing. 

Yardsley. But I haven’t a suitable costume. 

Perkins. Vl lend you my golf trousers, and Bess 
has an old shirt-waist you could wear with ’em. 
Piece it out a little so that you could get into it, and 
hang the baby’s toy sword at your side, and carry 
his fireman’s hat under your arm, and you’d make a 
dandy-looking Romeo. Some people might think 
you were a new woman, but if somebody were to 
announce to the audience that you were not that, 
but the Hon. R. Montague, Esq., it would be all 
right and exceedingly amusing. I'll do the an- 
nouncing with the greatest of pleasure. Really 
think I'd enjoy it. 

Miss Andrews. I think it would be much better 
to get up Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. 

Perkins. Oh dear, Miss Andrews, never. Mrs. 
Jarley awakens too many bitter memories in me. I 
was Mrs. Jarley once, and— 

Yardsley. It must have been awful. If there is 
anything in life that could be more horrible than 
you, with your peculiar style of humor, trying to do 
Jarley, K— 

Perkins, Oh, well, what’s the odds what we do? 
We're only amateurs, anyhow. Yardsley can put on 
a pair of tight boots, and give us an imitation of 
Irving, or perhaps an imitation of the Roman army 
at the battle of Philippi, and the audience wouldn’t 
care, as long as they had a good supper afterwards. 
It all rests with Martenelli whether it’s a go to- 
night. If he doesn’t spoil the supper, it’ll be all 
right. I have observed that the principal factors of 
success at amateur dramatics are an expert manipu- 
lation of the curtain, and a first-class feed to put 
the audience in a good humor afterwards. Even if 
Martenelli does go back on us, you'll have me with 
the curtain— : 

Mrs. Perkins. Thaddeus ! 

Yardsley. By Jove! that’s a good idea—we have 
got you. You can read Henderson’s part! 

Perkins. What—I? 

Barlow. Certainly. 

Bradley. Just the very thing. 

Miss Andrews. Splendid idea. 

Perkins. Oh—but I say—I can’t, you know. 
Nonsense! I can’t read. 
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Yardsley. I've often suspected that you couldn't, 
my dear Thaddeus ; but this time you must. 

“Perkins. But the curtain—the babies—the audi- 
ence—the ushing—the fire department—it is too 
much. I’m not an octopus. 

Barlow (taking him by the arm and pushing him 
into chair). You can’t get out of it, Ted. Here— 
read up. There—take my book. 

[ Thrusts play-book into his hand. 

Bradley. Here’s mine too, Thaddeus. Read ’em 
both at once, and then you'll have gone over it 
twice. [ Zhrows his book into Perkins’s lap. 

erkins. I tell you— 

Mrs. Perkins. Just this once, Teddy— please— 
for me. 

Yardsley. You owe it to your position, Perkins 
You are the only man here that knows anything 
about anything. You were doing it all, anyhow, 
you know—and you’re host—the audience are your 
guests—and you're so clever and— 


Perkins. But— 





Enter Jennie. 
Jennie. Dinner is served, ma’am. [ Exit. 
Yardsley. Good! Perk, I'll be your under-study 
at dinner, while you are studying up. Ladies and 
gentlemen, kindly imagine that I am host, that Per- 


kins does not exist. Come along, Mrs. Bradley. 
Miss Andrews, will you take my other arm? Tl 
escort Lady Amaranth and the maid out. We'll 
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leave the two Featherheads to fight it out for the 
Lady Ellen. By-by, Thaddeus; don’t shirk. I'll 
come in after the salade course and hear you, and 
if you don’t know your lesson I'll send you to bed 
without your supper. 

[ All go out, leaving Perkins alone. 

Perkins (forcing a laugh). Ha! ha! ha! Good 
joke, confound your eyes! Humph! very well. Ill 
do it. Whole thing, eh? Curtain, babies, audi- 
ence, host. All right, my noble Thespians, wait! 
(Shakes fist at the door.) 1 will do the whole 
thing. Wait till they ring you up, O curtain! Up 
you will go, but then—then will I come forth and 
read that book from start to finish, and if any one 
of ’em ventures to interfere I'll drop thee on their 
most treasured lines, They little dream how much 
they are in the power of you and me! 

Enter Jennie. 

Jennie. Mrs. Perkins says aren’t you coming to 
dinner, sir; and Mr, Yardsley says the soup is get- 
ting cold, sir. 

Perkins. In a minute, Jennie. Tell Mrs. Perkins 
that Iam just learning the last tev lines of the third 
act; and as for Mr. Yardsley, kindly insinuate to him 
that he'll find the soup quite hot enough at 8.30. 

| Exit Jennie. Perkins sits down, picks up two 
books of the play, one in each hand, and be- 
gins to read 
Curtaln. 








EXPECTING TOO MUCH. 


Proprietor. “ You go by here with your nose in the air as if you didn’t owe me a dollar!” 
Youne Brves. “ Well, great Scott! do you want me to have it amputated and trail it behind me 


‘cause I do?” 








486 HARPER’S 
NOTES ON WHISTLETOOT. 

THEY had been talking about the slowness 
of messenger- boys. Then the conversation 
drifted to slowness in general. Then a scien- 
tific tone crept in, and Kasson remarked that 
the coast of New Jersey was rising at the rate 
of three-quarters of an inch a century. 

“The hotel rates down there are doing bet- 
ter,” observed Judge Crabtree. “ But speak- 
ing of slowness, 1 know the slowest thing in 
all creation.” 

“What is it?” inquired Major Dodge. 

“An underground pipe,” replied the Judge 

“ Personally I was not aware,” returned the 
Major, “that the common municipal under- 
ground pipe was expected to get up and hus- 
tle. I never saw a mounted policeman trying 
to catch an underground pipe.” 

The Judge ignored the interruption. “You 
know, three years ago I went up to live at 
Whistletoot-on-Hudson. I was—”’ 

“TI told you to come down to Skeeterhurst- 
by-the-Gulf-Stream,” broke in Kasson. 

“T did go to Skeeterhurst - by - the - Gulf- 
Stream first,” retorted the Judge, with a touch 
of indignation. “Saw the leading real-estate 
agent; told him I must have, of all things, a 
dry cellar. Said he had just what I wanted. 
‘Ten minutes’ walk from his office. Spent the 
half-hour it took us to walk there telling me 
how dry the cellar was. So dry they had to 
keep a wet sponge in it, like a cigar-case, to 
prevent the potatoes from shrivelling up. Got 
there. Still raving about dry cellar. Rather 
dark—suddenly disappeared—great splash. I 
got down on my hands and knees, and made 
out the man floundering around in six feet 
of water and clinging to the cellar stairs, which 
were floating about and hobnobbing with the 
refrigerator and a school of kindling - wood. 
Called the life-saving crew from the beach, and 
they saved him.” 

“You made the mistake of going at high 
tide,” said Kasson, quietly. ‘“ Skeeterhurst- 
by-the-Gulf-Stream cellars are dry enough at 
low water.” 

“T suppose so,” replied the Judge. “No 
doubt I could have got used to the excessive 
dryness of that cellar, but I was afraid of 
sharks. So I went up to Whistletoot. The 
only cloud I noted hanging over it was a vil- 
lage improvement society. I knew it had a 
village improvement society as soon as I saw 
that the fences were gone and the rocks along 
the back streets whitewashed. You know, a 
village improvement society always pools the 
fences and sells ’em to buy whitewash. Still, 
I’ve nothing to say against Whistletoot-on- 
Hudson—far from it. I’ve seen some of the 
prettiest sprinting for the 8.57 train there 
that I ever saw anywhere. I never encoun- 
tered such esprit de corps as exists in the ranks 
of the Whistletoot commuters. I one morning 
saw a Whistletooter, a strong Republican and 
a Baptist, cast a galoche while racing down 
the north sidewalk for this train. Another 
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commuter, a lifelong Democrat and an Episco- 
palian, who was making the run on the south 
walk, saw the shoe go up, turned into the 
street with one bound, caught it on the fly 
without stopping, and restored it to its owner 
on the train. The first man never stopped 
nor looked back when he threw the galoche, 
because he knew some one would get it and 
bring it along. 

“On arriving at Whistletoot I announced 
that I wanted to buy a house, and an agent 
took charge of me. I told him that I must 
have all modern improvements. He led me to 
a very pretty cottage. It was just what I 
wanted. The fence had escaped the Improve- 
ment Society, though one could see where they 
had worn the bark off by lifting on the posts. 
Personally I think that suburban improve- 
ment societies would do better to let the 
fences and rocks alone, and establish good cin- 
der paths to the station for the commuters, 

“The cottage was new, and apparently well 
built. I asked concerning the modern im- 
provements, and the agent began to talk about 
the view. Itold him I had had enough view, 
having spent the summer at the Mount Ear!- 
court House, where we didn’t have much else. I 
insisted on knowing about the improvements. 

“*Oh,’ he said, ‘ they’re all right. Range in 


the kitchen, hard-wood floors, electric door- 
bell, speaking-tubes, clothes-reel in the back 
yard. 
reel!’ 

“Gas, I suppose, of course?’ I said, and I 


Just come around and see that clothes- 


fixed him with my glittering eye. 

“ * Well--er—you see—oh yes, gas, of course 
—practically,’ he replied. ‘Gas-main down 
on the next block, sir; going to be extended 
through this street next week.’ 

“¢ And city water?’ I continued, nailing him 
to the side of the house with my gaze. 

“<The same as here, sir, the same as here,’ 
he answered. ‘See that man working with 
the shovel? 

“¢ Yes,’ I said. 

‘““¢ Breaking ground for the extension of the 
city water-main,’ he answered, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘That water-main is going ahead like 
greased lightning. Be through this street be- 
fore you can move into the house.’ 

“So I bought the cottage. This was three 
years ago.” And the Judge paused. 

“Surely they’ve both gone through before 
this,” said Kasson. 

“If they have, they’ve done it in the night, 
replied the Judge. “And I’ve been up a good 
deal nights too, protecting my fence from the 
Improvement Soviety. No, those pipes have 
not moved an inch in three years. The man I 
saw digging was the president of the Improve- 
ment Society smoothing off another spot on 
which to place a stone for the secretary to 
whitewash, the report at the meeting the night 
before having shown that there were two 
quarts of whitewash in the treasury.” 

HaYDEN CARRUTH. 
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A PLEASING CONDITION. 


He. “Can't I ages my you? Just one two-step.” 
Sue. “ If—if the two steps will be on the stairs—yes.” 
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A PSLAM OF ART. 
Ir you want to make a fashionable poster— 
For to advertise a novel or a pill— 
You can do it, sir, and be a smiling boaster 
That the selling is a matter of your skill. 
You must draw a dame with awful angularity 
In a landscape that’s geometry run mad; 
Give her frock a sweep with long particularity, 
And a pattern that no raiment ever had. 
N. B. 
Oh, the sky it must be green, and the tree it must 
be blue! 
And a lake must look a claret-colored bubble; 
And a foreground must be found 
That can be a far background— 
But a fashionable poster’s worth the trouble! 


Pray be careful that you’re never true to Nature! 
Pray be wary lest you’re ever true to Art! 
Not a touch of beauty given human feature 
(If you dare do that, my boy, you'll break my 
heart)! 
Make a purple sun against a salmon mountain; 
Paint a torrent every wave of which is brown; 
Spread a figure in the middle, wrestling with a tall 
horse-fiddle, 
All the colors ranged in strata on her gown. 
N. B. 
Oh, your rocks must be triangular, your clouds must 
all be square! 
And a garden must be rank with crazy lilies; 
And raw red and blue and yellow must be jostling 
each his fellew— 
And you thus have art for Trade—and Cash— 
and Sillies. E. IneEN&vs STEVENSON. 


A POOR CROP. 

Ir was on a lonely road in the Tennessee 
mountains. A weary rider was slowly mak- 
ing his way up the steep mountain-side, paus- 
ing now and then to rise in his stirrups 
and look about in search of some sign of 
civilization, Suddenly a turn of the road 
brought him face to face with a lank, sallow- 
faced mountaineer seated upon the top rail 
of the snake-fence which bounded a poor 
little farm which had found lodgement on the 
mountain-side. 

The rider paused. ‘*Can you tell me how 
far it is to Big Stone Gap ?” he inquired. 

The mountaineer’s lips moved in answer, 
but no sound reached the rider’s ears. He 
moved over nearer to the fence, and repeated 
the question. This time he could barely dis- 
tinguish a whispered word or two in the for- 
mer’s answer. 

“ What's the matter with you?” he inquired, 
dismounting and walking over to the fence 
where the old man sat. “Can’t you talk ?” 

The old man looked pityingly at his ques- 
tioner for a moment, and then climbing down 
from his seat on the rail, he walked over to 
the traveller, and putting his grizzled face 
close to his ear, whispered, hoarsely, 

“Yis, [kin talk, but the fact is, stranger, land 
is so poor in these parts that I kain’t even 
raise my voice.” 
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DISCIPLINE. 

THE Genéral was in a reminiscent mood. 
“When we began to fight you-all in the North 
we were in a great hurry to get to the front 
before the war should be over, as we expected 
to whip you in such short order that some of 
us were afraid that we would not get to the 
front in time to see the fun. After a year or 
two we had got that idea pretty well knocked 
out of us, aud we were recruiting men from al] 
over the South to swell our ranks. Many of 
these men, you can understand, had absolute- 
ly no idea of military discipline, and conse- 
quently the etiquette of the service was some- 
times greatly demoralized. 

“T remember on the day that I had been 
created a Major-General I resolved to take a 
little ride around the outskirts of our camp, 
and see for myself how my sentries conducted 
themselves on their posts. Coming toa lonely 
spot on the extreme left of our line, I discover- 
ed one of our new recruits seated behind a low 
stone wall, with his great-coat spread out on 
the ground before him, deeply intent upon 
a game of solitaire, and throwing the grimy 
cards out upon the coat before him with the 
sarnest solicitude of an old devotee of the 
game, rendering him completely oblivious of 
his surroundings. His gun rested against a 
tree near by, and the whole Northern army 
might have crossed his beat without a chal- 
lenge, so intent was he upon his cards. 

“T watched him for a minute or so, and 
then rode up behind him and called out, 


‘Who are you?’ 

“Without looking around or removing his 
eyes from the cards, he answered me, in a slow, 
preoccupied drawl between his plays: ‘Oh, 


I’m a sort of a sentry! Who are you?’ 

“*Oh, I’m a sort of a Major-General!’ I re- 
plied. 

“Slowly and deliberately he dropped his 
ards and turned round and faced me; then 
rising to his feet, he reached for his gun, 
brought it to ‘present arms,’ and said, ‘ Well, 
I’m hanged if I don’t give you a sort of a sa- 
lute.’ ” R. 


“WHEN QUALITY MEETS, COMPLIMENTS PASS.” 

JUDGE JONES was a Southern gentleman of 
the old school, and had been a gallant in bis 
day. Old age did not find him forgetful of his 
gallantry, but with increasing years memory 
played strange tricks with his recognition of 
names and faces. On this point the Judge 
was sensitive. One day he met at a reception 
a young woman who at once came up to him 
with outstretched hand and smiling face. To 
save his soul, the old man could not recall her. 

“Why, Judge Jones,” exclaimed the lady, 
“you have forgotten me, and I met you only 
two years ago!” 

“On the contrary, madam,” bowed the court- 
ly Judge, vainly racking his memory the while 
—‘“on the contrary, I have been striving for 
two years to forget you.” 





A SEVERE 


TEST. 


I rove her so it matters not to me 

What she may do to bring me misery. 

Her sneer I love far more than others’ smile; 
Her candor’s sweeter than another's guile. 
Though o’er my rhymes to sleep she e’er doth go, 
I chide her not, I love—I love her so. 


THE MINISTER’S MISAPPREHENSION. 

“ARE you all ready?” hoarsely whispered 
Colonel Handy Polk, the well-known Okla- 
homa real-estate agent, to the ladies of the 
Methodist choir and the gentlemen of the Ra- 
nakaboo Club, who were combined for the oc- 
easion in a laudable conspiracy to bestow a 
serenade upon the Rev. Jack Jonks, the popu- 
lar evangelist, lately from Texas, as a mark of 
their appreciation of the masterly manner in 
which he had castigated the Prince of Dark- 
ness during the revival recently closed, and 
made him tear out for parts unknown. 

“Yep,” whispered the conspirators, in chorus. 

“Then let’er go!” commanded the colonel. 

The fair women and brave men were just 
lifting up their voices in song, when the muz- 
zles of a double- barrelled scatter-gun were 
thrust out of a window of the clergyman’s 
abode, and twin loads of buckshot tore their 
way through the Oklahoma night and ripped 
into the jack-oak grove in which the serena- 
ders were assembled. The evangelist’s aim 
was faulty, and no one was injured, with the 
exception of Alkali Ike, the lobe of whose right 
ear was torn off by a buckshot. 

“Yere, now, Elder!” roared Isaac, indignant- 
ly, as the crash of the divine’s shot-gun died 
away. “What in sizzlin’, blazin’ tawment do 
you mean by shootin’ into us this a-way, when 


we’ve come yere in peace and harmony to sere- 
nade you ?” 


“Har? What's that?” demanded the evan- 
gelist’s voice. 

“ Come yere to present you with a serenade,” 
responded Ike, in a tone of pique. “ An’ now 
I hain’t got no more ear on the south side of 
my head than a terripin! Strikes me that 
you are actin’ kinder funny about it, Elder. 
You don’t ’pear to care for music !” 

“ What’s that? Yon came to serenade me?” 
eried the Rev. Jack Jonks, drawing the gun 
in, and poking his head out of the window. 
“ Waal, I'll be—er-er—that is, goodness alive! 
brethren and sisters, I mistook you for a do- 
nation party. Figgered on the spur of the 
moment that a gang had come down on me, 
in spite of my announcement the other night 
that thar would be no donation parties at this 
parsonage while I remained in your midst. 
I’m too poor a man to indulge in any sech 
luxuries, and self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, you know. I suffered from three 
sech calamities durin’ my previous pastorate, 
and I hain’t fully recovered from’em yet. But 
—haw! haw!—TI’ll have to own up, brethren 
and sisters, that you’ve got the laugh on me 
this time. Come in,everybody! Come in and 
make yourselves thoroughly at home!” 

Tom P. Morean. 








BAD BUSINESS. 


OwNER OF MuLe. “Gosh blame it! there goes another possible purchaser!” 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

THE very first day the new office-boy came 
to work I was impressed by his deferential and 
quiet manner. I did not exult over-much, 
however, for I had heard about new brooms 
before. But the days aggregated into weeks, 
and the weeks became months, and still the 
office-boy continued polite and attentive. I 
began to wonder whether or not I had had 
the great good fortune to secure what my 
wife would call a “treasure.” As the same 
state of things continued, my mind became 
so filled with astonishment at his indus- 
try that I neglected my business. I thought 
continually of the office- boy. Whenever I 
happened to be a little late at the office, his 
promptness rebuked me. Whenever I felt in- 
clined to take an afternoon off, his diligence 
forbade it. I became possessed by a fear, not 
of setting him a bad example, but of ineurring 
his contempt. His excellences rasped me. I 
began to hope that he would show himself re- 
miss; but he never did. He permeated my 
life. Wherever I was, whatever I was doing, I 
acted with a view to his approval. My friends 
complained, because,in place of the careless, ge- 
nial companion, they had known in me, I had 
become cold, exact, methodical. And at the 
same time my business was going to the dogs; 
for I simply could not work, could concentrate 
my attention on nothing but the miraculous 
oftice-boy. The strain increased with each 
day, until the breaking- point was nearly 
reached. I felt—I knew that only desperate 
measures could keep me out of an insane asy- 
lum; so, in a frantic moment, I discharged 
him, with his pockets crammed full of the very 
best recommendations. Since then my busi- 


ness is safe, and I am happy—happy 
free. 

But the model office-boy is ruining Dick 
Wildairs, who employed him on the strength 
of my recommendations. 

ALEXANDER RICKETTs. 


and 


A REPROOF 

TROTTER was visiting in London, and hav- 
ing been there before, knew his way about. 
On taking a cab at one time, and fixing the 
price for the distance, he noticed that the driver 
seemed to be a new recruit and uncertain how 
to reach his destination, driving in and out 
various streets. 

“Are you lost? Don’t you know the loca- 
tion ?” asked Trotter, through the hole in the 
roof of the hansom. 

The driver looked down with an expression 
of sadness. 

“Do you think I’d lose myself in London, 
sir,” he replied, “ with only an eighteen-pence 
fare ?” 

A FINANCIER. 

Ir occurred, or is said to have occurred, in 
the Oklahoma Territory. 

“Vm afraid your pa and me won’t be able to 
git along very well together,” said young Jay 
Green, who was hesitating on the verge of pro- 
posing to Miss Debby Grayneck. 

“Why, he likes you ever so much, Jay,” re- 
plied the maiden, encouragingly. “I heard 
him say so only last night.” 

“T s’pose he does, in a general way,” said 
the swain, “ but we differ a good deal on the 
money question. Your pa believes in main- 
tainin’ the disparagement of gold and silver, 
while I am a monogamist myself.” 








The Day of Their Wedding' was the end, as 
well as the beginning, of “Their Wedding 
Journey.” Theirs was a runaway match, and 
one very unusual in its character, for the rea- 
son that the contracting parties not only ran 
away with each other, in order to be married, 
but ran away home again, with each other, in 
order to have their marriage cancelled and an- 
nulled. In this delightful story of Mr. How- 
ells’s he goes back to the Quaker Society at 
Lebanon, New York, of which he is so fond, 
and with which he has made his readers so fa- 
miliar in preceding tales. It first appeared in 
“ An Undiscovered Country ” some fifteen years 
ago, and it re-appeared as “A Parting and A 
Meeting,” in the pages of a contemporary mag- 
azine, only the other day. In the present vol- 
ume the central figures are Lorenzo Weaver, 
who was in the seed and herb shop of the Fam- 
ily, and Althea Brown, who taught in the 
school. Althea thus defined their creed, to the 
minister who married them: “ We believe in 
the Bible,” she said, “ but we believe that Ann 
Lee came after Jesus to fulfil His mission. 
We think that revelation continues to this 
day, and that we are always in communion 
with the spirit world. The spirits give us our 
hymns and our music.” And then, together, 
they explained that as the angels in heaven do 
not wed, there is no marriage among those 
who live the angelic life. If there had been 
any other way they would never have left the 
community, as long as they lived. It took 
them in, when they were little, and it cared 
for them, and taught them, and did everything 
for them. It loved them, and they loved it. 
But—to quote Lorenzo—“ The whole story is, 
we got to feelin’ foolish about each other”! 
It is the old, old story told so often, at all 
hours of the day, even among those who think 
they are leading the angelic life. It would 
not be fair to Mr. Howells, or to his readers, to 
attempt to tell it here; but the mutual con- 
fessions of the lovers as to the inception of the 
“foolish feelin’” may be read more than once. 
It came to Lorenzo one day, when he saw her 
in the march, at meeting, and saw the way she 
stepped off, and the way she turned the cor- 
ners, and the way she carried her head. He 
always used to watch her; but that day he 
seemed to be following ber around, as if he was 
drawn by a rope, and he could not get away, if 
he tried. He thought she had beautiful eyes, 
and there was something about her mouth 
when she spoke and smiled; and there was 
something about her voice as he picked it out, 
A Novel. By W. D 
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in the singing, that seemed to go through him. 
He said he could not express it exactly. But 
he could not have expressed it better if he had 
belonged thoroughly to “the world-outside.” 
She began to feel foolish about him because he 
was so strong-looking, and so tall, and had 
such pretty eye-lashes, and his hair had such a 
wave in it, when it was long, and his mouth 
curved so at the corners, and he had such a 
deep voice; and once, when they all went ber- 
rying, and she hurt her foot, and he lifted her 
over the wall—well, she did not want him to 
put her down! Neither angels nor ministers 
of grace, and not even Ann Lee herself, can 
coutrol that beast familiar to man, which sig- 
nifies—-“‘ feelin’ foolish ”! 

They are as innocent, these two, as a pair 
of love-birds, born and bred in a cage; and 
when they escape from captivity they are as 
helplessly, and as miserably, happy, as are the 
feathered bipeds who discover that their un- 
accustomed little feet cannot perch upon the 
rough limbs of the trees “ outside,” and that 
their unwordly little beaks cannot find the 
dainties with which kind hands used to feed 
them. They fly back again, gladly enough, to 
the old familiar restraint, and we cannot help 
feeling a touch of regret that Mr. Howells does 
not tell us if they are both put into the same 
nest. 





A story of a very different kind is James 
Inwick, Ploughman and Elder,? as told by Mr. 
P. Hay Hunter. The name of the author is 
not familiar to general readers, and the present 
reviewer knows nothing of his work or of his 
personality, unless he be the Rev. P. H. Hunter, 
minister of Yester, Scotland, whom Mr. John 
Foster Kirk, in his Supplement to Allibone, 
puts on record as having written “The Life 
and Times of Daniel,” first published in 1883. 
The tale is told, throughout, in the Scottish 
dialect, which has lately become so popular; 
and which, in this present case, will be some- 
what trying to untrained eyes and ears. Even 
a Scotchman’s son, who pretends to some little 
familiarity with the folk-tongue of his ances- 
tors, did not know what “a reel-rall warld” 
was until he consulted the necessary glossa- 
ry at the end of the volume, and discovered 
that it signified a world which is “ topsy- 
turvy,” literally topside-t’other- way. Mr. 
Howells’s innocent Quakers found the world 
turned wrong side up when they rushed 
blindly into it; but, Mr. Hunter to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the world in which 

2 James Inwick, and Elder. A Novel. By 
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BAD BUSINESS. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

THE very first day the new office-boy came 
to work I was impressed by his deferential and 
quiet manner. I did not exult over-much, 
however, for I had heard about new brooms 
before. But the days aggregated into weeks, 
and the weeks became months, and still the 
office-boy continued polite and attentive. I 
began to wonder whether or not I had had 
the great good fortune to secure what my 
wife would call a “treasure.” As the same 
state of things continuéd, my mind became 
so filled with astonishment at his indus- 
try that I neglected my business. I thought 
continually of the office- boy. Whenever I 
happened to be a little late at the office, his 
promptness rebuked me. WheneverI felt in- 
clined to take an afternoon off, his diligence 
forbade it. I became possessed by a fear, not 
of setting him a bad example, but of ineurring 
his contempt. His excellences rasped me. I 
began to hope that he would show himself re- 
miss; but he never did. He permeated my 
life. Wherever I was, whatever I was doing, I 
acted with a view to his approval. My friends 
complained, because,in place of the careless, ge- 
nial companion, they had known in me, I had 
become cold, exact, methodical. And at the 
same time my business was going to the dogs; 
for I simply could not work, could concentrate 
my attention on nothing but the miraculous 
oftice-boy. The strain increased with each 
day, until the breaking- point was nearly 
reached. I felt—I knew that only desperate 
measures could keep me out of an insane asy- 
lum; so, in a frantic moment, I discharged 
him, with his pockets crammed full of the very 
best recommendations. Since then my busi- 


ness is safe, and I am happy—happy and 
free. 

But the model office-boy is ruining Dick 
Wildairs, who employed him on the strength 
of my recommendations. 

ALEXANDER RICKETTs. 


A REPROOF 

TROTTER was visiting in London, and hav- 
ing been there before, knew his way about. 
On taking a cab at one time, and fixing the 
price for the distance, he noticed that the driver 
seemed to be a new recruit and uncertain how 
to reach his destination, driving in and out 
various streets, 

“Are you lost? Don’t you know the loca- 
tion ?” asked Trotter, through the hole in the 
roof of the hansom. 

The driver looked down with an expression 
of sadness. 

“Do you think I’d lose myself in London, 
sir,” he replied, “ with only an eighteen-pence 
fare ?” 

A FINANCIER. 

Ir occurred, or is said to have occurred, in 
the Oklahoma Territory. 

“Tm afraid your pa and me won’t be able to 
git along very well together,” said young Jay 
Green, who was hesitating on the verge of pro- 
posing to Miss Debby Grayneck. 

“Why, he likes you ever so much, Jay,” re- 
plied the maiden, encouragingly. “I heard 
him say so only last night.” 

“T s’pose he does, in a general way,” said 
the swain, “ but we differ a good deal on the 
money question. Your pa believes in main- 
tainin’ the disparagement of gold and silver, 
while I am a monogamist myself.” 


? 
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The Day of Their Wedding' was the end, as 
well as the beginning, of “Their Wedding 
Journey.” Theirs was a ranaway match, and 
one very unusual in its character, for the rea- 
son that the contracting parties not only ran 
away with each other,in order to be married, 
but ran away home again, with each other, in 
order to have their marriage cancelled and an- 
pulled. In this delightful story of Mr. How- 
ells’s he goes back to the Quaker Society at 
Lebanon, New York, of which he is so fond, 
and with which he has made his readers so fa- 
miliar in preceding tales. It first appeared in 
“ An Undiscovered Country ” some fifteen years 
ago, and it re-appeared as “A Parting and A 
Meeting,” in the pages of a contemporary mag- 
azine, only the other day. In the present vol- 
ume the central figures are Lorenzo Weaver, 
who was in the seed and herb shop of the Fam- 
ily, and Althea Brown, who taught in the 
school. Althea thus defined their creed, to the 
minister who married them: “ We believe in 
the Bible,” she said, “ but we believe that Ann 
Lee came after Jesus to fulfil His mission. 
We think that revelation continues to this 
day, and that we are always in communion 
with the spirit world. The spirits give us our 
hymns and our music.” And then, together, 
they explained that as the angels in heaven do 
not wed, there is no marriage among those 
who live the angelic life. If there had been 
any other way they would never have left the 
community, as long as they lived. It took 
them in, when they were little, and it cared 
for them, and taught them, and did everything 
for them. It loved them, and they loved it. 
But—to quote Lorenzo—“ The whole story is, 
we got to feelin’ foolish about each other”! 
It is the old, old story told so often, at all 
hours of the day, even among those who think 
they are leading the angelic life. It would 
not be fair to Mr. Howells, or to his readers, to 
attempt to tell it here; but the matual con- 
fessions of the lovers as to the inception of the 
“foolish feelin’” may be read more than once. 
It came to Lorenzo one day, when he saw her 
in the march, at meeting, and saw the way she 
stepped off, and the way she turned the cor- 
ners, and the way she carried her head. He 
always used to watch her; but that day he 
seemed to be following her around, as if he was 
drawn by a rope, and he could not get away, if 
he tried. He thought she had beautifa! eyes, 
and there was something about her mouth 
when she spoke and smiled; and there was 
something about her voice as he picked it out, 
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in the singing, that seemed to go through him. 
He said he could not express it exactly. But 
he could not have expressed it better if he had 
belonged thoroughly to “the world-cutside.” 
She began to feel foolish about him because he 
was so strong-looking, and so tall, and had 
such pretty eye-lashes, and his hair had such a 
wave in it, when it was long, and his mouth 
curved so at the corners, and he had such a 
deep voice; and once, when they all went ber- 
rying, and she hurt her foot, and he lifted her 
over the wall—well, she did not want him to 
put her down! Neither angels nor ministers 
of grace, and not even Ann Lee herself, can 
control that beast familiar to man, which sig- 
nifies—-“‘ feelin’ foolish ”! 

They are as innocent, these two, as a pair 
of love-birds, born and bred in a cage; and 
when they escape from captivity they are as 
helplessly, and as miserably, happy, as are the 
feathered bipeds who discover that their un- 
accustomed little feet cannot perch upon the 
rough limbs of the trees “ outside,” and that 
their unwordly little beaks cannot find the 
dainties with which kind hands used to feed 
them. They fly back again, gladly enough, to 
the old familiar restraint, and we cannot help 
feeling a touch of regret that Mr. Howells does 
not tell us if they are both put into the same 
nest. 


A story of a very different kind is James 
Inwick, Ploughman and Elder,? as told by Mr. 


P. Hay Hunter. The name of the author is 
not familiar to general readers, and the present 
reviewer knows nothing of his work or of his 
personality, unless he be the Rev. P. H. Hunter, 
minister of Yester, Scotland, whom Mr. Jolin 
Foster Kirk, in his Supplement to Allibone, 
puts on record as having written “The Life 
and Times of Daniel,” first published in 18383. 
The tale is told, throughout, in the Scottish 
dialect, which has lately become so popular; 
and which, in this present case, will be some- 
what trying to u:trained eyes and ears, Even 
a Scotchman’s son, who pretends to some little 
familiarity with the folk-tongue of his ances- 
tors, did not know what “a reel-rall warld” 
was until he consulted the necessary glossa- 
ry at the end of the volume, and discovered 
that it signified a world which is “ topsy- 
turvy,” literally topside-t’other- way. Mr. 
Howells’s innocent Quakers found the world 
turned wrong side up when they rushed 
blindly into it; bat, Mr. Hunter to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the world in which 
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James Inwick ploughs, and the kirk of which 
he is a. elder, are both pointed in the right 
direction. The people of Snowdon do not lead 
the angelic life of the communists of Lebanon, 
but they lead a life which they feel to be con- 
sistent. They do not believe that the spirits 
give them their hymns and their music, but 
they do believe that the Psalms were written 
by David for their especial benefit; and that 
Francis Rouse was inspired, in the middle of 
the Seventeenth Century, to make a metrical 
version of them which is the only thing fit te 
be sung in churches at all. The minister of 
Snowdon, as Inwick pictures him, seems to be 
as good a man as was the Shaker leader at the 
other end of the earth; and he appears to 
have led a more useful, if a less angelic, life. 
It was not so much his preaching, says James 
—the version is here Anglicized—that brought 
them round, as his fine, free way. He had 
always a cheery word when he passed one on 
the road, and something to talk about when 
he made one a parochial call. He had all the 
names, and the fore-names, all the trades and 
all the troubles of his parishioners at his finger 
ends in no time. There was not his equal at 
weddings and christenings, he was so jokey and 
so pleasant. He was good to the poor, and, 
above all, he was excellent company, could 
sing a song, and take a hand at cards and 
converse wisely about the markets, with any 
ofthem. The man who is pleasant and jokey 
at weddings and christenings does greater 
good in the world than does the man who re- 
pudiates, altogether, the giving in marriage 
and the bearing of children. There is more 
of politics than of love in the talk of James 
Inwick, more of Kirk sessions than of bridal 
tours; but James, like most of his country- 
men, is a philosopher, and his talk is well 
worth listening to. 


ANOTHER Scotch story, or a succession of 
stories, among the books of the month, is Sun- 
shine and Haav,* by Mr. Gabriel Setoun, who be- 
longs to the school of Mr. Crockett, Mr. Barrie, 
and Mr. Maclaren, as does Mr. Hunter himself, 
and who is not altogether unknown to fame. 
His “ Barneraig,” published a few years ago by 
Mr. John Murray in London, met with no little 
favor among British readers; and it is to be 
regretted that it has not found a publisher in 
our own land. It was an attempt, and a suc- 
cessful attempt, to give an impression of the 
every-day, uneventful life of a Scottish mining 
village of the present time; a description of 
its hours of collective rejoicing, and of its col- 
lective seasons of sorrow; when for a space 
the individual ceases, and with one universal 
voice the community gives expression to its 
lamentations or to its pleasure. The second 
work, the author explains, in his Preface, is 
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“intended to be something of a sequel and 
something of a supplement to the first”; but 
it is distinct and complete, in itself, and it 
treats of the days of Sunshine and the days of 
Haar which Barncraig never forgets; making 
of them a sort of calendar, and reckoning there- 
from the movement of the years. What Sun- 
shine means, and how much it means, all the 
world knews. Haar is not to be found in Mr. 
Hunter’s glossary ; but Nimmo defines it as “a 
chill, foggy, easterly wind”; and “ hair, har, 
hare, hayr,” the adjective, is defined variously, 
by other authorities, as “ cold,” “keen,” “bit- 
ing,” “moist”; as hayr rym—“hoar frost,” 
“ hair-mould,” the moist mouldiness which in 
the wet climate of Scotland not infrequently 
appears upon some-time-made bread. 

In this present collection of tales there is 
more of the Haar from the east, which hangs 
heavy about the melancholy street, creeping 
cold and clammy from the gloomy gates of the 
kirkyard over all Barncraig, than there is of 
the songs of birds and the ripples of laughter 
under the clear, blue sky; but the sadness of 
“ The Widows’ Kirkin’” is relieved by the cheer- 
fulness of “Tammy’s Revenge” on the police- 
man; and everywhere the pathos is lightened, 
as well as heightened, by many touches of that 
quaintly original Scotch humor, which is so 
delightful in real life. The best, and the long- 
est, story in the volume is the last, “Lowrie 
and Linty,” in eight chapters. It is a continu- 
ation of a sketch in the preceding book, which 
was called “ What Santa Claus Brought to the 
Poet”; but even those who never before have 
met the cobbler“ with an eccentricity which 
found vent in rhyme,” will read with pleasure 
and profit of the firm friendship which existed 
between the simple, devoted old man and the 
ingenuous honest young boy. The story is as 
good, in its way,as is any that was ever told 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, or behind a Win- 
dow in Thrums. 


WHETHER the pathetic little Quaker bride 
of Lorenzo Weaver would have made a clever 
wife or not,no man can tell, unless Mr. How- 
ells gives us a sequel to “The Day of Their 
Wedding.” But Quaker brides in fiction have 
turned out very brilliant and very satisfactory 
women of the world in other times. Witness, 
for instance, the Susannah Temple, whom Mr. 
Japhet Newland fell in love with, while he was 
still In Search of bis Father, and the Miss 
Emma Torrens whom some of the more old- 
fashioned of us can recall, and very pleasantly, 
as a member of “The Serious Family” whom 
we met on Burton’s Stage, in Chambers Street, 
in the early Fifties. James Inwick, Ralin’ Eld- 
er, had an able helpmate in his Jess, and Mary 
Allan of Barneraig was an efficient spouse to 
Andrew, ber husband. 

A Clever Wife* is wooed and won by Henry 

*A Clever Wife. A Novel. By W. Perr Riveg. 
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Halliwell, a young English artist, who makes a 
»yame for himself as a draughtsman in black and 
white in the British metropolis. She is what 
is known as “a new woman”; and until she 
wears her newness out she is anything but a 
“elever ” woman, in the American sense of the 
adjective. Sheis a bright young novelist, who 
preaches, in her pages, all sorts of false and 
dangerous doctrines, the practice of which, in 
her own case, makes her very unhappy. “Our 
present system of married life,” she says, in 
‘(A Man’s Disaster,” her first successful tale, 
“ig nearly the worst that can be imagined. 
Total absence of freedom is the lot of your 
average English wife, driving her either into 
abject servitude or into other false fields.... 
Nothing bores a man so much, after a certain 
time,as to permit him to see that he has no 
longer anything to gain by caring for one. A 
woman should flirt with her husband, until she 
sees him to the grave. Then, of course, she 
ean flirt with some one else.... Slavery has 
been abolished, but only in uncivilized coun- 
tries. Here [in England] it flourishes unre- 
strained. Nineteen married women out of 
twenty have their necks completely under the 
heels of their respective husbands,” etc., ete. 

This, alas, is the talk one hears in too many 
of the novels of the day, which are written by 
clever women in the British Isles. The moral 
of the present story teaches that it is only 
clever to be good and womanly. The author, 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge, is also a new man, in the 
literal sense of the word, as his name is not a 
familiar one to the consumers of fiction. He 
has a breezy, fresh style. He has surrounded 
his Clever Wife with honest, healthy-minded 
persons of every-day life, and his story will 
entertain and amuse. It may do good to some- 
body’s wife, and it may help somebody’s hus- 
band, 


The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley® is another 
story with a moral, and by another new man. 
Its scenes are laid in a little English village, 
and among the Mean Streets of the East of 
London. The time is the present. The cen- 
tral figure is a blackleg and a gambler, whom 
the other blacklegs and gamblers repudiate as 
being almost too bad even for them. He comes 
under the influence of a sweet, insipid little 
woman, pure and trusting, without a clever 
thought in her head. He wants to be saved, 
and he tries to be saved, and with his own as- 
sistance she saves him. Can a man who was 
born to go on the wrong side of the post— 
born and bred to go on the wrong side, and al- 
ways taking pride in going on the wrong side 
—have any hope at all of ever going straight? 
he asks. Is there any chance whatever for a 
man who is habitually more or less of a swin- 
dler and a vagabond ; who has come one or two 
muckers so tremendous that he runs the risk 

5 The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. A Novel. By E. 
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of being kicked out of all decent company? 
He realizes, by bitter experience, that honest 
labor, for such as he, is very difficult to obtain 
and to perform; and that those who have al- 
ways gone straight, because, by good chance, 
they were pointed straight, in the beginning, 
will give him but little of their sympathy. 
If he works hard, they tell him that it is for 
show; if he works at the ordinary pace, they 
say he is lazy; if he exhibits a decent love, or 
a disinterested friendship, he is told that he 
has some object to gain; if he is pleasant, they 
call him a humbug; if he speaks plainly, they 
call it “cheek.” It is a hard fight, but he 
wins it. And no one who witnesses the first 
round will lay down the book until the end of 
the battle is reached, and the belt is won. 
The motto on that belt is the watch-word of 
a good motherly woman whom he has never 
known. She used to tell her own boy that 
there were two phrases which would carry a 
man through any difficulty, and these were— 
“T will—God help me.” They come to the re- 
pentant profligate from the good woman’s son. 
“He will,” he says, “ with God’s help.” God 
helps him, and he does! It is a homely little 
sermon, Which will appeal to sinners great and 
small, The preacher is Mr. E. Livingston 
Prescott, of whom in the Dictionary of Au- 
thors there is no mention at all. 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN we have met be- 
fore, and Mr. James Lane Allen we are glad to 
meet again. We need no line of introduction 
to the author of “Flute and Violin,” which 
appeared in the summer of 1891, to the au- 
thor of “ The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” 
which was published in the autumn of 1892, 
or to the author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
which was reviewed in these columns just a 
year ago. Mr, Gilder sings of 


“The cardinal flower, whose heart-red bloom 
Glows like a living coal upon the green 
Of the midsummer meadow”; 


and Mr. Allen,in his Aftermath,® sings of the 
cardinal-bird, or scarlet grosbeak, Cardinalis 
Virginianus, which loves to loiter among the 
snow-buried cedars of Kentucky, his native 
State. Many readers will remember the his- 
tory of the fate of that particular member of 
the Kentucky College of Cardinals who gave 
his name to Mr. Allen’s earlier tale. In the 
present volume he treats, in a pathetic, tender, 
My-Summer-in-a-Garden sort of way, of the 
animate and inanimate friends whom the un- 
fortunate cardinal left behind him. Loving 
birds, and butter-beans, and a sweet young 
Kentucky girl, in the days long before the war, 
when Henry Clay was living, and the hero of 
the commonwealth, the author talks feelingly 


6 Aftermath. Part Second of “A Kentucky Car- 
dinal.” By James Lange ALLEN. Square 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. $1. (Harper's Little Novels.) New York: 
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and affectionately of what he knows so well. 
Interwoven in the discourse runs a pretty 
little story of wooing and wedding, and, alas, 
of death, told with all the simple realism, 
delicate refinement, and keen observation 
which distinguish his work; and he points a 
healthful moral, too, in the inscription placed 
in the arch across the chimney of his simple 
home: “Good friend, around these hearth- 
stones speak no evil word of any creature.” 
In his garden and by his hearth-stones he 
speaks words which are kindly and sweet, 
concerning all the creatures of his little 
world. 


Ir is hardly fair for the editor of a comic 
paper to write a story which makes one weep 
as well as laugh. Yet the conductor of “Life” 
has done this in his Amos Judd,’ just published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, The story 
is as sad,in its unexpected termination, as is 
Mr. Allen’s “ Aftermath”; but in this case the 
tragedy is confined to the first chapter and the 
last. In the intervals there are some charming 
love-making,a good deal of dry humor, some 
quaint and natural New England speech and 
action, and not a little Oriental, hypnotic, sec- 
ond-sight. We cannot be expected to believe 
in the Monte Cristo, present-day, wealth of the 
attractive Amos Judd; and we do not accept 
for an instant as true the Prince Rajanya K4- 
sim Mir DewAn Musnud, or his ward the Ma- 
haraja Sirdar Oumra Sing, who is transformed 
into a successful Connecticut fancy farmer, 
and is known in college as the “ Bellehugger 
of Spoonmore.” And yet Mr. Mitchell makes 
them both as real to us as are the familiar man, 
with one suspender, who fills the positions of 
station-agent, baggage-smasher, switch-tender, 
telegraph-operator, and freight-clerk at Dale- 
ford; and the oyster-eyed, malignant, old liar 
and skinflint, named Barnard, who lived in an 
ancient red house about a mile below the Judd 
place, who bullied his wife, starved his cattle, 
cheated his neighbors, and kept a danger- 
ous bull, out of pure cussedness; while Dale- 
ford itself is as real as are Deephaven or Old 
Town. 

It seems, according to a legend in the fam- 
ily, that a direct.ancestor of Amos Judd, in his 
eighth incarnation, was endowed by Vishnu 
with a knowledge of future events, and that 
this extraordinary faculty, not to be explained 
by scientists or historians, was inherited, at 
the end of a hundred years, by Mr. Mitchell’s 
young hero, and exercised with various amus- 
ing and disastrous results in the Connecticut 
Valley,and at the present day. The super- 
natural is a dangerous weapon in fiction, and 
sometimes it cuts both ways. But Mr. Mitch- 
ell handles it skilfully and discreetly, without 
hurting himself. And, above all, he does not 
make it ridiculous or offensive. Judd’s won- 
derful foresight may be nothing more than a 
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series of remarkable coincidences, but as Dea- 
con White remarks, “ when a boy’s life is made 
up of just these things you begin to suspect, 
after a while, that perhaps they are too ever- 
lasting reliable for coincidences. You can’t a}- 
ways bet on coincidences, but you can bet 
every time on Amos.” His knowledge, in ad- 
vance, that certain events are destined to o. 
cur at appointed times is not permitted to 
interfere with the natural order of things. He 
cannot himself resist his Kismet, and, at last, 
he does not attempt todo so. He goes to meet 
his own unhappy fate as a matter of course: 
although, naturally, he does not anticipate it 
with much satisfaction. And while the read- 
ers will rebel at it, they cannot but feel that it 
cannot be helped. 

The story, as a story, is attractive from be- 
ginning toend. A good story well told. And 
you can bet every time on Amos. 


STILL another new name among the writers 
of the books of the month is that of Mrs. Maude 
Mason Austin, who makes her maiden - bow 
with ’Cension,®a tale of the valley of the Rio 
Grande. ’Cension, a child of nature, grows up 
in an innocence and seclusion which is almost 
incredible. Her home is within a few miles 
of Paso del Norte,on the Mexican side of the 
river, and equally distant from the rushing 
young City of El Paso on the Texan bank, 
both of them to be found on the maps and 
in the gazetteers, but rarely to be met with in 
fiction. Her fate is a Mexican bully and cut- 
throat who is cruel even in his love-affairs ; 
and who likes,as Mrs. Austin expresses it, to 
put a stone in his snewball, even when in jest. 
He asks the help neither of God nor of man, 
and no one will ever bet on him. The pure 
and trusting nature of ’Cension moves him not ; 
and he makes no effort whatever to get on the 
right side of the post. 

Mrs. Austin is fortunate in finding a fresh 
field for her brush. Her pictures of the land, 
and its inhabitants, which are so near to our 
own doors, and yet so far away, are drawn with 
a firm, if unpractised, hand. They are full of 
local color, which seems to be correct. She 
has the gift of putting what is called “ atmos- 
phere” into her canvas. Her figures are nat- 
ural and alive, and her foregrounds and her 
backgrounds have every effect of reality. Don 
Ricardo Dorante’s ancestral hall— with its out- 
buildings, corrals, goat-sheds, vineyards, and 
complicated extensions of sun-dried brick walls 
—is in strange contrast with a Yankee home- 
stead in the Connecticut valley; and a silver- 
braided sombrero has little in common with 
Deacon White’s battered, ragged straw hat ; 
but each has its interest, and both appear to be 
true to the life. 


®'Cension. A Sketch from Paso del Norte. By 
Mavupe Mason Austin. Illustrated. Square 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. (Harper's Little Novels.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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